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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1882. 


As this report is accompanied and supplemented by the 
detailed and accurate report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
all that is necessary here is to present concisely the statements 
of the subcommittees on the several departments, with a few 
suggestions on matters thought to be important. 


The Schools. 


If a new-comer, solicitous of information about our public 
schools, were to ask their number and character, the answer 
would be as follows: We have in Cambridge, 1 High School ; 
8 Grammar Schools; 23 Primary Schools; 1 City, or Reforma- 
tory School; and 2 Evening Drawing Schools. Taking them 
in the order of their importance, we begin with the 


Primary Schools. 


In these there are over 80 female teachers, with an average 
of about 46 pupils, or perhaps twice as many as can be satis- 
factorily taught and studied, for the children need to be studied 
as well as the books, in order to attain the best results. It is 
not, however, our purpose to advocate the immediate opening 
of a score of additional class-rooms, with a corresponding 
increase of teachers, advantageous as such a step would be. 

There is much, very much, to commend in the methods of 
teaching seen in these schools, yet there is room for care, lest, 
in gaining the brightness and pleasantness of so much oral 
instruction, something should be lost in the power of the pupil 
to acquire knowledge from his book, — a loss sure to tell against 
him when transferred to the grammar school. It is recom- 
mended that after the third grade, the child sbould not be 
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allowed to depend largely on the words of the teacher, but 
should constantly be encouraged to have recourse to the printed 
book; should be made, in short, to work for himself. On 
leaving the primary school, it is not enough that he is expert 
with voice and pencil. Books are all along the tools with which 
he must work. He will learn much from human speech, much 
from observation of things and of persons; but he is, in his 
school life, to learn to use books, and te form for future advan- 
tage and enjoyment the habit of seeking in them for knowledge ; 
and this habit should begin in the primary school, with its 
speller, and reader, and arithmetic. 

The writing of these children of from five to nine years is strik- 
ingly good, varying but little in excellence among the schools. 
The reading is more unequal in merit, and there is a great dis- 
parity in the order and discipline of the several schools. An 
attention always alert, a pressure as firm and constant as it is 
gentle, a tenderness never intermitted, a justice tempered with 
mercy but not tainted with weakness, — these are the needed 
qualifications of the teachers intrusted with the training of the 
3,850 children in our primary schools. 


Grammar Schools. 


The grammar schools are eight innumber. The teachers con- 
sist of seyen masters, and not far from ninety female teachers, 
with an average of thirty-eight or forty pupils. 

If, at some future time, a suggestion in our last annual report 
should be carried out, and a sub-master be appointed to each of 
our large grammar schools, the corps of teachers in the schools 
below could at once be increased by six or seven of the present 
teachers in the grammar classes, with advantage to both sets of 
schools. 

Let us assume that the boys and girls in the grammar schools 
are about equal in numbers, and inquire how many, if fairly 
divided, fall under the oversight and control of each of the seven 
grammar-school masters. The number is 275. Two hundred 
and seventy-five boys/ What ability, what zeal, what toil, what 
time are sufficient for such a charge? 

In these our schools, we are to-day preparing nearly four thou- 
sand readers, all needing guidance, restraint, or encouragement 
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as to what they read. An order of the School Board at the No- 
vember meeting instructed the superintendent to “prepare and 
print a list of such books as are desirable or proper for general 
reading by the pupils of the public schools; also, of such as are 
especially useful for reading or reference in connection with 
their studies.” The teachers, too, it is believed, advise and 
assist in the choice of books, and there is, at all times, the ready 
help of the librarian at the public library. 

But well-chosen books, and the intelligent comprehension of 
what is read, are not the whole equipment to be furnished. We 
cannot urge too strongly the importance of reading well aloud. 
Absolutely good reading is a great and rare accomplishment. 
When one considers the noble thoughts contained in books, 
the fine strains of poetry, the majestic sentences of the hest 
prose, and then observes how these good things are spoiled 
by careless and slovenly reading, it would seem that the writ- 
ten has far outstripped the spoken word. Yet what pleasure 
good reading gives! How people Jisten entranced as the musi- 
cal sentences fall on the ear, and the mind receives from them, 
when most familiar, a vividness of impression never experienced 
when they merely meet the eye! 

In our schools there is sometimes a rough, defiant way of 
reading among the boys which needs softening, while the ten- 
dency of the girls is towards an affected rather than a natural 
manner. Over-frequent class recitations may be attended with 
some danger of forming a staccato, spasmodic style, instead of 
a continuously flowing and smooth one. It is noticeable, too, 
that the effort at proper emphasis induces often a leaning on 
unimportant words, the pronouns, for instance, as thus: “ And 
he said, saddle me the ass; and they saddled him.” 

It is everywhere felt that the present education is lacking in 
the moral direction; that the intellectual work has become all- 
absorbing and important. Yet the laws of the Common- 
wealth make it the duty of all instructors of youth to teach 
certain principles and virtues, and to point out the evil ten- 
dency of the opposite vices. (See Public Statutes, Ch. 44, 
Sect. 16.) 

It is thus fully within the scope of his duty when the master 
of our largest grammar school makes a serious effort to arrest 
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the habit of smoking among his boys by showing them how it 
impairs their healthy growth, their scholarship, and general 
tone of character. All parents should feel grateful to the 
principal of the Webster School for his attempts in this direc- 
tion. They have been gentle and wise, and deserve recogni- 
tion from the committee. 

Cambridge is largely concerned in the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes, thus offering special temptations to the boys 
who see their parents and elders at work upon tobacco, and 
some of whom, perhaps, are themselves, at odd hours, employed 
in its manipulation. 

Prophecies are current, whose fulfilment will not long delay, 
that there is to be in our schools some degree of training in the 
industrial arts. This committee may not live to see instruction 
given in the use of tools for working in wood and metal, in 
gardening, and the preparation of food and clothing, but that 
will probably be the next turn in school affairs. 

The subject of summer or vacation schools is well worthy of 
attention. There are seven or eight weeks when many of our 
young children have nothing to do but to wander about the 
streets through the long days of July and August. The cost 
would be little, the gain much, if, in one or two of our more 
populous wards, school-rooms were opened, and some instruc- 
tive and pleasant occupation provided. 

English writers on rural customs tell us of the practice of 
whipping boys round the parish boundaries, in order to keep 
in memory the old limits and landmarks. We should like, 
without recourse to whipping, to cultivate in our children an 
accurate knowledge of their surroundings. Can all in the 
upper classes of our grammar schools name the towns adjoining 
Cambridge, and their direction from us? Is no one ignorant of 
any especial claim his own city has on his regard? Let some 
pains be taken to inculcate a love for this distinguished city of 
Cambridge, for its localities, its historic places, houses, trees ; 
let some information be given of its famous men, — its authors, 
its college presidents, its mayors, its successful business men, 
its prominent professional men, its benefactors, its artists, its 
skilled mechanics and inventors, its history in short, “the foot- 
prints in the sands of time.” More useful this, more interest- 
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ing, than the precise depth of the river Yang-tse-Kiang, or the 
height, to an inch, of the tower of Pisa. 


The High School. 


The High School demands no extended report. Its corps of 
teachers remains unchanged since the last was written. One, 
who, early in the year, was away on account of illness, has 
returned, and is again doing as excellent work as ever. Another, 
whom the school committee of a neighboring city sought to 
win from us, was prevailed upon to remain. Mr. Sargent’s 
success in the school attests the wisdom of the committee of 
1881 in making their selection. In June last his salary was 
made the same as that of the two sub-masters just above him. 

As in former years, the Cambridge High School has main- 
tained its relative rank among the schools of the Common- 
wealth, and, as in former years, the number of girls receiving 
diplomas has greatly exceeded the number of boys. In 1882 
they were nearly three times as many, — 49 girls to 17 boys. 
This, however, isa larger disproportion than usual, and the 
same degree of inequality does not exist throughout the: lower 
divisions of the school. There are at present in the school 239 
girls, and 178 boys, or about four to three Of the whole num- 
ber, 417, probably one fourth are preparing for college. 

During the year a catalogue and history of the school has 
been prepared, giving a complete list of teachers and graduates 
from the establishment of “The Central High School” in 1847 
down to the present time. To those interested in educational 
history, especially to those interested in the High School of 
this city, this book will be valuable. 

A noteworthy event in the history of the school during the 
past year was Miss Peirce’s completion of her thirtieth year of 
instruction in its different departments, — a fact indicating at once 
the high qualities of that lady as a teacher, and the intelligent. 
appreciation of her merits by successive committees, 


The Training School. 


In June, 1882, Mrs. Sullivan, the principal of this school, 
announced her decision not to be a candidate for re-election. 
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She had been connected with the school during most of its exist- 
ence, and was identified with its methods and its life. While 
presiding over the Training School, she had won the warm 
regard of those familiar with its work, and the influence of her 
a eaciee and spirit will not soon pass ao the minds or hearts 
of her many grateful pupils. 

There was no election of a successor to Mrs. Sullivan, and 
the school was not reopened after the summer vacation ; but an 
order was passed by the committee, “that a training class 
should be established, the members to act as assistant teachers, 
and as substitutes, whenever necessary, in the various gram- 
mar and primary schools.” In pursuance of this order, the 
graduates of 1852 are now thus employed. 


The City School. 
Chapter 30, Sect. 4, of the City Ordinances, is as follows : — 


‘*¢ Any minor between the ages of seven and fifteen years, convicted of 
being an habitual truant, having no lawful occupation or business, not 
attending school, and growing up in ignorance, shall be committed to the 
almshouse for such time, not exceeding two years, as the Justice of the 
District Court may determine. The almshouse of the city of Cambridge 
is the institution provided for the confinement, discipline, and instruction 
of such children.”’ 


This school at the almshouse is, at present, composed solely 
of boys, twenty-one in number, fourteen of whom are under 
sentence, as above provided. The school-room scene here is 
one of the most.pleasant in the city. The large, light, airy 
room, the tall window filled with plants, and these unfortunate, 
but cheerful, and here well-behaved boys, make an agreeable 
picture. The children are doing well in their lessons, consid- 
ering the frequent changes in the school. Boys who are sen- 
tenced for six months, just begin to make perceptible progress 
when their time is up, and they go elsewhere. 

The teacher speaks gratefully of the kindness and aid afforded 
to her by the warden and matron in charge. 

The death of Dr. Turner, chairman of the subcommittee on 
this school and attending physician at the almshouse, should be 
mentioned as a serious loss to the school, and an occasion of 
sincere sorrow to the School Board. 
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Drawing. 


The free evening drawing schools are of two classes, both under 
the direction of Mr. Woodman. The subjects taught in the me- 
chanical class, mostly workers in wood and stone, are geometry 
and projection, building construction, machine draughting, and 
isometric drawing. The largest number present on any evening 
is reported at 48. The averaze attendance, 24. 

The free-hand class study light and shade in crayon and in- 
dian ink, from models of geometric form and from the cast ; 
outline drawing from the same, and from flat copies in pencil. 
Lectures and illustrations are given on designs for manufactured 
goods and interior decoration. Several students in the class 
have finished designs in color, producing excellent patterns for 
calico, tile, wall-paper, and china ware, and manifesting decided 
interest in their work. Whole number registered, 67; average 
attendance, 42. It would be well if some method could be 
adopted for securing greater regularity in this respect. 

Drawing is one of the prescribed studies in all our primary 
and grammar schools. It is taught according to the system of 
Prof. Walter Smith. 


Music. 


There is always a word of approbation to be said with regard 
to this branch of study. The practice of “the divine art” is the 
golden thread in the dull web of the smaller children’s educa- 
tional course, relieving the tedium and monotony of the long 
day, and affording a legitimate safety-valve for their pent-up 
energies. With the more advanced pupils, instruction is given 
in the best method, faithfully and thoroughly, laying a founda- 
tion upon which, in after life, the pupil may build as much as 
he will, with nothing to be unlearned. 

The ear for music is to be educated as the hand is trained for 
drawing or writing, as the eye is taught to see what is before 
it. A clergyman of this city, who is conversant with the sub- 
ject, and who has visited our grammar schools during the hours 
of tuition in music, was asked for his opinion by the committee. 
He expressed himself as pleased and surprised at the excellence 
of the results obtained. He was especially struck with the 
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variety and scope of the lessons given, and the manner in which 
they were adapted to the different classes. 


Salaries. 


There have been some changes in salaries during the past 
year. 

On the petition of four of the female teachers in the High 
School, their salaries were increased to $950 each, an aggre- 
gate increase of $500 a year upon the four salaries. 

On the petition of a large number of the teachers in the 
primary schools, the salaries of the principals in those schools 
were raised from $600 to $620; of the other teachers in those 
schools, from $580 to $600 (twenty dollars in each instance). 
This increase will add about $1,500 per annum to the salary list. 

The appropriation for salaries of teachers will therefore be 
about $2,000 in excess of the previous year. 

A comparison of the salaries paid in Cambridge with those 
paid by the other cities of the Commonwealth shows that, on 
the average, the salaries here are higher than in any other 
Massachusetts city except Boston. 

The committee anticipates no difficulty in securing compe- 
tent teachers at the salaries now paid, and sees no necessity for 
making any further increase for the present. 


School-Houses and Health. 


One new school-house has been built during the year, which 
has been named the Tarbell School-house, in token of respect to 
the memory of Miss Mary Ann Tarbell, a faithful teacher in our 
primary schools for thirty-five years. It contains four rooms, 
and is occupied by three primary classes, and one grammar class 
from the Webster School. 

More school accommodation is still called for, and improve- 
ment is greatly needed in our older school-houses While in 
any building the teachers suffer from irritation of the throat, 
caused by inhaling the gases from the basement, while in any 
the windows cannot be opened without admitting unpleasant 
odors, we have little ground for satisfaction as to our success in 
the department of hygiene. 
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In fact, and speaking more plainly than is agreeable, there is 
avery low degree of civilization exhibited in the arrangement of 
the offices and appurtenances of our schools. In many instances 
the dressing-closets are too narrow for convenient or orderly 
use; and there are other things, abhorrent to every sense, and 
disgraceful, which, year after year, the reports of the School 
Board have mentioned with regret, adding usually the expression 
of hopes, not yet realized, of a speedy and thorough reform. 
For these evils, whether in the basements or in the yards, the 
present committee does not hold itself responsible, nor does it 
lay blame upon the janitors, nor on the Committee on Public 
Property. There is an essential vice of construction, our inher- 
itance from former less careful and less crowded times. 

We are not prepared to assert, we do not believe, that Cam- 
bridge is more unfortunate or more unwise than her neighbors 
in these respects, but we do state earnestly and emphatically 
that we find urgent need of more air, more light, more space, 
and more care in these so important sanitary arrangements. 

Pains are taken in all our better homes to keep the children’s 
delicacy unimpaired. They are sent to schools where 400, 500, 
600 boys and girls are at once placed under an almost absolute 
necessity of a violation not only of delicacy, but of decency. 

It is hardly too much to say, that of one thing we are confi- 
dent: Could the parents, especially the mothers of boys, inspect 
these out-of-door and in-door offices, such a public opinion 
would find voice as would cause things to be instantly amended, 
or would have the schools abolished. 


Examination of Teachers. 


The Committee on Examination of Teachers has visited thirty- 
one new teachers during the year. <A few of these have been 
visited more than once by some members of the committee, by 
which it will be seen that considerable time has been given to 
this important part of our work. The result of the examina- 
tions is as follows: Of the fifteen nominated to positions in 
the grammar schools, twelve have been confirmed, and three 
rejected; of the eleven nominated to positions in the primary 
schools, ten have been confirmed, and one rejected. There were 
five nominations, four to the primary, and one to the grammar 
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schools, which have not yet been approved by the committee, 
their work thus far proving unsatisfactory, and they have been 
referred to the committee to be appointed for next year for 
further examination. The committee has kept in view the 
interest of the schools, in this examination of the teachers 
referred to it, while it has also sought to be just in its jadgment 
of their work. We have found some teachers deficient in 
government and defective in their methods of teaching, while 
some have manifested a loud or boisterous manner not desirable 
in a school-room, and a few have been deficient in that culture 
which every teacher ought to possess. If we are to maintain 
the high standard of our schools, we must seek for teachers who 
will do good work, set a good example, and exert a refining 
influence. We must not employ and retain inefficient teachers, 
and for these reasons, with others that might be offered, it is the 
duty of this committee to look well to the ability, culture, and 
efficiency of the teachers referred to it. The labor which this 
work involves will be made light if the various subcommittees 
will all exercise due care in their appointments. We repeat with 
emphasis, what was said last year, that “the schools of Cam- 
bridge exist for the good of the children, and not for the pur- 
pose of giving places to inefficient teachers, even though they 
may be residents of the city.” 


Text-Books. 


The policy which has long been pursued by the committee 
with regard to the change of text-books has been continued. 
No change has been made, but the freedom of teachers and 
scholars has been enlarged. The number of writing books per- 
mitted has been increased by one, and, in accordance with the 
action of the committee, the reading of the sixth class in the 
grammar schools is no longer confined to a single book in the 
graded series of Readers, but several have already been 
placed upon the list, from which teachers may draw at pleasure ; 
and an attempt has been made to cultivate the taste and interest 
of the pupils by placing before them a little volume devoted to 
selections from Hawthorne’s writings. Your committee will 
follow the experiment thus initiated with great interest and 
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watchfulness. It is a deliberate attempt at giving literature 
“fair play” in the schools. It cannot be said that graded reading 
books serve to give either a love or a knowledge of literature, 
and if, as is believed, the years spent in school are those when 
pure literature may make a deep and lasting impression on the 
mind, then it becomes a prime necessity that the schools shall 
furnish an opportunity for this impression. An American author 
has been chosen whose work is of a high order, and who is yet 
in sympathy with childhood, and, short as the experiment thus 
far has been, enough has been seen to justify your committee in 
continuing the policy until every scholar leaving our grammar 
schools shall have made a familiar acquaintance with six or eight 
of the great masters of literature. 


Truant Officers. 


The discipline, attendance, and general efficiency of our 
schools are greatly benefited by the vigilant services, of the 
truant officers. There are only three for the entire city, and 
the large number of schools allotted to each, and the great ex- 
tent of territory in their districts, make their labors arduous. 
Their services are of great value to the city. The citizens 
appreciate the benefit that comes from their efforts to promote 
prompt and constant attendance at school, while the parents, as 
a rule, co-operate with them. It would be impossible to con- 
duct the schools with any degree of efficiency without them. 


JAMES A. FOX, Chairman, ex officio. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOHN L. HILDRETH, 
CLEMENT L. SMITH, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
BENJAMIN F, TWEED, 
HENRY N. TILTON, 
JOHN O’BRIEN, 
EDWARD B. MALLEY, 
JOHN CONLAN, 
SARAH S. JACOBS, 
WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 
ASA P. MORSE, 
WILLIAM A. START, 
ALBERT M. BARNES, 


School Committee. 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Name of School, 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Corlett Grammar, 


Harvard Grammar, 


Putnam Grammar, 


JANUARY 1, 1883. 


Teachers. Salary. 


William F. Bradbury .... | $2,800 


Theodore P, Adams 

a OTT WET Se) Pie ina pie ete c 
Edwin L. Sargent 

Solon F. Whitney 

Hannah Gleason 

Mary C. C. Goddard 
Margarette M. Leighton.. 
Emma F. Monroe 

Mary F. Pierce 

Louisa P. Parker 


Benjamin W. Roberts.... 
Mary I. Vinton 

Mary K. Bush 

Mary M. Brigham 

Mary Blair 

Carrie Close 

M. E. Dickson...... 
Emma A. Eaton 

Hannah L. Hill 

Melissa M. McKinley .... 
Emily R. Pitkin 

Ida G. Smith 

Carrie M. Williams...... 
Fannie P. Browning ..... 
Emma C. Edson..... Oe 
James S. Barrell ......... 
Ada H. Wellington ...... 
Margaret B. Wellington. . 
Susan F. Athearn........ 
Clara Bancroft 

Emily F. Damon 

Mary F. Emerson... 
Myra I. Ellis 

Estelle J. French 
Frances Fabyan 

Sarah E. Golden 


N. Maria Stevens........ 
Thomas W. Davis 

Eliza M. Hussey 

C. E. Doran 

Anna B. Josselyn........ 
Annie Knapp 


2,000 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
950 
800 
800 
950 
950 
800 
950 
1,900 
700 
620 
520 
520 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
570 
620 
620 
1,900 
700 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
1,900 
700 
620 
620 
620 


No. of Scholars 
dan. 1, 1883. 


412 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Putnam Grammar, 


Shepard Grammar, 


Thorndike Grammar, 


Washington Grammar, 


Webster Grammar, 


Teachers. Salary. 
Augusta G. Mirick ...... $620 
Eliza A. Paddock........ 620 
Maria E.. Sparests..0s'+ 620 
Martha R. Smith ........ 620 
Annie L, Savage ........ 620 
Alicea Li i Watters ie sen. 520 
argh Aa Wels vase 520 
Edward O. Grover...... ; 1,900 
Ellen M. Jennings ....... 700 
Hives Ws Cooks sues woe 520 
Dana A. Eveleth......... 620 
Emily F. Fessenden...... 620 
Nellie A. Hutchins....... 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham..... 620 
Ruth E. Lander ......... 620 
Evelyn J. Locke......... 620 
Julia H. Osgood......... 620 
parabVAy Handes vi. es cea 620 
Ruel H. Fletcher ........ 1,900 
Lelia Ai Miricko ve. e. 700 
Grace W. Fletcher....... 620 
Emma A. Hopkins....... 620 
Abby A. K. Howard ..... 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchinson.. 520 
Martha A. Martin ....... 620 
Mary A. A. McCarthy.... 620 
Mary ‘E. Nason i's o<./0/4\9' 620 
Elizabeth P. Regal....... 620 
Isabella B. Tenney....... 620 
Abby, Be Daylotice se sas oe 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher ...... 620 
Daniel Mansfield ........ 1,900 
Caroline J. Dresser....... 700 
Lily B. Atherton ........ 620 
Carrie A. Cooke ...sseces 620 
Lucy A. Downing........ 620 
Emma'P. Eaton ....... 620 
Carrie H. Hazeltine...... 620 
Mary H. Hanks?.... 630. 620 
Adeline M. Ireson ....... 620 
Adelaide A. Keeler ...... 620 
Adelaide A. Keith....... 620 
Hattie Shepard.......... 520 
Abby Mi Webbs. sa. ens). 620 
Mary A. Wheeler........ 620 
John D. Billings......... 1,900 
Lizzie C. Capen..... arab 700 
Marion H. Burnham ..... 620 
Ella E. Buttrick......... 620 
Charlotte M. Chase ...... 620 
Alice K. Crosby ......... 520 
Mary J. Folsom ......... 520 
Esther F, Hannum....... 620 
Carrie M. Kingman...... 620 


Anna S. Lamson......... 620 


No. of Scholars 


Jan. 1, 1883. 


439 


526 


567 


683 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


Name of School. Teachers, Salary. Jan. 1, 1883. 
Webster Grammar, Clara E. Matchett ....... $620 
Rebecca Nickerson....... 520 
Plice Ch Phinneyiy. gos <a, 570 
Mary Mi, Towle. 7) sia. 620 
Mary A. Townsend...... 620 
Eaillie A.W ootas ok sa cain’ 620 
Klla C. Whitney...,..:.. 620 
Boardman Primary, Mary A. Lewis.......... 620 368 
Augusta, L. Balch.......% 600 
S. N. Chamberlain....... 600 
Mary E. Jennings........ 400 
Elizabeth J. Karcher..... 500 
Sarah E, Stewart ........ 600 
Evelyn A. Sawyer....... 600 
Bridge Primary, Elizabeth E. Dallinger ... 620 80 
Emily C. Dallinger ...... 600 
Cushing Primary, Isadore I. Foster...... glig 620 81 
Winona Abercrombie .... 500 
Dana Primary, Maria F. Williams....... 620 111 
ADDY Aa LEW ioe eens 600 
; Cordelia J. French.,..... 200 
Dunster Primary, Susan E, Wyeth......... 620 79 
Baran Ba WP alte..0'. co aes 600 
Felton Primary, Sarah J. Gunnison....... 620 142 
HlorenceacAs; Daviscy wsiss¢ 400 
Fannie C. Hartwell ...... 500 
Gannett Primary, Sarah J. A. Davis ....... 620 172 
AINA NL OnOA sok in'n'c as 600 
Mary. A. Rady.2s) .anecee 600 
LAITIO cs SURES hab Ons 600 
Gore Primary, Frances E. Pendexter.... 620 463 
Addie M. Bettinson ...... 600 
Mary A. BOMRue oa saeme 600 
Maria) J, Bacomiiek, cs as 600 
Sarah D, Graham........ 600 
Elizabeth B. Gahm ...... 400 
Lizzie J. Hawkins ....... 500 
Mary E. Mulloney....... 600 
Nellie L. Pike..... we aaa 600 . 
Harvard Primary, Helen's M Wards ya. aensien 620 105 
Ellen A. Cheney......... 600 
Holmes Primary, Marianne M. Webb...... 620 191 
Mary, I). Bullapdesss css a 600 
Pele M  Oye cats oaaauian 600 
Taabel Fosters ...s. ce ans 400 
Lake View Primary, Sarah M. Grieves...... “4 200 20 
Lassell Primary, Nellie iH. Baliuiis'sa sive kas 620 208 
Ella Te. uAVORy ous dase sane 600 
Cora.A. Reycroft ........ 500 
Frances E. Whoriskey.... 500 
Mason Primary, M. Lizzie Evans. ....<.9s 620 127 
Josephine H. Davis ...... 600 
Mi Lizaien Wome de aca ivinws 200 
Otis Primary, Luvia Goodnow.......... 620 396 


Mannie A lem ee ae 600 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. ne a serene: 
hy : 


Otis Primary, Martha H. Butler 
Josephine M. Doherty.... 
Ellen N. Leighton 
Mary E. Smallidge 
Ellen C. Walsh 
Kate F. Wellington 
Quincy Primary, Charlotte E. Jewell 
Lucy C. Wyeth 
Lucy E. Cyr 
Mary M. 'Tingey 
Reed Primary, Mary E. Parsons 
Harriet N. Keyes 
Margaret Kidd 
Riverside Primary, Elizabeth A. Tower 
M. Louise Akerman 
Amanda M. Alger 
Florence M. Hayward.... 
Sargent Primary, Frances J. Harrod 
Mary A. Brown 
Eliza J. Mitchell 
Mary E. Woodman 
Tarbell Primary, Evelina Brooks 
Mary H. Ross 
Annie C. Teel 
Willard Primary, Amelia Wright 
Louise W. Harris 


Mary E.G. Harrington... 

Kate M. Lowell 

Emma C, Otis 

Mary E. Sawyer 

Laura Wright 

Grace R. Woodward 
Wyman ' Primary, 


M. Carrie Dickman 
Mary M. Gilmore 
Agassiz School, Charlotte A. Ewell 
Maria L. Baldwin 
Emma A. Child 
Ella E. Coye 
Rosina C. Karcher 
City School, Julia S. Gushee 


TEACHER oF SinGinc.— Nathan Lincoln ...... . . «$1,700 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLS.— Francis Cogswell. . . . . . 2,700 


* Including a Grammar Class (47), and Primary Classes (180). 
t Including Grammar Scholars (10), and Primary Scholars (10). 
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SUMMARY. 


Stith DCU UB a AIG NOEMOOL ty) ds we es je ete ew ee 
* ASTAINTHAL SCUOOMM Nighi s', sys) ts 2 Kaba oad ls 
EOE Oe MCITOGIS: Mo alse 1st ies fe) fe be, leo 


&é 66 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


PLISR SCHOOL | ise saeluee, eons 
Grammar Schools. . . . 
Primary Schools . .. . 
IMETIBIG Coie ite VK) Teribitiony «i 5s 
Salary of Superintendent . 


$16,100 00 POVORER PUP eu le fee 
71,660 00 Gol te SG a a ae 
46,800 00 LN GN Sa re 
1,700 00 
2,700 00 


$138,960 00 


For each pupil 


Number of popes pee eine to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1883 


66 “6 ‘c 


Increase e e e e 


Jan. 1, 1882 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874 inclusive 


Decrease of pupils, 1875 . 
Increase of pupils, 1876 . 
Decrease of pupils, 1877 . 

t IDET OY 
Increase of pupils, 1879 . 

*f SOT LSSO) 
188] . 
1882 , 


“ it 4 


« ii 


Number of distinct schools 
" “ separate rooms 
° “ teachers . e 


e 


REPORT 


OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge: — 

I RESPECTFULLY submit the following as my report for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1882, it being my eighth report, and 
the fourteenth of the series of annual reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


I. — POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State census for 1880 . . . . 652,740 
The number of children in the city between five and fifteen years 
of age, May 1, 1882, as reported ah the officers Saat ai to 
ascertain the fact ACE aetpae ae 2 BN Se Nery oka yOe® 


II. —ScHOOLS. 


1 High School, with eleven separate rooms. 

8 Grammar Schools, with eighty-eight separate rooms. 
23 Primary Schools, with eighty-five separate rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two separate rooms. 
Peiseie MUMDET: OF VAN OCHOOIM ols 5) Wise elie!) dvb es 32 
Whole number of separate rooms . « . s « » « «© «© «© « 184 


III. — ScHooL-HOvUSEs. 


RETREAT IROL cae stalk aL wel $18 oo) fe cadis ceo wy lel saree 1 

ree eA EAT DC OOMMeh ial a iets us els Rates, wie liiel vette 8 

USEC LITMATM COGS git geal Rute) ee alt eet ayes te 21 
IV. — TEACHERS. 

maumber Of teachers It High School’ s 5. 6 8 ee Se ven Ke 12 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 7. 

Number of teachers in Grammar Schools ....... -. 97 


Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 90. 
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Number of teachers in Primary Schools . lt ant baie a EN aE 90 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools .... . 4 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including teacher of 

RACV CM MUL MEN NS RN gI Gly fo eph i velh avis ee (8! ale, 9 200 
Number of resignations of teachers holding permanent positions 17 
Number of permanent appointments . . .. . Pate atits 25 
Number of teachers who have attended Normal Hehoals ene te 125, 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools . 112 


V.— PUPILS. 
Attendance at all the Day Schools, 1878 to 1882 


Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 


Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered. Belonging, Attendance. Attendance. 


Nourse Rapiaeled ma eai de etompise cael maar aamee i attanee 
1878 3,845 3,282 3,049 92.9 
1879 3,862 3,352 3,117 92.9 
1880 3,931 3,439 3,205 93.1 
1881 4,039 3,572 3,309 92.6 


1882 4,147 3,627 3,360 92.6 
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Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1878 to 1882. 


Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent of 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1878 4,193 3,280 2,966 90.4 
1879 4,118 3,140 2,835 90.2 
1880 4,110 3,287 2,990 91.0 
1881 4,369 3,418 3,033 88.7 
1882 4,775 3,834 3,456 90.1 


Number of Pupils Admitted to, and Graduated from the 
High and Grammur Schools, 1878 to 1882. 


Bear late memoolin). |b High Hebesl ah), |; Graseeae eenoole|/ Gramthar Sanu 
1878 189 82 779 266 
1879 152 64 817 204 
1880 155 51 864 230 
1881 150 87 771 238 
1882 145 67 815 226 


Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 
with the Average Attendance, 1878 to 1882. 


Number of Pupils over Fifteen Years of Age, belonging to’ 
the Day Schools on the first of May, 1878 to 1882. 
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Number of Pupils in the twenty Private Schools in Cam- 
bridge, 1878 to 1882. 


Table Showing the Number in Each Course in the High 
School, December, 1882. 


Classical Complete Shorter Number of 


YEAR. Course. English. English. Divisions. 


ITCH Baas mies ete nan 


Te OULBE ee oc tinted sie eae 


Third eeeeeoeaeeoreene€ 


Secondiss sen soe ss 


Wire. : 7 Bea ease caw ae 


For the first two years the Classical and English Courses are 
identical. - 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the High School, 
December, 1882. 


et tiers oe wheter Sia 
Fourth eeeeeveeeeeeeee 


Second e@eeeeoeveeeeeeee 


aka’, ,.'stte's alata tee 
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Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, {-ecember, 1882. 


CLAss. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
MPR ss debe «atin 116 159 275 069 
FOOD oes s ok gnsctinats 205 261 466 117 
ERIAPURG sa’. 4 a's 04.0 cece 326 330 656 165 

. 
BOUISM We St waa sa hse s< 362 392 754 189 
PACH Goa cae ose aves 6 407 415 822 206 
PEE AGG os } bese o es 508 501 1,009 253 
MOAR 5 abt.e aaa caine ° 1,924 2,058 3,982 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Primary 
Schools, December, 1881. 


CLASS. Boys. Girls. Fotal. Per cent. 
REECE. Gan eta ad wis acs ale a 538 547 1,085 257 
Beeonds 05s. saad KPY 617 590 1,207 285 
PE WMONET cig ose a'ch a a hats 975 956 1,931 457 
MMV. dalche ad's <6 ele'e 2,130 2,093 4,223 | 


The statutes require that “the School Committee shall annu- 
ally, in the month of May, ascertain, or cause to be ascertained, 
the names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective 
towns and cities on the first day of May, between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof.” 

The following is a summary of the returns for 1882, made by 
the officers appointed to ascertain the required facts : — 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less 

SNTILOGIIER soi liatin Tae) Hig clie a luni et erleeayee ecatans cat tee Lae) OF 
Number in Public Schools five years old or more, but less than 

DUR O NR ire aaa ge NOE gE. ght) (dpa! ae oh ?,) GAN oy, xe Teil ue eh Waa heen ae) ge 
Number in Private Schools five years old or more, but less than 

LEMME LE cals Mier eat wife aY Pe edie ORIN GE Ve Cha ied. ee ar RMS! | Ltda 
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Number not attending school five years old or more, but less than 


3) 4 aril ahs Eee 613 
Number not Reding erreol Sent =p ald. or more, BuLe jess 

than fourteen. .. sehute 303 
Number not attending soa fourteen ett old or more, Si less 

chan nites.) 6. ey ES 248 
Whole number not sisal Ast five years mie or more, but 

less than fifteen. . . . 1,164 


Number in the city eight on old or niey Pint 1688 han 
eae nt) Me BM ee. AQ M8B 


VI. — FINANCES. 


Cost of instruction in Day Schools . . ... . . «. « $137,328 55 
Text-books and stationery for Day Sehools . .... . 3,538 41 
Incidentalexpenses:for Day Schools.) 40. eae 1,534 28 
Cost of Evening Drawing Schools .......« « 700 00 
Care and repairs of school-houses. . . . . . « « « « 23,829 28 
‘Amount expended for school-house in Ward Four. . . . 11,466 43 
Amount expended for new furniture. . ......s. 613 30 


Total expenditures for all school purposes. . . . .. . . $179,010 25 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($783.96) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($226.75), actual cost 

of the schools tothe city .. . - + $177,999 54 
Assessed value of real and personal haves Mey. 1882 - « 60,575,130 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 

LOL Ore Na OMB Sera thre TRGe ail e tike Mite een eM yh walk 0035 


Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1875 to 1882. 


[The cost is made up of the salaries of the teachers, superintendent, and truant 
officers. | 


Yuan. Whole Cost. gage tees Cost per Pupil. 
1875 $165,024 25 7,167 $23 02 
1876 164,818 00 7,066 23 32 
1877 151,946 65 7,139 21 28 
1878 136, 91 20 7,028 19 42 
1879 132,570 49 6,957 19 05 
1880 _ 180,871 75 7,175 18 17 
1881 132,501 10 7,434 17 82 


1882 137,328 55 7,898 17 38 
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Cost of the Day Schools, 1875 to 1882. 


[The expenditures for new school-houses and alterations are not included.] 


Whole Cost. ; an eetileg Cost per Pupil. 


$212,960 72 7,167 $29 71 


200,894 09 7,066 28 43 


180,974 36 7,139 25 35 


162,437 77 7,028 23 11 


158,196 21 6,957 22 73 


153,967 56 7,175 21 45 


158,282 84 7,434 21 }29 


166,230 7,898 21 04 


Remarks on the Statistics. 


By the arrangement of the statistics this year, comparison 
can be made between them and those of several preceding years. 
Statistics become increasingly valuable when thus arranged. Not 
only are the single facts made known, but by inspection other 
information can be obtained. The following facts among others 
can be gathered from the preceding tables : — 

There has been an increase during the past year of 472 in the 
average daily attendance of pupils belonging to the day schools, 
while in five years the increase has been only 774. As there 
has been no falling off in the attendance at the private schools, 
this indicates that people are again moving into Cambridge from 
other cities and towns. 

The average attendance for five years, with the exception 
of one year, has varied but eight tenths of one per cent. The 
attendance at the High School is better than at the grammar 
schools, and at the grammar schools better than at the primary 
schools. 

The following additional facts, relating to attendance at the 
High School, taken from a report of the High School Committee, 
are of special interest : — 

“It has been stated that very few who enter the High School 
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remain to graduate. On examining the records we find that the 
number that entered from 1870 to 1878 inclusive was 1,352; 
the number that graduated from 1874 to 1882 inclusive was 
569, over 42 per cent, or nearly half of the number admitted, 
four years before. Of this number 149 (111 boys, 38 girls) 
were in the five years’ (classical) course; 318 (52 boys, 226 
girls) in the four years’; 95 (33 boys, 62 girls) in the three 
years’; * and 7 (6 boys, 1 girl) in the two years’. 

“It is also often asserted that the High School is the school 
of the rich, and ought not to be supported by taxes wrung from 
the poor; for the rich can afford to pay for the instruction of 
their children, and the poor do not as a rule send their children 
to the High School. <A careful investigation shows that of the 
parents of 67 who graduated last July, 11 pay taxes on $10,000 
or more, while 28 pay no taxes, or only a poll-tax.” 

The cost of instruction, which is made up of the salaries of 
the teachers, superintendent, and truant officers, has increased 
for two years, but during the same time the cost per pupil has 
decreased, it being now nearly eighty cents less than two years 
ago, and nearly six dollars less than in 1876, a reduction in 
seven years of more than twenty-five per cent. 

There has also been an increase for two years in the whole 
cost of the schools, the expenditures for new school-houses and 
alterations not being included. But not only for the two years, 
-but for the past eight years, there has been a constant decrease 
in the whole cost for each pupil, the decrease being over eight 
dollars, or nearly thirty per cent. 


School Accommodations. 


The new school-house in Ward Four, now known as the Tar- 
bell Primary School-house, was completed in August, and all 
the rooms were occupied at the beginning of the autumn term, 
The building is of wood, two stories high, exclusive of the base- 
ment. Its length is 66} feet, and its width 44 feet. Each story 
contains two school-rooms, 27} by 381, two dressing-rooms, 5 
by 20, and a hall or entry of ample dimensions. In the upper 


* This course is now given up. 
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story there are also two small class-rooms, about 9 by 10. The 
plan of the house is such that two or four rooms can be added, and 
only slight changes be required in the original building. The 
house with new furniture cost, in round numbers, $12,000. 
This does not include the value of the land (19,500 square 
feet), which was owned by the city, and thought to be worth 
about $4,000. 

Two school-houses have been built within the past two years, 
but the increase in the number of pupils has more than kept 
pace with the increase in school accommodations. In Ward 
Three, where the first of the two school-houses was built, there 
is now a class of sixty scholars in a room not intended for school 
purposes, having no yard and no suitable accommodations for 
little children. To meet the wants of this part of the city, I 
recommend that the third story of the Gore Schoo!-house be fin- 
ished, and that the lower classes of the Putnam Grammar 
School be removed to that building and placed under the charge 
of a male teacher, to be appointed sub-master of the Putnam 
School. 

In Ward Four all the rooms in the new school-house are 
occupied, as I have already said, and there is not a vacant 
school-room in the ward. In Ward One, in one of the primary 
schools, four teachers are at work in two rooms, and it was 
with great difficulty that the grammar school was organized in 
September on account of numbers. 

In my last report I wrote as follows: “The next new school- 
house, unless it be a small one for the little children in the 
vicinity of Lake View Avenue, should be for a grammar school, 
and be located not fur from the present school-house on Put- 
nam Avenue.” 

Since writing this, a school has been opened near Lake View 
Avenue, in a house rented by the city. The rooms, however, 
are not adapted to school purposes, and the number of children 
attending this school will hardly justify the erection of a build- 
ing for themalone. The opening of this school has led me to 
consider again the whole subject of school accommodations for 
Wards One and Four; and after careful inquiry as to the num- 
ber of children in different parts of these wards, I am satisfied 
that with two new primary-school buildings, to be used for a 
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while both for primary and grammar school classes, the erection 
of a grammar school-house on Putnam Avenue can be post- 
poned for a few years. This seems desirable, for the cost of 
two primary school-houses would be only about thirty thousand 
dollars, while the cost of a building for a grammar school would 
be nearly sixty thousand. 

The new school-house for Ward One should be located on or 
near Lowell Street. This will bring a school: sufficiently near 
to the children in the vicinity of Lake View Avenue, and also to 
those living on or near Foster Strcet, who now go to the schools 
near Harvard Square. In Ward Four, I would locate the new 
building somewhere in the vicinity of the corner of Put- 
nam Avenue and Pearl Street. One hundred or more of the 
scholars now attending the Willard School could as conven- 
iently attend school in this locality, and the rooms now occupied 
by them could be used for grammar-school classes. Eventually 
the Willard School-house might be taken for a grammar school, 
and the little children be provided with smaller houses nearer 
their homes. 


No School on Saturdays. 


The facts relating to the change by which Saturday became a 
holiday, although generally known in Cambridge, may be of in- 
terest to those connected with schools in other‘cities. At the 
meeting of the School Committee in November, 1881, it was 
ordered: “That from the first Monday of December till the 
end of the winter term, the schools be kept on Wednesday 
afternoons, and be not kept on Saturday forenoons, and that the 
Superintendent, at the end of the time named, ascertain the 
wishes of the parents and teachers in relation to the continuance 
of this arrangement.” 

January 5, 1882, a petition, signed by twenty-nine parents, 
was presented to the Committee asking “that the old arrange- 
ment to keep Wednesday afternoon as a holiday be again insti- 
tuted.” At a subsequent meeting this petition was referred to 
the Superintendent of Schools. Jan. 25, the Superintendent 
reported as follows: Ist. A recommendation that the order 
adopted November, 1881, be rescinded; 2d. An order that 
from the beginning of the spring term till the first of October, 
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the experiment be again tried, and that the Superintendent re- 
port, at the regular meeting in September, the wishes of parents 
and teachers in relation to the. continuance of the arrangement. 

The first recommendation was made because it was found that 
many parents had arranged, before the action of the Committee, 
to have their children receive instruction in music, dancing, or 
painting, on Wednesday afternoons; the second, because it was 
believed that, all things considered, the advantages were in 
favor of keeping school Wednesday afternoon, and of making 
Saturday a holiday. 

On the 13th of September, the following question was sent 
in printed form to every family having children in school, also 
to the teachers: “Do you prefer the present arrangement by 
which there is no school on Saturdays?” The question was to 
be answered by writing yes or no. 

The result was as follows; 2,778 parents wrote yes, 1,425 
wrote no. Of the teachers, 113 wrote yes, and 64 wrote no. It 
will be seen that nearly two thirds, both of the parents and of 
the teachers, expressed a preference for the arrangement by 
which there is no school on Saturdays. 

By making a whole holiday of Saturday, our teachers are 
able to attend many of the lectures on educational subjects now 
given in Boston on that day. Many of them improve these 
opportunities. More than fifty are in attendance upon the lec- 
tures of Prof. W. H. Niles on Physical Geography, and an 
equal number will attend those of Dr. H. P. Bowditch on 
Physiology. These lectures are provided by the Boston Society 
of Natural History, and are free to all teachers of Public 
Schools in or near Boston. 


Attendance Required. 


I am occasionally asked whether there is any law to compel 
children to attend school if their parents do not choose to send 
them. 

Section 1, chapter 47, of the Public Statutes reads as follows : 


** Every person having under his control a child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, shall annually cause such child to attend for at 
least twenty weeks some public day school in the city or town in which 
he resides, which time shall be divided, so far as the arrangement of school 
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terms will allow, into two terms each of ten consecutive weeks; and for 
every neglect of such duty the person offending shall forfeit to the use of 
the public schools of such city or town a sum not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars; but if the person so neglecting was not able, by reason of poverty, 
to send such child to school, orif such child has attended for a like period 
of time a private day school approved by the school committee of such city 
or town or is regularly attending a public or private day school known as 
a half-time school, also approved by them, or if such child has been other- 
wise furnished for alike period of time with the means of education, or 
has already acquired the branches of learning taught in the public schools, 
or if his physical or mental condition is such as to render such attend- 
ance inexpedient or impracticable, such penalty shall not be incurred.” 


It is clearly the purpose of this statute to give every child an 
opportunity, under favorable circumstances, to get an education. 
Parents are not at liberty to deprive their children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years of the privileges of school for 
twenty weeks every year, except under circumstances which 
make attendance unnecessary or inexpedient. 


Industrial Instruction. 


I do not propose to discuss this question, but I fully believe 
that at no distant day manual training will be an organic part 
of our school work. The experiment has already been tried in 
one of the Boston grammar schools with complete success. The 
master, in his report to the School Committee, says: “The 
school went on with unbroken and successful regularity. The 
teacher was promptly on hand, the order was good, the pupils 
interested. It was delightful to see the eager desire manifested 
everywhere in the room to do the day’s work well.” 

In speaking of its effect upon the regular work of the school, 
he writes as follows: “I consider that the results go far to 
prove that manual training is so great a relief from the itera- 
tion of school work that it is a positive benefit rather than a 
detriment to the course in the other studies.” — 

This testimony should have great influence. It comes from 
a man who carefully weighs his words, and who knows whereof 
he speaks. | 

I would like to see the experiment tried in Cambridge in con- 
nection with our City School. This school is composed almost 
wholly of boys, many of whom are sent there for truancy. Out 
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of school these boys are still under the oversight of some per- 
son, and are restricted in their freedom to the play-room and 
the play-ground. During the long days of the year time must 
hang heavily on their hands. , How changed would these hours 
of recreation be, were these boys to become interested in the 
use of the plane, the saw, and the hammer! Andit is more 
than possible that the change would reach beyond the months 
of their connection with this school. There is a fascination to a 
boy in the use of tools, and the knowledge of their use may be 
of great service to him in after years. It may save him from a 
life of indolence, and be the means by which he will earn an 
honest livelihood. 

The Committee, however, is not authorized to provide instruc- 
tion in manual training until the City Council makes an appro- 
priation for that purpose. ‘The statute is as follows : — 


‘¢ A town may establish and maintain one or more industrial schools, 
which shall be under the superintendence of the school committee, who 
shall employ the teachers, prescribe the arts, trades, and occupations to 
be taught therein, and have the general control and management thereof; 
but they shall not expend for any such school an amount exceeding the 
appropriation specifically made therefor, and shall not compel any scholar 
to study any trade, art, or occupation without the consent of his parent 
or guardian; and attendance upon such school shall not take the place of 
the attendance upon public schools required by law.’’ 


Books for Reading or Reference. 


At the meeting of the Board in November, an order was 
adopted instructing me to prepare and print a list of such books 
as in my opinion are desirable or proper for general reading by 
the pupils of the public schools; also of such books as may be 
especially useful for reading or reference in connection with 
their studies. 

In 1876 I prepared, with the aid of the teachers, a short list 
of books having in view the same object. In carrying out the 
wishes of the Committee I have thought it best to revise that 
list, and to extend it by adding books recommended by teachers 
and by others interested in providing good reading for the 
young. 

The list of books for general reading can be found in the ap- 
pendix to this report. That of books for reference has not yet 
been completed. 
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Evening Drawing School. 


By reference to the statistics of the Drawing School it will be 
seen that the average attendance from year to year is less than 
fifty per cent of the number registered. In the school for mechan- 
ical drawing last year thirty-six pupils were present less than ten 
evenings, and in that for free-hand drawing forty-two. Even 
if these pupils belonged to the school only a part of the term, 
and were regular in attendance while they were members, the 
time was not sufficient for them to attain results of much value. 

There are more applicants every year at the opening of the 
school than can be accommodated. At the same time, judging 
from the past, we have ample provision for all who will avail 
themselves to the full extent of the privileges of the school; and 
some plan should be adopted which will enable them to enter 
upon their work at the beginning of the term without delay, and 
to continue it without interruption. 

I would suggest that hereafter admission to the school be by 
tickets, and that the tickets be given to applicants as follows: 
First, to former members whose attendance was at least sixty 
per cent of the whole number of evenings of their connec- 
tion with the school; second, to new applicants who pledge 
themselves to be present three evenings out of every five; third, 
to such others as may be admitted without detriment to the 
school. 


Cambridze School Reports, —1841 to 1860. 


During the year I have re-read these reports with great inter- 
est and profit. Not only do they contain information about the 
schools of Cambridge, but I have found them rich in the discus- 
sion of educational subjects. Selections from these reports 
might be compiled into a volume of great value. One subject, 
however, has received more attention than any other. It is the 
one which thoughtful persons to-day believe to be of vital impor- 
tance to the interests of the schools and the State. I refer to 
that of moral training. 

The more recent reports of the Committee are within reach of 
those who desire to read them, but the earlier reports cannot 
easily be obtained. Even the School Department has not a 
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comp!ete set in its possession. I have, therefore, thought it best, 
especially as the condition of the schools has been so fully pre- 
sented in the report of the Committee, to confine my report this 
year almost entirely to statistical information, and use the re- 
maining pages assigned to me to start again on their work of do- 
ing good some of the earnest words which I have found in these 
reports, — words written by men who took a deep interest in the 
cause of education, and who gave freely of their time and 
thought to the welfare of the public schools of Cambridge. 
These selections are from the first twenty printed reports of 
the School Committee, and are confined to the one subject of 


Moral Training. 


*¢ We would urge the importance of more attention, in all our schools, 
to good manners and morals, the principles of piety, and the princi- 
ples on which good free institutions are based and sustained. While we 
never could allow sectarian influences to be exercised, or the politics of 
party to be inculcated, we do feel that great truths, everywhere acknowl- 
edged by the wise and good in this free land, should be incorporated into 
the education of free citizens and immortal minds.”’ 


‘Tt is hoped that the teachers will continue to receive the countenance 
of all good men in their endeavors to banish lying, obscenity, profane- 
ness, and every other vice and impropriety from the schools, and to incul- 
cate purity, kindness, reverence, and the love of God.”’ 


‘¢ We think that more pains should be taken to cultivate reverence. 
Within the memory of many who are yet young all the children were 
taught to say, ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir,’ to take off their hats when a 
stranger, or any respectable citizen went past; and, above all, ‘ to rise up 
before the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man.’ In losing the 
manners of our old-school gentlemen, are we in no danger of losing those 
qualities of character which have given our venerated Commonwealth, in 
respect to order, courteousness, and solid worth, a highly enviable posi- 
tion among the States of our Union? We do not look fora restoration of 
all the customs of former times, but we think that care should be taken 
to observe that law of the State which requires the inculcation in our 
schools of ‘all those virtues which are the ornament of human society, 
and the basis upon which a republican institution is founded.’ 

*¢ Among these virtues, the statutes enumerate ‘the principles of piety.’ 
The peculiarities of any denomination cannot, of course, be tolerated in 
the schools. But there is a broad platform laid down by the Common- 
wealth on which all Christians can meet. 

‘¢ Aside from other considerations, it is universally conceded that mo- 
rality is indispensable to the welfare, if not to the very existence, of a 
republic. Patriotism, therefore, demands the inculcation of the virtues, 
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especially justice, integrity, and benevolence. But, in the words of our 
own great Washington, ‘ Let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be» maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education upon minds of a peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Let our teachers seek to elevate, purify, and ennoble the characters of 
the children, by inculcating those principles of Christian morality and 
piety in which all are agreed, and which the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth requires to be taught; to inspire their pupils by example and 
precept with a high sense of honor, with a strict regard to justice, purity, 
honesty, and truth, with a disposition to aspire after excellence, and 
with all those good affections which are connected with love to God and 
love to man. Our teachers are sculptors, whose business it is, not to 
chisel out beautiful forms of stone for the admiration of posterity, but 
to unfold and fashion immortal minds, to make good children, good 
brothers and sisters, good men and women, good and useful citizens, to 
assist in laying the foundations of character for ‘ the life that now is, and 
that which is to come.’ ” 


‘‘ Though our teachers were doing all that we desire, to give the most 
thorough instruction in the several branches now prescribed, — in the 
languages, in grammar, history, geography, mathematics, and the natural 
sciences, — still, if this were all, they would come far short of accomplish- 
ing the highest purpose of education, which is the cultivation, not of the 
intellectual powers, but of the moral and religious capacities and affec- 
tions. Without the cultivation of this part of the child’s nature, which 
is its peculiar and pre-eminent endowment, the development of its intel- 
lect merely may be not only useless, but worse than useless, and fraught 
with danger to society. . 

‘** Considering the moral dangers that are thickening around our youth, 
the total want of all moral and religious instruction for many at home, 
the exposure of others from day to day to the most corrupting examples, 
the low tone of public sentiment in respect to the obligations of truth and 
justice, the supreme regard that is paid to self-interest, and the alarming 
disregard that is apparent for those legal oaths on which all security 
under law depends, the thousand agencies at work to corrupt the public 
morals, the licentious publications of the day designed to lure the young to 
ruin, and so cheap and common as to be insinuated everywhere, the tide 
of immigration pouring in upon our land, bringing with it the ignorance 
and vice of older countries, and, lastly, the fearful increase of crime, 
especially of juvenile depravity, as attested by the records of our criminal 
courts, —it is time that the community were awakened to the public peril, 
and, if there be any jealousy of sectarian influence which would exclude 
moral and religious instruction from the schools, that it should be cast 
away at once and forever.”’ 


“The object of the law of our State, requiring schools to be public 
nurseries of virtue, is undoubtedly that they may train up good citizens. 
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But he only can be a good citizen who is a good man; and all observation 
and experience unite in teaching that there is no probability, according 
to the usual and natural course of things, that he will bea good man who 
has not previously been made a good child.” 


‘Tt is sometimes said that there is little, if any, moral and religious in- 
struction inour schools. This is expressed too strongly,and shows a want 
of discrimination. All the admonitions administered to the children and 
youth for waste of ime, for deception and falsehood, for vulgarity and pro- 
faneness, for cruelty, and the indulgence of every evil passion, and for dis- 
respect and disobedience to parents and teachers, constitute so far moral 
and religious instruction. Such instruction cannot be of a merely nega- 
tive kind. It cannot fail to bring into prominent view the opposite virtues 
of industry, of truthfulness, of purity of thought and language, of hu- 
manity, of control over evil passions, and of obedience to parents and 
teachers.” 


“The Committee have been unceasing in their endeavors to show that the 
proper business of education is to train up immortal beings, not only to 
do the practical business to which circumstances, inclination, or taste 
may call them, but to fulfil the duties of citizens in a community of 
equals, under a sense of responsibility to the country and to God; that, 
while the work of trade and profession must be faithfully performed, 
there is a moral nature and an intellectual power above and beyond trades 
and professions, the exaltation of which is the true end of education, as 
well as of the whole discipline of man’s life on earth. The man is above 
the mechanic, the merchant, or the lawyer.” 


‘¢ The Committee have not failed to observe the judicious earnestness 
with which many of our teachers have attempted a good moral influence 
over their pupils. Decided commendation is due to those who have 
directed their attention to the moral wants of our children, and have 
used their best endeavors to secure to them a knowledge of the principles 
and precepts of Christianity in their application to the relations and 
duties of the school-room; of their influence in the formation of charac- 
ter; of their authority over all persons; and of their claim to control the 
conduct in every relation, and to influence the life at all times and in all 
places.”’ 


*¢ We doubt not that our schools are under good moral influences; that 
those who preside over them permit no indelicate action, discourage a 
tell-tale spirit, repress personal rivalries, soothe, as far as possible, the 
excitable temper, and encourage the depressed spirit. The teacher’s own 
character must be brought to bear as much as possible on the pupils’, his 
reverence should inspire theirs, his patience sustain, his sympathy cheer, 
his hope kindle, his respect lead them to respect themselves. The labor 
should not be so much to give his own views of duty as to awaken theirs, 
not so much to present morality as an outward obligation, as to elevate 
the individual conscience into its rightful pre-eminence as the guide of 
life, the throne of power, the crown of glory, the altar of God! Let our 
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teachers remember what Prof. Huntington has so eloquently said of the 
teacher’s unconscious moral influence over his charge; let them give the 
heart as well as the head to their high calling, let them determine that intel- 
lectual distinction shall not be set above moral excellence, let them be 
deeply impressedby the responsibility they cannot evade, and quickened 
by the promise made to every spiritual worker; and higher results than 
we now venture to hope will be realized in that peace which is permanent, 
in that blessedness which can never pass away.” 


By the rules of the Committee our teachers are required to 
give instruction in morals in conformity with the provisions of 
the Public Statutes. I am glad to bear testimony to the fact 
that many of them are giving much thoughtful attention to this 
part of their work. It is too often true that children hear at 
home careless or unkind remarks in reference to their teachers 
which prejudice their minds to such an extent as to render un- 
availing all effort at school in their behalf. Let me therefore 
bespeak for teachers the hearty co-operation of parents. Not 
for the teacher’s sake do I ask it, but for the sake of the child. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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~RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
RULES RELATING TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


I. DUTIES OF THE CHAIRMAN. — The Mayor of the City is Chairman 
of the School Committee, ex officio. It shall be his duty to call a meeting 
of the Board during the first week of each municipal year, and to call any 
special meeting thereof when he may deem it necessary, or when re- 
quested so to do by any of its members. In the absence of the Chair- 
man, his place shall be filled by the Board pro tempore. All committees 
shall be nominated by the Chairman, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Board. 


II. APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND SUBCOMMITTEES. — At 
the first meeting in each year, the Board shall elect a Secretary, and shall 
fix his salary for the ensuing year; it shall also appoint the following sub- 
committees, namely: — 


A subcommittee of ten, two from each Ward, on the Examination of 
Teachers, 
Subcommittees of five, one from each Ward: — 


On the High School. 
On the City School. 
On the Training Class. 
On Truant Officers. 
On School-houses and Health. 
On Drawing. 
Subcommittees of three members each:— 
On Salaries. 
On Rules and Regulations. 
On Text-books. 
On Music. 
On Accounts and Estimates. 
On Examinations and Promotions. 


The schools in the several Wards, with the exception of those above 
named, shall be under the immediate direction of the members residing 
in those Wards. 


III. DuTIEs OF THE SECRETARY.—TIt shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to keep a true record of the doings of the Board, and report 
an abstract of the same in some newspaper printed in Cambridge; to give 
written notice of its meetings; to preserve files of communications and 
documents belonging to the Board; to furnish all teachers appointed or 
confirmed by the Board with certificates of qualification; to prepare the 
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School Returns required by law; to see that the records are present at 
each meeting; and in general to perform the appropriate duties of his 
office. 


IV. Montuiy MEETINGS. — The Board shall hold regular monthly 
meetings at such time as shall be determined by vote. The order of busi- 
ness shall be as follows: — 


1. Reading the records of the last meeting. 
. Communications from City Council. 
. Approval of bills. 
. Unfinished business of previous meetings. 
. Nomination and confirmation of teachers. 
. Reports of Committees. 
. Orders, Resolutions, Petitions, etc. 
V. Quorum. — Eight members of the Board, not counting the Mayor, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


“Io Or BP CO bO 


VI. SUSPENSION OF RuLES.—The consent of three fourths of the 
members present at any meeting shall be requisite for the suspension of 
any standing Rule of this Board, or Regulation of the Schools, unless the 
proposal for the same shall have lain upon the table for at least one 
week. 

VII. AMENDMENT OF SCHOOL REGULATIONS. — Any amendment of 
the School Regulations must be proposed in writing, and referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Regulations, or to some other committee, who 
shall report thereon in writing at the next regular meeting, when their 
report and the proposed amendment shall be in order for consideration 
and action; and a vote, in favor of the proposed amendment, of two 
thirds of the members present, shall be necessary for its adoption. 


VIII. ORDER. — Every member, when about to speak, shall rise and 
respectfully address the Chair; shall confine himself to the question 
under debate, and avoid personalities. 

IX. DUTIES OF SUBCOMMITTEES. — It shall be the duty of Subcom- 
mittees, having charge of particular schools, to give advice to the teachers 
on any emergency; and, on complaint duly made, to take cognizance of 
any difficulty that may have occurred between the teachers and the 
parents or guardians of the pupils, subject to an appeal to the whole 
Board. When the office of teacher in any school shall become vacant, 
the Subcommittee of the Ward in which the vacancy occurs shall, after 
consultation with the Superintendent, fill such vacancy, and report their 
doings to the whole. Board at its next meeting, subject to its approval. 
But the member of the Committee having charge of each school shall 
have authority to appoint substitutes, and also to provide for vacancies, 
until the same can be filled by the Ward Committee. No nomination of 
teachers shall be acted on at the meeting at which it is made, but it shall 
lie over for one month. 

In addition to the specific duties of the said Subcommittees, it shall be 
their duty, generally, to make such temporary arrangements as they may 
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find necessary in relation to their schools, or the convenience of the in- 
structors, in cases not provided for by the General Regulations. 

The Committee on Rules and Regulations shall take into careful con- 
sideration every proposition to repeal or amend any Rule or Regulation, 
whenever the same shall be referred to them, and shall report in writing, 
stating their reasons for or against the proposed change. 

The Committee on School-houses shall consider every matter relating to 
the erection or alteration of a school-house that shall be referred to them > 
by the Board, and shall report in writing such recommendations in each 
case as they may deem expedient. They shall from time to time examine 
all the schools and school-houses in the city, and annually, in the month 
of December, and at such other times as they may see fit, shall report 
upon their sanitary condition. 

Committee on Salaries. — All propositions for changes in the salaries 
of teachers shall be referred to the Committee on Salaries, who shall re- 
port in writing, at the next regular meeting, such recommendations con- 
cerning the same as they may deem expedient. No alteration shall be 
made in the salary of any teacher until the report of the Committee 
thereon shali have been received. 

Committee on Text-books.— Every proposition involving a change in 
the Course of Studies or in the Text-books, prescribed for the Grammar 
and Primary Schools, shall be referred to the Committee on Text-books; 
similar propositions relating to the High School shall be referred to the 
High School Committee; and no change shall be made except with the 
written consent of two thirds of the Committee reporting thereon, and 
the concurrent vote of two thirds of the whole Board. Annually, the 
Committee on Text-books and the Committee on the High School shall 
examine the course of studies pursued in the schools under their charge, 
and recommed to the Board, at the meeting in April, such changes in 
the Text-books and such improvements in the course of instruction as 
they may deem expedient. Whenever the Committee on Text-books, or 
the Committee on the High School, shall resolve in favor of the intro- 
duction of a new Text-book, they shall request the author or publisher of 
such book to furnish each member of the Board with a copy of the same 
for examination. | 

The Committee on Music shall exercise a general supervision over this 
department in all the schools, and the Teacher of Music shall perform 
his duties under its direction. 

The Committee on Accounts and Estimates shall carefully examine and 
audit all accounts submitted to the School Board, and keep a record of 
the same. They shall also, annually, in the month of January, prepare 
a written estimate, to be presented to the City Council, of the amount of 
money required for the support of the Public Schools during the current 
year, and shall submit the said estimate in print to this Board for ap- 
proval. 

The Commitiee on Examinations and Promotions shall prepare the 
schedules for the public and private examinations of the Grammar and 
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Primary Schools, and shall have a general supervision of the examina- 
tions for promotion. 

The Committee on Drawing shall éxercise a general supervision over 
this department in .all the schools, and the Teachers of Drawing shall 
perform their duties under its direction. 

Committee on the Examination of T:achers.— Nominations for the Gram- 
mar and Primary Schools, below the grade of master in the Grammar 
Schools, shall be referred to this Committee, who shall inquire and report 
as to the qualifications of the nominee before final action thereon is 
taken by the Board. Whenever the Subcommittee of a Ward deems it 
desirable to have a special report upon the condition of any class of any 
school in such Ward, it shall notify the Committee on the Examination 
of Teachers; and it shall be the duty of that Committee to visit the class 
and to report to the full Board in executive session. 


X. DISSATISFACTION WITH TEACHERS. — Any member of the Com- 
mittee who may be dissatified with a teacher shall give notice of such 
dissatisfaction to the Board; and all further action in relation to such 
teacher shall be under its direction. 


XI. EXAMINATIONS. — The schools shall be examined publicly once 
in each year, —the High School and the Grammar Schools in the month of 
December, and thePrimary Schools in the month of May, — by the whole 
Board or by Subcommittees. The examination shall be confined to the 
studies pursued during a specified period. At the regular meeting of the 
Committee in April, each member of the Committee shall have certain 
schools assigned him for private examination, which examination shall 
be made without any previous announcement; and the reports of such 
examinations shall be sent to the Secretary by the 10th of June, to be 
placed on file, and open only to the inspection of the Board and Super- 
intendent. 

XII. ANNUAL REPorT. — The Annual Report required by the stat- 
ute of the Commonwealth shall be prepared by a Committee appointed 
for that purpose, and presented to the Board for its acceptance. 


CHAPTER II. 
RULES RELATING TO THE INSTRUCTORS. 


I. EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. — No teacher shall be appointed to 
office until he or she shall have passed a satisfactory examination upon 
the several branches required by law to be taught in the Public Schools. 


II. TEACHERS TO OBSERVE ALL THE SCHOOL REGULATIONS. — All 
teachers in the Public Schools are required to make themselves familiar 
with the provisions of these Regulations, and especially that portion of 
them relating to their school duties. They are also required to observe 
and carry into ful! effect all the Regulations of the School Committee in 
relation to the instruction and discipline of their respective schools. No 
teacher shall be excused from the regular observance of any Regulation, 
except by a vote of the Board. 
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III. Report oF ABSENCES. — When any teacher is absent from 
school, he or she shall immediately give notice of such absence, and the 
reason therefor, to the Subcommittee having charge of the school, and 
to thesSuperintendent, and each teacher shall, at the end of each school 
term, send to the Superintendent of Schools a report of the number of 
school sessions in which he or she has been absent from school during 
that school term, the reason of such absences, the names of the substi- 
tutes, and the number of school sessions each substitute was employed in 
his or her school; and also the number of times he or she failed to be 
present at school fifteen minutes before the opening of each school ses- 
sion. The absence of any teacher or assistant from school during any 
session required by the Regulations, without permission from the Com- 
mittee or Superintendent, shall be considered sufficient ground for the . 
removal of such teacher or assistant. 


IV. ELECTION AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS. —The teachers shall 
be chosen annually, and their salaries voted, at the regular meeting in 
June ; and those teachers will be considered candidates for re-election 
who do not signify a desire to the contrary. The teachers shall be paid 
one tenth of their annual salaries at the beginning of each month, except 
the months of August and September. ‘The increase in regular salaries 
shall commence at the monthly period of payment nearest to the date of 
the beginning of the second or third year of instruction. The pay of reg- 
ular teachers, who are in school only a part of the month preceding any 
period of payment, shall be as many fortieths of the annual salary as 
there are weeks, each school session being considered one tenth of a week. 


V. Pay oF SUBSTITUTES. — Substitutes employed in the absence of 
any teacher shall be paid from the salary of such teacher, unless, from a 
report by the Committee on Salaries, the Board shall otherwise order. 
The pay of substitutes, when acting as assistants in the Grammar 
Schools, shall be one dollar ($1.00) for each school session; and, when 
acting as teachers in the Primary Schools, shall be eighty cents (.80) for 
each school session. This rate of pay shall continue for the first four 
weeks of the teacher’s absence ; after which, it may be increased by the 
Ward Committee. 


VI. ScHoot Hours.—The hours for keeping school (except the 
High School) shall be from 9, A. M. until 12 M., and from 2 until 4 P. M., 
for the entire school year ; which hours, both as to opening and closing, 
shall be punctually observed by the several instructors. 


VII. TEACHERS REQUIRED TO BE AT THEIR SCHOOL-ROOMS 
EARLY. — All the teachers are required to be at their respective school- 
rooms at least fifteen minutes before the specified time for beginning 
school; and all pupils, who during that time may be in or about their 
respective school-houses, shall be subject to all the rules of order for 
school hours. 


VIIL. SCHEDULE AND STATISTICS.—It shall be the duty of each 
teacher to prepare and present to the Secretary, at the close of the Spring 
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Term in July, such statistical information as the Committee may from 
time to time require ; and the bill of no teacher shall be approved until 
this statistical information is furnished. 


IX. KEEPING THE SCHOOL REGISTER. — All the instructors shall be 
required to keep accurately the School Register recommended by the 
State Board of Education. 


X. DIscipLINE. — It is enjoined on the instructors to exercise vigilant, 
prudent, and firm discipline, and to govern by persuasion and gentle 
measures, as far as practicable. No pupil shall be kept after school 
hours more than half an hour after each session. No scholar on entering 
the schools of the city shall be subject to corporal punishment in any 
form. But, if any scholar prove to be disorderly or refractory, such 
scholar, on due notice to parent or guardian, and on the written consent 
of the Committee having charge of the school, shall be liable to corporal 
punishment during the remainder of the term. 


XI. SUSPENSION OF PUPILS. — Any instructor may suspend a pupil 
from school for violation of the School Regulations or the rules of the 
school, or for any other sufficient cause ; but he shall immediately report 
the case to the parent or guardian of such pupil, and to the Subcommittee 
of the school or to the Superintendent of Schools, with a written state- 
ment of the cause of such suspension. Whenever the Superintendent of 
Schools is notified of the suspension of a pupil, he shall investigate the 
case, and, if in his judgment the suspension should continue for a longer 
period than one week, shall report to the Subcommittee having charge of 
the school. No pupil under censure in one school shall be admitted to 
any other. 


XII. TARDINESS AND ABSENCE OF PUPILS.— Every scholar not 
present at the appointed time for opening the session of the schools shall 
be marked as tardy. No pupil shall be admitted after the hour of com- 
mencing, without a satisfactory excuse ; and all absence must be satis- 
factorily accounted for. Any pupil not having a satisfactory excuse, 
either for absence or tardiness, may be required to bring from the 
Subcommittee or Superintendent a written permit to return to school. 
It shall be the duty of the teachers, in case of frequent or prolonged 
absence of any of the pupils belonging to their respective schools, to 
ascertain the cause of such absence, and use their influence to prevent a 
repetition of the same. 


XIII. Truancy. — Teachers having charge of pupils who are habitual 
truants shall report their names and residences, and the names of their 
parents or guardians, to the Truant Officer of the District. 


XIV. MorAt INSTRUCTION. — Instruction in morals shall be given 
by the teachers in each of the schools, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Public Statutes, ch. 44, § 15. 


XV. VISITING OTHER ScHooLs.— The teachers shall occasionally, 
under the direction of the Subcommittees or the Superintendent, visit 
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other schools, to observe the discipline and instruction of the same. 
They shall attend the stated meetings of the Superintendent at such 
times as he shall determine. 


XVI. Books FoR TEACHERS’ DESKs.— Whenever books prescribed 
for the use of the schools are needed for teachers’ desks, it shall be the 
duty of the teachers to signify the fact to the Subcommittee of their 
schools or to the Superintendent; and, when such books have been pro- 
cured, the teacher for whose use they are purchased shall write upon one 
of the blank leaves these words: ‘‘ The Property of the City of Cam- 
bridge. For the School.”’ 

XVII. APPROVAL OF BILLS.— The Committee will not approve any 
bill contracted by a teacher, unless the same shall have been first author- 
ized by the Subcommittee of the school with which such teacher is con- 
nected. 

XVIII. CARE OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. — It shall be the duty of the in- 
structors to exercise suitable care with regard to the school-houses and 
the appurtenances of the same, and to report such repairs as may be re- 
quired to the Committee of the City Council having charge of that 
department, or to the Superintendent of Schools. 


CHAPTER III. 
REGULATIONS COMMON TO ALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I. GRADES OF SCHOOLS.— The Public Schools of Cambridge are 
divided into three grades; viz., Primary, Grammar, and High. 

II. DIvisIon OF SCHOOL YEAR.—The school year is divided into 
three terms, called the Autumn, the Winter, and the Spring Term. The 
Autumn Term begins on the first Monday in September, and ends Dec. 23. 
The Winter Term begins Jan. 2 (or the day after that celebrated as 
New Year’s Day), and ends on the Wednesday before the first Thursday 
in April. The Spring Term begins on the second Monday after the first 
Thursday in April, and ends July 3. 


III. HoLIDAYS AND VACATIONS. — In addition to the vacations pro- 
vided in the preceding section, the schools shall have no session on Satur- 
day. No school shall be kept on Thanksgiving Day, nor on the preceding 
day, nor the two succeeding days, nor on the Twenty-second day of 
February, nor on Decoration Day, nor on the Seventeenth day of June. 
Commencement Day at Harvard College shall be a holiday for the High 
School. The Chairman of the Board is authorized to suspend the schools 
on such public occasions as he may think proper, not exceeding three 
days in any one municipal year; and each Subcommittee may sus- 
pend the schools under its immediate charge on such other occasions as 
may be thought proper, not exceeding three days in the year. 

IV. ConTAGIoUS DIsEASES.—No pupil shall be admitted to any 
school without a certificate from a physician that he or she has been 
vaccinated. No teacher or scholar shall be allowed to attend school from 
any house in which small-pox, varioloid, scarlet fever, or diphtheria exists. 
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No teacher or scholar shall be permitted to refurn to school from any 
house where small-pox, varioloid, scarlet fever, or diphtheria has existed, 
until the expiration of four weeks from the commencement of the last 
case in such family; such length of time being certified in writing to the 
teacher by a physician, or some responsible member of the family. No 
teacher or scholar shall be allowed to attend school who is affected with 
measles or whooping-cough. ‘Teachers shall have authority to exclude 
temporarily from school any scholar who may be affected with other dis- 
eases or eruptions of a doubtful character; but all such cases shall be at 
once reported to the Subcommittee having charge of the school. 


V. ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL, ETC. — No scholar belonging to any of 
the public schools shall be absent from school, or be excused from any 
school exercise, in order to receive regular instruction elsewhere, without 
the consent of the Subcommittee having charge of the school. 


VI. RELIGIoUS EXERCISES.— The schools shall be opened in the 
morning with reading from the Scriptures and the repetition or reading 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

VII. SCHOLARS TO BE SUPPLIED WITH Books. — Every scholar 
shall be furnished with all the books used by the class to which he or 
she belongs. In cases where children are unable to obtain books, through 
the poverty or negligence of their parents or guardians, the several Sub- 
committees and the Superintendent are authorized, on behalf of the 
School Committee, to carry out the provisions of the statute on this sub- 
ject. Public Statutes, ch. 44, §§ 37, 38. 


VIII. RECORD TO BE KEPT OF BOOKS PROVIDED. — During the 
last week of March, annually, the Secretary of this Board shall cause 
to be made a complete list of the books provided in the schools of this 
city, in accordance with the foregoing section, with the prices thereof, 
the dates of the purchase of the same, the names of the scholars for 
whom purchased, and the names of their parents, masters, or guardians. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to report this list to the Committee 
at the regular meeting in April, annually. 


IX. TUITION OF NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. — Non-resident pupils, and 
those residing in Cambridge for the sole purpose of attending school, 
shall neither be admitted to, nor retained in, any school without a permit 
from the Superintendent. The Superintendent is authorized to vive per- 
mission to all applicants, who shall have paid in advance, to the City 
Treasurer, the tuition fixed by the School Committee, and not otherwise. 


X. NUMBER OF TEACHERS.—In the High School there shall be a 
Master, a Classical Teacher, one or more Sub-Masters, and as many 
female assistants as may be found necessary. In the Primary Schools 
there shall be, as nearly as practicable, one teacher for every fifty schol- 
ars, and in the Grammar Schools, one assistant teacher for every fifty 
scholars,in conformity with the Public Statutes, ch. 44, § 14. 


XI. SUBSCRIPTIONS OF MONEY NOT ALLOWED.— No subscription 
or collection of money for any purpose whatsoever shall be introduced into 
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any of the schools, or allowed from any of the pupils, unless by written 
permission of the Subcommittee. 


XII. PROHIBITION WITH REGARD TO ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. — No 
person shall read any advertisement to the pupils of any school; nor shall 
any agent or other person enter any school for the purpose of exhibiting, 
either to teachers or pupils, any new book or article of apparatus, unless 
by the express permission of the Committee. Teachers are prohibited 
from allowing at any time any ceremonies, declamations, presentations, 
or other doings not connected with duties of the school as prescribed in 
these Regulations, without special permission from their Subcommittee. 


CHAPTER IV. 
REGULATIONS OF THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


I. ADMISSION OF PUPILS. — Pupils shall be admitted regularly to the 
Primary Schools during the months of April and September only; but 
pupils, in all respects qualified to join existing classes, may be admitted 
at any time, by applying to the teachers of the schools to which they re- 
spectively belong. No child under the age of five years shall be received 
into any Primary School. At the close of the Summer Term, in July, 
there shall be an examination of the children applying for admission to 
the Grammar Schools, in all the studies pursued in the Primary Schools. 
The examination of applicants for each school shall be conducted by the 
Master of said school, upon examination questions to be prepared before- 
hand by the Grammar Masters, and submitted to the approval of the 
School Committee; the questions to be the same for all the schools. The 
results of the examination of the pupils of each Primary School shall be 
preserved separately in a tabular form. A uniform degree of proficiency 
in the Primary School studies, to be determined by the School Commit- 
tee, shall be required for admission to the Grammar Schools; and no 
pupil who does not, at said examination, attain this standard (or other 
applicant for admission at a different time to any Grammar School) 
shall be admitted thereto, except by a written permit from the Subcom- 
mittee of the School, or from the Superintendent. 


II. CLASSIFICATION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, — The Primary Schools 
shall be divided. each into three classes. 


III. PrrncipaLs oF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — There shall be in each 
Primary School a Principal, who shall be appointed by the Subcommit- 
tee having charge of the school, subject to the confirmation of the 
Board ; and the duties of such Principals shall be as follows : They shall 
make all necessary regulations for the management of the pupils when 
not assembled in the rooms to which they belong ; shall receive all appli- 
cations for admission to the schools, and assign each pupil to his proper 
class, and at the annual promotion of classes shall have the charge of re- 
organizing the schools, and no pupil shall be changed from one class to 
another without their consent; they shall keep the statistics of the 
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schools, and such other records as may from time to time be directed by 
the Committee or the Superintendent ; they shall see that there is uni- 
formity among the teachers in the interpretation of the School Regula- 
tions, and of the doings of the School Committee as published by the 
Secretary. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.— The Grammar 
Schools shall be divided, according to the degree of advancement of the 
pupils in their studies, each into six classes. Should the classes thus 
formed be too large to recite conveniently together, each class may be 
divided into two or more sections ; such divisions being so made that 
each section of the same class shall hold the same relative rank and pursue 
the same studies. Provided, that in the Sixth Class a separate division 
may be formed, and special instruction may be given to such division, in 
order to qualify the pupils composing it to enter the Fourth Class at the 
beginning of the second year. 


V. PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. — To secure uniformity and 
efficiency in the management of the schools, they are committed to the 
charge of the Principals, who, under the direction of the Subcommittee, 
shall hold the assistant teachers responsible for the faithful execution of 
their plans and wishes. 


VI. MAsTERS’ ASSISTANTS. — The Masters’ Assistants in the respec- 
tive Grammar Schools shall keep the general record of the school, shall 
furnish such statistical information in regard to the school as the Com- 
mittee or Superintendent may require, shall have charge of the Master’s 
room during his absence, and shall teach such subjects as he shall re- 
quire. There shall be only one Master’s Assistant in each Grammar 
School. 


VII. Recess. — There shall be a recess of ten minutes each half-day, 
when the session exceeds two hours; and the recess in all the schools 
shall take place as nearly as possible at the expiration of one half of each 
school session. In the Primary Schools, there shall be a recess of ten 
minutes in the afternoon. 


VIII. ScHoou Districts. — Each Ward may be divided by its Sub- 
committee into Districts ; and no pupil shall be admitted to, or retained 
in, any school, except that for the District in which said pupil resides, 
without the written consent of the Subcommittee both of the school to 
which said pupil belongs and of that where he seeks to be admitted or 
retained. In contiguous schools of the same grade, when it is not practica- 
ble to form Districts, the pupils may be divided alphabetically, or other- 
wise,,as the Subcommittees may deem expedient. No scholar who has 
been attending any public school shall be received into another school of 
the same grade, unless he present a certificate from his last teacher that 
he has been regularly dismissed. Said certificate shall also state the 
class to which the pupil belonged. 


IX. Promotions. — Promotions by classes from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools shall be made, annually, at the commencement of the 
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Autumn Term ; but individual pupils may be promoted at other times, if 
deemed expedient by the Subcommittees. 


X. DipLomaAs. — Diplomas of Graduation, signed by the Chairman of 
the Board, the Subcommittee, and the Master of the School, shall be 
awarded to those pupils of the Graduating Class of each Grammar School 
who haye, in the opinion of the Committee on Examinations and Promo- 
tions and of the Master, properly completed the prescribed course of 
study, and whose deportment during the year has been generally satis- 
factory. Each Master shall furnish the Secretary with the names of the 
diploma scholars at least one week previous to the close of the term in 
July. 


XI. INSTRUCTION IN Music. — Instruction shall be given in Music 
in all the schools ; and every scholar who is capable of learning to sing 
shall be required to give attention to this branch. During the exercise 
in singing, the teacher of the school shall be present and govern the pu- 
pils. Musical instruction in the Primary Schools, and in the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Classes in the Grammar Schools, shall be given by the 
regular teachers thereof, under the superintendence of the Singing 
Master. 


CHAPTER V. 
REGULATIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


I. QUALIFICATIONS FoR ADMISSION. — The qualifications for admis- 
sion to the High School shall be an ability to read, write, spell, and define 
well; a good knowledge of English Grammar; a general knowledge of 
the History of North America; a thorough acquaintance with Geography ; 
with Arithmetic, as far as Involution; and, in general, with all the studies 
required in the lower schools. 


II. ADMISSION ON DIPLOMA OR EXAMINATION. — Scholars who have 
received the diploma of their respective Grammar Schools, certifying 
that they have satisfactorily completed the prescribed course of study, 
may be admitted to the High School without examination upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Examinations and Promotions. Pro- 
motions shall take place at the beginning of the Autumn Term in Sep- 
tember; but pupils may be admitted at other times to advanced standing, 
in extraordinary cases. For other persons who desire admission to the 
High School, an examination will be held at the close of the Summer 
Term, or at the beginning of the Autumn Term, as the High School 
Committee shall direct. 

Ill. SCHOOL UNDER CHARGE OF THE MASTER. — To secure uniform- 
ity and efficiency in the management of the school, it is committed to 
the charge of the Master; and he, under the direction of the Subcom- 
mittee of the High School, shall hold the assistant teachers responsible 
for the faithful execution of his plans and wishes. 

IV. EXAMINATION OF CLASSES BY THE MASTER. —The Master 
shall examine the several classes of the school by exchanging classes with 
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the assistants, or otherwise, at least once a month, and as much oftener 
as consists with the faithful discharge of his duties to those more imme- 
diatel under his instruction. 


V. DretomaA.— The scholars who shall have successfully completed 
the English or the Classical course of study prescribed in this school shall 
be entitled, on leaving the school with good character, to a diploma from 
the Committee. 


VI. Scnoot Hours. — The school shall be kept on five secular days 
of the week, the session of Saturday being omitted. The sessions of the 
school shall begin at 8.45 A.M., and shall close at 1.45 P. M. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


I. ELEcTION. —The Superintendent of the Public Schools shall be 
elected annually, at a meeting of the School Committee in December, to 
enter upon his duties on the first day of January following. 


II. SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. — He shall have the care and super- 
vision of the schools, under the direction and control of the Committee, 
shall see that their Regulations are carried into effect, and shall perform 
such other duties as the Board may from time to time direct. 


III. PopuLAR EDUCATION.— He shall acquaint himself with whatever 
concerns the interest and progress of popular education, in order that all 
the children in this city may secure the best education possible. 


IVY. Visirine ScHoots. — He shall devote the principal part of 
school hours to visiting the schools, for the purpose of obtaining a per- 
sonal knowledge of their condition, and shall keep regular office hours, 
other than school hours, at such place as may be provided. 


V. MEETINGS OF TEACHERS. — He shall advise the teachers as to the 
best methods of instruction and management, and shall, as a further 
means of effecting this purpose, hold stated meetings of the Grammar 
teachers, and also other stated meetings of the Primary teachers, once in 
each term; and he may for this purpose dismiss their respective schools 
at such time as he may deem advisable, not exceeding one half day for 
each term. 


VI. INFORMATION TO COMMITTEE. — He shall render such aid and 
communicate such information to the Committee, and the various Sub- 
committees, as they may require. 


VII. INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS, ETC. — He shall inspect the grounds, 
buildings, furniture, and apparatus, belonging to the schools, and report 
any deficiency in them, or in the warming and ventilating apparatus, or 
in the accommodation of the pupils, and also such buildings as are not 
kept strictly clean and in good order, and such as are not convenient or 
agreeable, and, in general, everything that is unfavorable to the health 
and physical development of the pupils. 
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VIII. REcoRD OF PROCEEDINGS. —He shall keep a record of his 
proceedings, which shall be at all times open to the Committee. 


IX. ANNUAL REPORT. — He shall annually make a report to the 
Committee, giving an account of the schools, and making such sugges- 
tions as he may deem advisable. 


X. COMMUNICATIONS IN WRITING. — All reports and communica- 
tions to the Committee shall, unless otherwise requested, be made in 
writing. 

XT. RECORD OF APPLICANTS AS TEACHERS. — He shall keep for the 
inspection of the Committee a record of the name, age, and residence of 
each person applying for the situation of teacher, with such remarks and 
suggestions as he may deem proper. 

XII. ATTENDANCE UPON MEETINGS. — He shall attend all meetings 
of the Board, except when the election of Superintendent is under con- 
sideration. 


XIII. AUTHORITY TO CLOSE ScHOOLS. — He shall have authority to 
notify the teachers, on stormy days, to dispense with either session of 
the Grammar and Primary Schools, and to prolong the morning session 
of the Grammar Schools one hee when there is to be no ators 
session. 


SIGNAL FOR NO SESSION OF THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
ON DAYS OF SEVERE STORMS. 


The signal is five strokes of the fire-alarm repeated once. 

When given at §.15 the morning session of the Grammar and Primary 
Schools will be omitted. 

When given at 11.45 the morning session of the Grammar Schools will 
be prolonged one hour, and the afternoon session of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools will be omitted. 

When given at 12.45 the afternoon session of the Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools will be omitted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DUTIES OF TRUANT OFFICERS. 


1. The Truant Officers of Cambridge shall be chosen annually at the 
regular meeting of the School Committee in November, and shall enter 
upon their duties on the first Day of December following. 


2. They shall enforce, under the direction and control of the Com- 
mittee, all statutes of uy Commonwealth in relation to truant children 
and abseutees from school; report to parents all cases of suspension 
from school; conform pixictly to these regulations ; and perform such 
other duties as the Board may direct. 


3. They shall devote themselves entirely to the duties of their office, 
and shall diligently inquire into every case of truancy, juvenile vagrancy, 
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and unlawful detention from school, either discovered by themselves or 
reported to them. They shall, when directed by the Committee, prose- 
cute, in the name of the City, every person having under his control a 
child between the ages of eight and twelve years, who neglects or refuses 
to cause such child to attend some public day school in Cambridge at least 
twenty weeks in each year, excepting only for reasons mentioned in 
Chapter 47, Section 1 of the Public Statutes ; and, also, all habitual tru- 
ants and children between the ages of seven and fifteen years who may be 
found wandering about the streets or public places of this city, having no 
lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and growing up in 
ignorance. 


4, They shall keep a faithful record of all cases, showing name, age, 
residence, and nature of offence, and make monthly report in writing of 
their doings to the Committee. 


5. They shall prevent children from loitering about the school prem- 
ises to the annoyance and disturbance of the neighborhood. 


6. They shail visit each school, at least once a day, to receive informa- 
tion in relation to cases described in these Regulations. 


7. They shall assist the teachers in enforcing the Regulations of this 
Board concerning contagious and infectious diseases among the school 
children. 

8. They shall annually, in the month of May, ascertain the names and 


ages of all persons belonging to Cambridge on the first day of May, be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof. 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


TuE following list of books has been prepared at the request 
of the School Committee of Cambridge by the Superintendent 
of Schools, aided by the teachers, and by others who seek to 
guide young people in the choice of good reading. While these 
books are not closely graded, Division A includes such as are 
more or less adapted to older pupils, Division C to younger 
pupils, and Division B to those of intermediate age. Books 
with catalogue numbers are in the Cambridge Public Library. 


Division A. 


Abbot, The; Sir Walter Scott . F ¢ : ; ; 314.1 
About ‘Old Story Tellers; Donald G. Mitchell ; ‘ : a LA GZ2 
Age of Chivalry; Thos. Bulfinch . : : ; 3 ‘ . 9333.24 
Alhambra, The; Washington Irving . : - 218.10 
American Men of Letters: Ed. by C. Tadley eae 
Henry D. Thoreau; Penk B. Sanborn . ‘ : ‘ wo L163 
J. Fenimore Cooper; T. R. Lounsbury . ‘ : . . 1114.16 
Noah Webster; Horace E.Scudder . : - , ; 111419 


Washington Irving; Charles Dudley Warner : : Bord ag Ie rs: 
American Statesmen; Ed. by J. T. Morse, Jr.: 


Alexander Hamilton; Henry Cabot Lodge . A ‘ aarve O8 8 Fi 
Andrew Jackson; William G. Sumner . . : : . 1114.8 
James Monroe; D. C. Gilman : i , : : oar kk O.8 
John C. Calhoun; H. von Holst . : ; ; : Spe a as 
John Quincy Adams; John T. Morse, Jr... - : . $1as 
John Randolph; Henry Adams _ . - : : : . 1114.11 


Thomas Jefferson; John T. Morse, Jr. : ‘ ; - 1114.18 
Among the Turks; Cyrus Hamlin ects ° ; ; ~ 492.13 
Amongst Machines. , 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps; Sir John Lubbock. 


Arctic Explorations; E.K. Kane. . Suna clit eat) eee CLS 
Arne; B. Bjérnson ° ‘ : - 133.17 
Boanha and About Old feteiaud: lata L. re Peics 

Around the Hub; 8. A. Drake. : - 914.13 
Around the World i in Yacht Sunbeam; Maw ante Brasant . 498.18 
Aurelian; William Ware . , ; : 345.4 


Baddeck and that Sort of Thing; C. D. eee : ‘ » 661,27 
Birds and Poets; John Burroughs : ° ° ° ° ‘ 271.8 
Bleak House ; Charles Dickens . ; ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° 356.2 
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Book of American Explorers; T. W. Higginson 
Boys and Girls in Biology; Mrs. Sarah H. Stevenson. 
Boy’s Froissart, The; Sidney Lanier . 

Boy’s King Arthur, The; Sidney Lanier. 

Boy’s Mabinogion, The; Sidney Lanier 

Boy’s Percy, The; Sidney Lanier. 

Boys of 76, The; C. C. Coffin 

Boys of 761, The; C. C. Coffin 

Bracebridge Hall; Washington Irving. 

Building the N ation: C. C. Coffin : 
Cameos from ieteh History; Charlotte M. vate 4 
Campaigning on the Oxus; J. MacGahan 

Campaigns of the Civil War (11 Vols.). 

Christmas Carol; Charles Dickens 

Daisy Chain; Charlotte M. Yonge 

Days of Bruce; Grace Aguilar 

Decision of Character; John Forster. 

Deephaven; Sarah O. J ewett ; : 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest; Charlotte M. Neer 
Elementary History of Aas N. D’Anvers. 


English Men of Letters (24 Vols.); Ed. by John Morley . 


Epics and Romances of Middle Ages; Dr. Wagner. 
Era of the Protestant Revolution; Frederic Seebohm. 
Essays: or Counsels, Civil and Moral; Francis Bacon 
Evangeline; Henry W. Longfellow 

Fairyland of Science; Arabella B. Buckley 

Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams 

Famous London Merchants; H. R. F. Bourne 
Famous Men of Modern Times; 8 G. Goodrich. 
Fireside Science; J. R. Nichols 

First Book of Zodlogy; E. L. Youmans. 

First Steps in English Literature; Arthur Gilman 
First Steps in General History; Arthur Gilman. 
Fisher Maiden; B. Bjérnson : ‘ ° 
Floating Matters of the Air; John ape sit 

Four Georges, The; valiamn Thackeray 

Getting On in the World; William Mathews 


Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines; Mrs. M. Gotan Clarke - 


Glaciers of the Alps; John Tyndall 

Goldsmith’s Select Poems; Ed. by W. J. Rolfe. 
Green Mountain Boys; D. P. Thompson 

Handbook of Conversation; A. P. Peabody 

Happy Boy, The; B. Bjérnson : ° 

Henry Esmond; William M. Thackeray 

Hereward, the Last of the Saxons; Charles Banca kat 
Hints for oie Reading; Ed. by Terai Abbott 
History of our Country; Mrs. Abby S. Richardson 


& 


493.1 
641.12 
448.7 


448.20 


465.19 
915.4 
218.8 
697.7 
511.2 

726.14 

591 
307.3 
322.4 

426.17 


368 10 
322.5 


192 


217.23 
582.14 
658.25 

171.5 
212.13 


641.11 
253.24 
454.18 


431.2 
235.4 
132.14 
643.11 


452.19 
1214.6 
451.4 
332.9 
333.19 
126.2 
556.3 
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History of the American People; Arthur Gilman. 

History of Greece; Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

History of Rome; Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

Holland and its People ; Edmondo de Amicis 

Homes without Hands; J. G. Wood 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps; John Tyndall d 
House of Seven Gables; Nathaniel Hawthorne . : ° 
How to get Strong; William Blakie ; “ ! : 
Idyls of the King; Alfred Tennyson . ; : : ° . 
Illustrated National History; J. G. Wood 


In His Name; E. E. Hale . : - - cet Bais ; 
Insect World; G. L. Figuier. 
Ivanhoe; Walter Scott . ; : : ; : : ° 


eariyocthi; Walter Scott : 
Reeetehpckor’ s History of New via, Washideton pane ° 
Lady of the Lake; Walter Scott . ; : : . ° 
Land and the Beok® W. M. Thompson 

Land of the Midnight Sun; Paul Du Chaillu 

Lays of Ancient Rome; Macaulay, Vol. LV. 

Leslie Goldthwaite; Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 

Life and Her Children; Arabella B. Buckley 

Life of Cicero; William Forsyth . 

Life of Columbus; Washington Irving. : 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith; John Forster : ; ; 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood; Eliza Meteyard . : ‘ ; 
Life of Robert Srepheneans J. C. Jeaffreson 

Lives of Boulton, Nasmyth, and Watt; Samuel Smiles 

Magna Charta Stories; Arthur Gineay: 

Manual of Commerce; 8S. H. Browne. 

Monastery, The; Walter Scott. ; ; : 
Movements and ‘Habita of Climbing Plants; fe! Daren 

My Summer in a Garden; C. D. Warner 

Naturalist on the Bourne H. W. Bates . 

Noble Life, A; Miss Mulock : : ‘ 
Nooks and ators of the N. E. Coasts S. i Tiras ; : ° 
Ocean World; G. L. Figuier : 

Old Curiosity ‘Shop: Charles Dickens . 

Oldtown Folks; Mrs. H. B. Stowe 

On Horseback through Asia Minor; meenerich piri 
Ornithology and Odlogy of New Englands Edward A. Samuels . 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramids; Brat : - - , 
Our Old Home; Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Our New Way Round the World; C. C. Coffin 

Out-Door Papers; T. W. Higagindon : 

Pen Pictures of Modern Authors: Ed. by W. Bienard 
Pepacton; John Burroughs . ; d : : 
Pillars of the House; Charlotte M. Torre : : : . 
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766.19 
668 3 | 
736.16 
342,23 
674.21 
565.4 
623.1 
346.19 


814.11 
314.12 
218.9 
583.2 
663.5 
769.10 
196.4 
327.4 
674.18 
142.5 
732.1 
143.9 
156.9 
143.4 
1114.20 


314.14 
647.26 
236.17 
724.19 
343.17 
717.6 
658.5 
355 10 
326.5 


623.8 
242.2 
243.10 
662.2 
264.8 
1115.21 
129.9 
322.11 
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Plutarch’s Lives; Translated by A. H. Clough . 
Poems of Wordsworth; Ed. by Matthew Arnold 
Political Economy for Beginners; Fawcett. 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain; John Brand. 
Preacher and the King; L. F. Bungener . . 
Priest and the Huguenot; L. F. Bungener. 
Queens of American Society; E. F. Ellet . 
Quentin Durward; Walter Scott.  . ; : 
Rab and His Friends’ John Brown . : 
Ramble Round the World; LeBaron de Hibner 
Rasselas; Samuel Tohneah 

Hesmiinisconces of European Travel; ix’ oe Bempbdyi 
Room for One More; Mrs. Mary T. Higginson . 
Sea and its Wonders, The; M. and E. Kirby. 


Seaside Studies in Natural History; E. C. and A. Agassiz. 


Self Culture; James F. Clarke . : ; : 
Self Help; Samuel Smiles . A : 

Sesame and Lilies; John Ruskin . 

Seven Historic Ages; Arthur Gilman . 

Seven Lamps of Architecture; John Ruskin 

Silas Marner; George Eliot . : 

Six Months i i the Sandwich Islands; TsAhella Th Bird 
Spain and the Spaniards; Edmondo ab Amicis . : 
Spectator; Addison : : 
Stokers, The, and the ishgeete Sir F. B. Hea: 


Stories from fe East, from Heredouis: Alfred J. Church. 


Stories from the Greek Tragedians; Alfred J. Church 
Stories of Art and Artists; Clara E. Clement. 

Story of English Literature; L. C. White. 

Story of the United States Navy; Benson J. Lossing. 
Study of Architecture in our Schools; John Ruskin. 
Studies for Stories; Jean Ingelow : : . . 
Tale of Two Cities; Charles Dickens . 

Tales from Shakespeare; Charles and Mary Dat 
Tales of a Grandfather; Walter Scott . 

Talisman, The; Sir Walter Scott. ; ° 
Text-Book of Geology; Archibald Geikie : 
Through the Dark Continent; Henry M. Stanley 
Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby; Thomas Hughes 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts; G. B. Emerson . 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan; Isabella L. Bird 
Virginians, The; William Thackeray . 

Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley 

What Girls can Do; Phillis Browne 

White Hills; T. Starr King . 

Winter Sunshine; John Burroughs 

Wisdom of the Ancients; Francis Bacon. 


152.11 
428.1 


162.18 
345.3 
214.1 

314.18 

218.15 
724.5 

431.18 
724.5 

449.31 


623.13 
129.19 
223.12 
624.13 
217.22 

649 8 
337.18 

768.5 

769 7 
133.1.5 


592.7 
294.13 


914.1 


361 6 
355.17 
451.18 

316.2 
314.22 
1311.7 
718.14 

455.1 

647.5 
767.14 

332.4 
733.11 
128.22 

664.9 
216.18 
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Wonderful City of Tokio; Edward Greey . 
Year at the Shore, A; Philip H. Gosse 
Yesterdays with Authors; J. T. Fields 
Young Americans in Japan; Edward Greey 
Young Duke, The; Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Young Folks’ History of the United States; T. W. Higginson . 
Young Folks’ History of War for the Union: Je: aru 


Zenobia: William Ware 


Division B. 
LE sop’s Fables 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist: Tucan Binet 
Adventures of. Capt. Bonneville; Washington Irving 
Age of Fable, The; Thomas Bulfinch é 
All the Way Round; A. E. Carr. : 
American Family in Paris; Anna Ticknor . 
Anatomy and Physiology Phdered Attractive; E. aiatl 
Animal Sagacity; Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Around the Yule Log; Richard Markham. 
Arthur’s Aquarium; ey Helen F. Parker. 
At Home and Abroad; Bayard Taylor. 
At Home in Fiji; C. F. G. Cumming . 
At the Back of the North Wind; Georee Modems 
Bonnie Scotland; ‘‘ Grace PEST AE Ft 
Book of Golden Deeds; Charlotte M. Yonge 
Boy Emigrants, The; Noah Brooks 
Boyhood of Great Men; J. G. Edgar. 
Boys and I; Mrs. Molesworth. 
Boys of Other Countries; Bayard Taylor 
Boy Travellers in Far East; Thomas W. Knox . 
Cherry and Violet; Anne Manning 
Child-Life in Italy; Emily H. Watson . 
Child’s Geological Garden. 
Country By-Ways; Sarah O Jewett 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Henry W. L Meret 
Cousin Clara; Lawrence Wee see 
Crofton Boys; Harriet Martineau. 
Culprit Fay; Joseph R. Drake. 
Dame Nature and her Three Daughters; X. B. Saintine 
Donald and Dorothy; Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Dream-Children; Horace E. Scudder . ; 
Duty; Samuel Bmiles 
Easy Star Lessons; R. A. Brocton! 
Faith White’s Letter-Bo ok; M. H. Whiting. 


First Lesson in Natural History, A; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 


Fishing Tourist; Charles Hallock 
Flower and Thorn; T. B. Aldrich 
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773.17 
667.22 
251.8 
215.6 


541.19 


347.1 


453.19 

734.6 
113.11 
652.20 
713.22 
363.22 


667.21 
772.11 
336.5 


216.16 
445,11 


441.24 
765.2 
333.13 
333.7 


1214.1 
554.8 


454 9 
434.12 
444,24 

428.1 
1312.1 

621.9 


646.19 
5717 
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Four Feet, Wings and Fins. 

Friends Worth Knowing; Ernest Ingersoll. 
Geography of the Heavens; E. H. Burritt. 

Great Fur Land; H. M. Robinson 

Gutta-percha Willie; George Macdonald. 

Half-Hours in the Far East . : 

Handbook of Practical Art. 

Heart of the White Mountains; 8S. Adams Drake . 
Heroines in Obscurity; Sarah Tytler : 


Heroes, The; or, Greek Fairy Tales; Charles enaks 
Hieiee Fields ea Mansions of Rdioree S. A. Drake . 


How Plants Behave; Asa Gray 

How Plants Grow; Asa Gray 

Howto Do It; E. E. Hale 

How We Went Bird’s-Nesting; Nanands Ba Harti 


In the Sky Garden; Lizzie W. Champney . 3 ‘ 
Japanese Fairy eee Goodale Sisters. 
John Jack; Lynde Palmer : : ° 


Kings, uns and Barbarians; ay Gilman, 
Knockabout Club Alongshore; Oiecs A. Stephens . 
Knockabout Club in the Ay ooda: Charles A. Stephens 
Land of Desolation; Isaac I. Hayes . : 

Land of the Vedas; W. Butler. 

Leather Stocking Tales (5 Vols.); J. F. Cooper 
Letters from Egypt; Lady Duff Gordon . ‘ 
Life of Garfield; J. M. Bundy. 

Life of George Stephenson; Samuel Smiles. 

Life of Washington; Washington Irving 

Little Barefoot; Berthold Auerbach ; 

Little Lucy’s Wonderrul Globe; Charlotte M. Mees 
Making Honey; S. A. Flint. 

Marie Antoinette; J.S.C. Abbott. - . 
Mary Burton Abroad; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Masterman Ready; F. Marryat . F 

Memory of Gen. W. F. Bartlett; F. W. Palfrey. 
Merrie England; ‘*‘ Grace ren ad “a 

Miles Standish ; J. 8. C. Abbott. - 

My Boys; Louisa M. Alcott 

My Feathered Friends; J. G. Wood. 


Old Chelsea Bun- House: Anne Manning . . 

Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Ap ee AAS 
Drake . ; : 

Old Times in the Colonies: 0. C. Coffin j . 

On the Desert; H. M. I ‘eid ® ; . 


On the Threshold; Theodore T. Munger . 
Open Polar Sea, The; Isaac I. Hayes . 
Orient Boys; Mrs. 8. F. Keene. 


762.5 
491.4 


as Yaa Bp 
213.16 
453.21 
737.13 
648.10 

648.2 
437.16 


436.25 
463.18 
915.12 
915.2 
723.9 
312 
171.14 


165.9 
454.8 


122.8 
455.18 
177.11 
436.18 
451.20 

543.5 
448.13 
772.25 


128.9 
716.10 
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Wonders of Acoustics; R. Radau. 
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Our Boys in India; H. W. French : ; 773.18 
Our Fresh and Salt Water Tutors; Clarence Gerian : 445.17 
Overhead. 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls; Sarah Tytler . 125.23 
Patience Hathaway; Glance Gaylord. 
Paul and Persis; Mary E. Brush. ; ; : d ‘ 918.1 
Phaeton Rogers; Rossiter Johnson . ‘ ° ° . 914.7 
Picture Gallery of the Nation. 
Picturesque Tourist Guide Book through England and Wales; 

A. and C. Black. 
Picture Teaching for Young and Old; Janet Byrne. 
Prince and Pauper; Mark Twain. : 395 13 
Princess Ilse; L. von Ploennies. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; G. L. Craik. 
Round the World by a Boy; Ed. by Samuel Smiles 724.9 
Round the World Letters; L. 8. Bainbridge. 
Science for the Young (4 Vols.); Jacob Abbott. 
Series of Histories (6 Vols.); Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London; W. Besant 

and Jas. Rice. 
Sketch-Book; Washington Irving i 218.17 
Song of Hiawatha; Henry W. Longfellow . 554.2 
Stories and Tales; Hans Christian Andersen 454.1 
Stories for Boys and Girls; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Stories for Children; Maria Edgeworth ; ; - : 454.5 & 6 
Stories from Homer; Alfred J. Church : 446.25 
Stories of the Island World; Charles Nordhoff. 
Story of Siegfried; Jas. Baldwin j ° ‘ : ‘ seo Lee 
Sublime, The, in Nature; Ferdinand de Tener ) 242.15 
Summer Days on the Hudson: D. West. 
Swan, The, and Her Crew; G. C. Davies. 
Talking Leaves, The; W.O. Stoddard A : : 916 8 
Twice-Told Tales; Nathaniel Hawthorne . : ; ‘ ‘ 372.9 
Two Boys; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Two Years Before the Mast; R. H. Dana, Jr. 362.32 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Mrs. H. B. Stowe 326.11 
Underfoot; Laura D. Nichols. 
Visit to Iceland; Ida Pfeiffer . F : ; Z : Ay oa 
Walden; H. D. Thoreau : : - : : : QI 
Wake-Robin; J. Burroughs . ; : . : ; : - 444.34 
Waverley; Sir Walter Scott. : 314.24 
What Mr. Darwin saw in his Voyage alk the World i in ae Ship 

‘* Beagle” . : ‘ ; ° 676.2 
What to do, and How to do It: D. C. Baan 
Wild iiawens and where they ‘Grow: Amanda B. Harris. 
Wonder Book for Girls and Boys; Nathaniel Hawthorne . 913.14 
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Wonders of Electricity; J. Baile. 

Wonders of Glass-Making; A. Sauzay. 

Wonders of the Heavens: C. Flammarion. 

Wonders of the Moon; A Guillemin. 

Wonders of Vegetation; F. Marion. 

Wonders of Water; G. Tissandier. 

World of Wonders; or, Marvels in Animate and Inanimate 
Nature 

Zigzag Journeys in weeny Teas: Pemenian Biter 

Zigzag Journeys in Europe; Hezekiah Butterworth . 

Zigzag Journeys in the Occident; Hezekiah Butterworth . 

Zigzag Journeys in the Orient; Hezekiah Butterworth 


Division C. 
Adventures of a Brownie; Miss Mulock 
Adventures of Magellan; G. M. Towle 
Aimwell Stories; William Simonds. 
Ainslee Stories, The; Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; Lewis Carroll 
American Boy’s Handy Book; D. C. Beard. 
Arabian Nights’ averhdrnent g ; 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; M. and B. Roe 
Ballads for Little Folks; Alice and Phoebe Cary 
Bedtime Stories; eReeE C. Moulton 
Being a Boy; Charles Dudley Warner 
Bodley Grandchildren; H. E. Scudder 
Bodleys on Wheels; H. E. Scudder 
Bodleys, The, Telling Stories; H. E. Scudder 
Boston Town; H. E. Scudder ‘4 ; 
Children’s Book; H. E. Scudder. 
Child’s History fa: France; Emma Marshall ; 
Chimes and Rhymes for moldy Times; Ed. by A. L. Hayward 
Dab Kinzer; W. O. Stoddard ‘ : 
Doings of ane Bodley Family; cree E. Beadder 
Dotty Dimple; R. 8. Clark. 
Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters; Margaret H. Mathews. 
Each and All; Jane Andrews. 
Eight Cousins; Louisa M. Alcott 
Family Flight, A; E. E. and Susan Hale 
Feats on the Fiord; Harriet Martineau 
Five Friends; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Five Little Peppers; Margaret Sidney. 
Franconia Stories (11 Vols.); Jacob Abbott 
Grammar Land; M. L. Nesbitt 
Gypsy, Breynton Series; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Half-Hour Library ; Mrs, G. R. Alden. 
Hans Brinker: or, The Silver Skates; M. Mapes Dodge 


677.15 
448.10 
448 6 
915.14 
915.3 


453 25 
178.13 


453.16 
684.2 
453.4 


552.5 
434.5 
446.13 
915.8 
465.22 
465.21 
448.16 


491.16 

584.4 
913.12 
465.20 


397.22 
327.24 


915.5 
253.28 


435 
447.1 


334.21 
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Helps Over Hard Places; ‘‘ Lynde Palmer.”’ 


Histories (22 Vols.); Jacob Abbott. : , i ; 122 
Histories (12 Vols.); John 8. C. Abbott. : : ; A 122 
How Marjory Helped; M. Carroll : : : . 863.26 
Jack and Jill; Louisa M. Alcott . } ; ; ; . 9827.34 


Life of Geared Peabody; Phebe A. Han ktont 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur; Olive Thorne Miller. 


Little Men; Louisa M. Alcott. : , : , age at's Pf fe) 15° 
Little People of Asia; Olive Thorne Miller ; ; oe BLO. LO 
Little Prudy Series (Several vols.); ‘‘ Sophie May” . : : 466 
Little Women; Louisa M. Alcott 4 ; , . yf Pa ie: 
Madame How and Lady Why; Charles Kingsley ; : .. 433.14 
Marco Paul on the Erie Canal; Jacob Abbott. ‘ ; ~  » 435.12 
New Year’s Bargain, The; Seen Coolidge : ‘ : : 453.8 
Old-Fashioned Girl; Louisa M. Alcott : 5 ; : ks antes yy tea A 
Pizarro; G. M. Twi ret y : ; 178.3 


Plymouth and the Pilgrims; Joseph Reoweak 
Poet, The, and the Children; D. Lothtop & Co. 


Proverb Stories; Louisa M. ite , - ; } : . 941.16 
Quartet; W. O. Stoddard . ; : ( Hart keakes 
Queer Pets at Marcy’s; Olive Thorne Miller. 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood: George Macdonald . ; 336.1 
Red-Letter Days; Gail Hamilton : : ; , : baa AE Sas: 
Robinson Crusoe; Daniel De Foe ; : ‘ 465.7 
Rollo Books. The (24 Vols.); Jacob Abbott : ; A ‘| 435 
Rose in Bloom; Louisa M. Alcott , : y : . 9827.30 


Seven Little People and their Friends; H. E. Scudder. 
Seven Little Sisters, etc.; Jane Andrews. 


Spectacles for Young Eyes; S. W. Lander. . roudodsld 
Stories from Old English Poetry; Mrs. Abby S. Richardean - 451.10 
Stories of a Grandfather about American History; N. 8. Dodge. 
Story of a Bad Boy; T..B. Aldrich . : ; . 4384.14 
Story of English Literature for Young Readers; erp oat O. W. Oliphant. 
Swiss Family Robinson; J. R. Von Wyss . ' . : 436.6 
Three People; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Through the Looking-Glass; Lewis Carroll ‘ ; P Bae: Lah ds 
True Stories from History and Biography; Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne : ; ; 452.8 
Two Boys, and What ite Did ina ae teenage Mokena 433.10 
Under the Lilacs; Louisa M. Alcott . , : , : etsy. 
Vasco de Gama; G. M. Towle... ; ; ; : ; 178.1 
Water Babies; Charles Kingsley . ; ; : ; : ; 462.7 
What the Seven Did; Margaret Sidney. 
William Henry Letters; Mrs. A. M. Diaz . ; : ‘ » ~ 484.17 
Young Folks’ Heroes of History; G. M. Towle . : ; ; 178.1 
Young Moose Hunters; Ed. by Charles A. Stephens. , : 466.8 


Young People at Home; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTHE FOR 1883. 


The School Committee of 1883 respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing Report, as gathered from the reports of the various sub- 
committees : — 


High School. 


This school continues under the same corps of teachers as last 
year, and the energy and skill with which the work is carried 
on are not abated. 

There is no time wasted by the teachers during the sessions 
of the school, and a large amount of work is done by them out 
of school hours; no one who visits the school can fail to see 
how thoroughly and persistently this work is done. 

The results are gratifying: 70 boys and girls graduated last 
year, —of these 14 were in the classical department, 46 in the 
English, and 10 in the commercial course. Students from the 
eraduating class entered Harvard and Boston Universities, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

The number who entered the High School in September last 
was larger than in any year since 1878. 

The great need of the school is better accommodations. 

The divisions of the fourth class, especially, are too large ; 
our female teachers in this class, with 25 and 35 pupils in each 
division, and most of the time 25 or 35 additional seated in the 
room, are worked to the last degree of endurance. No remedy 
can be applied without increased accommodations. 

We trust that our City Government will make early provi- 
sion for the High School; that the building, for which plans 
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are already in its possession, will be begun, and that in its 
provision for the highest instruction, which is freely offered to 
every child within its limits, the City of Cambridge may not be 
behind the other cities of the State. 


Grammar Schools. 


There are few changes to record in the management of these 
schools; the most important is the appointment of two sub- 
masters, one each for the Washington and the Putnam Schools. 

The committee was very fortunate in securing for these 
positions the services of Mr. John W. Freeze and Mr. Her- 
bert H. Bates, accomplished and experienced teachers. 

We have lost during the year the very valuable services of 
Miss Caroline A. Dresser, master’s assistant at the Washington 
School, who has accepted a more lucrative position in another 
State. It is one of the disadvantages of an otherwise con- 
venient system of graded salaries that we have no power to 
retain a desirable teacher by increasing her pay to the amount 
offered by other towns. 

Few people in our community have any adequate idea of the 
amount of hard labor bestowed on the children by their teach- 
ers, or of the amount of mental anxiety that they undergo. If 
the teacher had only to teach, and if the children were all 
teachable, the position would be a bed of roses; but a great 
deal of the labor is expended in attempting to develop dull 
minds, and in disciplining idle, sluggish children. 

A bright, willing, well-behaved child needs very little teach-— 
ing; it is the slow, the idle, the wilfully difficult children who 
use much more than their share of the teacher’s time and atten- 
tion. If there were more codperation on the part of the 
parents the task would be much lighter; but in too many 
cases the parents appear to be as indifferent as their children, 
and consider it a hardship that they should be expected to take 
any responsibility. Fortunately the parents are not all of this 
kind, and the teachers sometimes receive grateful and kindly 
help from them, which encourages them in their work, and 
strengthens their influence with the children. 

About one-half of those who enter the grammar schools go 
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through the course; it is safe to say that a great part of those 
who drop out are dull, or idle, or both. Can nothing be done 
for these children who are thrown out upon our community half 
developed ? It is of vastly more importance that these children 
should be looked after than the comparatively few, bright, will- 
ing boys and girls who pass into the High School. 


Primary Schools. 


There are probably more striking results shown in our 
primary schools than in those of any other grade. Nearly half 
of all the children in our public schools are in the Primary 
Department. 

About fifteen hundred children enter these schools every 
year. They come from all classes of society, — from the most 
refined homes, and from the most ignorant; from the best 
surroundings, and from the’worst. They all enter the school 
in about the same mental condition; for the supposed superior 
intelligence of the child with refined home influences is offset 
by the self-reliance which falls to the lot of those who are less 
carefully sheltered and nurtured. They are given the same 
instruction, and they receive it with equal readiness. 

In the three years of this course those who have but little 
care at home learn to be clean and tidy, to come to school 
promptiy, and to behave in an orderly manner while there. 
The teacher gives to these children the care that those more 
fortunately placed receive from their mothers, — and with 
excellent results. | 

In the same time they have learned to read fairly well; to 
write more than fairly well, — indeed, their writing would put 
to shame many of their elders. They have sufficient command 
of numbers for the ordinary purposes of life; their memories 
have been strengthened, and their tastes improved by recitations 
of poetry, and by other means; they have enough knowledge 
of vocal music to give them pleasure all their days, and the 
skill and facility which they show in drawing are quite remark- 
able. Even if they go no farther in their school life they have 
a sufficient equipment to carry them through life intelligently. 

The methods in use in the primary schools are excellent ; 
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the influence of Froebel has not been, by any means, confined 
to the so-called Kindergarten. Many of our teachers, who have 
a natural aptness for their work, make the school-room a very 
paradise for the little folks entrusted to their care. Habits of 
order and neatness are inculcated, politeness of manners en- 
couraged, and their morals are carefully looked after. 

To many of the children the teacher is the only woman of 
culture and good manners with whom they come in contact. 
How important, then, that our teachers should be selected with 
the greatest care! And the suggestion may not be amiss here, 
that our primary teachers should, in addition to their other 
accomplishments, speak the English language as it is spoken by 
well-bred people. In no other way can we stem the tide of the 
slovenly use of language which we hear everywhere, — in the 


schools, in the street-cars, in the shops, —than by insisting. 


that in the primary school the children should hear only good 
English from the lips of the teacher. It is not an easy thing to 
reform bad habits of speaking contracted in childhood ; but if 
one intends to be a teacher she should use persistent effort to 
overcome this defect, or seek some other means of earning a 
livelihood. 

In nearly all of our primary schools there are boys of twelve 
years old and upwards who are not likely to go farther in their 
school education. 

Some of these boys are what are called “ dull scholars,” and 
may be fairly good in their behavior; but most of them are 
troublesome, and their presence does harm to the younger 
children. The harm is also to the boys themselves, who have 
lost all ambition and self-respect. 

In some cases the local committee has removed these children 
to the sixth grammar class, trusting that they may take in 
intuitively some instruction which they cannot receive intellect- 
ually. There are teachers in our Grammar schools who have 
been very successful with boys of this kind, giving them, 
it is true, much more time and pains than their proportionate 
share. 

Still, these children never get beyond a certain point intel- 
lectually, and after the end of the year in the Grammar School 
they drop out altogether. It is quite probable that they never 
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afterwards open a book. What becomes of them, and for how 
much of their after-life are we responsible ? 

The State is not bound to teach trades or professions; but 
when we teach a child the alphabet we open the door to all 
professions. What avenue do we assist in opening for those 
who wish to follow mechanical trades? 

Our higher education is for intellectual people, and it is the 
best of its kind; but for the thousands who go out into the 
world to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brows we 
have done but little; all their knowledge of handicraft has to 
be learned after leaving school. 

Some years ago our Superintendent, in his annual report, 
advised opening an ungraded school, to meet the wants of a 
class of children who need special training. If such a school 
could be established, where boys could be taught the use of 
simple tools, would it not meet the wants of a large number of 
boys who never get beyond the third class in the grammar 
schools? The experiment of industrial education, as tried in 
Boston the past year, has been found very beneficial, and quite 
inexpensive. 


The City School. 


This school, at present, consists of 25 pupils, —3 girls and 
22 boys; 12 of these being under sentence. 

The whole number in the past year amounted to 39. There 
are 3 primary classes, and a sixth, fifth, and fourth grammar 
class. 

These children have much done for their comfort and enjoy- 
ment, and are well and happy. Their progress in school is as 
satisfactory as can be expected in the short time they remain. 


Evening Schools. 


The last Legislature passed a law, requiring all cities and 
towns of ten thousand or more inhabitants to maintain one 
or more evening schools. 

In compliance with this law, the committee opened three 
evening schools; one in Ward 38, one in Ward 4, one in 


Ward 5. 
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It is impossible to report upon their usefulness and efficiency 
at this time, as they have been open but a few weeks. The 
attendance thus far has been good, and the committee having 
them in charge has made rules for their government and disci- 
pline which are working well. The following is a copy of the 
rules : — 


CITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


RULES RELATING TO EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools for adults, and for children over fourteen 
years of age, who are unable to attend the day schools, may be 
established by the Committee on Evening Schools, subject to 
the following rules : — 


1. No school shall be opened until thirty scholars have previously 
pledged themselves to attend the same regularly ; and any evening school 
shall be discontinued when the average attendance for the preceding ten 
sessions has fallen below twenty. 

2. No person shall be admitted to an evening school after the fs week 
without a ticket signed by a member of the Committee on Evening Schools, . 
or by the Superintendent of Schools. 

(a) Any pupil absent four sessions out of ten shall forfeit his mem- 
bership, and shall not be reinstated without the written consent of the 
committee in charge of the school, or of the Superintendent of Schools. If 
under this rule he again loses his membership, he shall not return to school 
without the written consent not only of the committee in charge of the 
school, but also of one other member of the committee, or the Superinten- 
dent. 

(>) This rule shall also apply to pupils discharged for disorderly con- 
duct. 

4. Any person unable, for satisfactory reasons, to attend regularly may 
make special arrangements with the committee in charge of the school. 
These arrangements, however, shall be written on the back of the ticket of 
admission. 

5. The principal of each school shall preserve the tickets of admission, 
and the permits for readmission; and he shall also pee such records as 
the Committee or Superintendent shall require. 

6. Each school shall have a principal and two assistants. The number 
of additional teachers for any week shall be determined as follows: — 

From the average attendance of the preceding week subtract thirty-five 
and divide the remainder by twelve; the quotient, excluding the fraction, 
will be the number of additional teachers that may be employed. Should 
the fraction be two-thirds, or larger, one more teacher may be employed. 


CAMBRIDGE, Noy. 13, 1883. 
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The Training Class. 


The Training Class, organized in the autumn of 1882, on the 
discontinuance of our training school, consisted at first of twelve 
graduates from that school. 

These, in pursuance of the order establishing such class, have 
acted as assistant teachers, and as substitutes when necessary in 
the primary and grammar schools, under the supervision of the 
superintendent and a special committee. 

None of the original members of the class are at present un- 
employed, and most, if not allof them, have already obtained 
permanent situations in our schools. 

Other applicants have taken their places on the list, which, 
however, is not large; and it is sometimes difficult to find a 
substitute in case of the enforced absence of a teacher. 


Music. 


Music, as taught in the primary schools, still maintains its 
character as an admirable discipline, as well as a means of recre- 
ation and exercise. That the singing in the grammar schools 
was never in better condition than itis to-day is partly due, so 
far as the boys are concerned, to the fact that they are able 
now to realize that music means business as well as pleasure 
and honor. 

There are fifty or more boys belonging to these schools who 
are members of choirs in Boston, Cambridge, and the vicinity, 
and who are receiving» the best instruction from the choir mas- 
ters, besides small salaries ranging from ten to fifty dollars a 
year. 

This puts music in the category of those arts which bear 
pecuniary fruits, even with boys of nine or ten years of age. 
Eleven boys were selected for the college choir, now in success- 
ful operation, and the effect of this species of promotion upon 
the attention and care given to the study of music in the schools 
is salutary. 


Drawing. 


In order to quicken and freshen the interest felt in the teach- 
ing of drawing, the committee on that branch of study procured 
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from Prang & Co. the favor of a series of lectures, or familiar 
talks. These were four in number, three given to the primary- 
school teachers, and one before the teachers of the grammar 
schools. ‘They were really lessons in teaching, by the able 
author of the revised edition of the drawing-books used in our 
schools, known as the American Text-Books of Art Education. 
The lecturer also visited some of our larger schools, and in-. 
spected the work of the pupils. 

Sets of the simpler forms of solids have been introduced into 
the schools, and paper and Jead-pencils placed in the hands of 
the first primary class. This will be found of value as to writ- 
ing, as well as drawing, when the pupils enter the grammar 
school. 


School-houses and Health. 


With regard to the sanitary condition of the school-houses 
most of the report of last year is true of their present condi- 
tion. 

The case of the Willard School is an exception, where the 
out-buildings have been thoroughly renovated. There has 
been a slight improvement in several other schools, partly in 
consequence of greater care on the part of the teachers. 

Some of the primary teachers need to be reminded that the 
oversight of the children in the yards and out-buildings during 
recess is just as much a part of their work as the instruction 
given in the school-room. The teacher must enforce the observ- 
ance of habits of cleanliness and delicacy at all times and in 
all places. 

In a number of the primary schools there are children who 
remain in the room during recess, at the request of their 
parents. This prevents the thorough ventilation of the school-_ 
room by opening windows at that time,—the only effectual 
means we have of clearing the room of bad air. The attention 
of parents is earnestly called to this evil. In pleasant weather, 
well wrapped up, every child who is well enough to go to 
school is better for being in the open air at recess, and the 
health and well-being of forty or fifty other children should not 
be sacrificed to the wants of two or three. 

There has been one new school-house erected during the past 
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year, —in Ward 1. It has been named the “ Lowell School,” 
in honor of our distinguished poet, near whose residence the 
school-house is located. 

The crowded condition of the schools in Wards 2 and 8 calls 
for a new building near the boundary between those wards. 


Examination of Teachers. 


Last year the Committee on Examination of Teachers was 
increased in its number from five to ten members, and the work 
of the year was as evenly distributed among them as _ possible. 
Twenty-seven teachers were visited during the year; eleven 
of these had becn nominated for positions in the grammar 
schools, and fifteen for the primary schools. Of this number 
all but two were reported upon favorably, and confirmed by 
the Board. Six nominations not acted upon have been referred 
to the committee of 1884. 


Truant-Officers. 


The work of the truant-officers has been very efficient, and 
the schools have been greatly benefited by their faithful ser- 
vices. They are an important factor in the discipline of the 
schools, and the value of their services is shown in the increase 
of the average attendance of pupils. Ten habitual truants have 
been sentenced, and nine are on probation. 


Morals. 


It is certain that for the five best hours in the day the chil- 
dren are under good, wholesome moral influence; exception 
may, perhaps, be taken to the two recesses of fifteen minutes 
each, in which there may be opportunities for bad children to 
corrupt the morals of others, providing there is not proper 
supervision at those times by the teachers. 

‘In the grammar schools it is believed that this supervision 
is carefully made,—one or more teachers being in the yard 
during the whole time of recess. The appointment of sub- 
masters for our grammar schools will add much to their 
efficiency in this respect. 

In the primary schools this very important matter is not so 
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well attended to as it should be; many of the teachers are 
young, inexperienced girls, who have no knowledge of the 
dangers to which children may be exposed. On the other hand, 
there are older and wiser women among our teachers, who are 
on the alert for the slightest sign of immorality ; and the rela- 
tion between the children and their teacher is such that every 
improper act or word becomes speedily known to her, not in 
the way of tale-bearing, but by the artless indignation of the 
little people themselves. 

But we have to remember that the school is but one factor 
in the education of a child. What good has been done in the 
school may be undone by the street, — a very formidable rival. 
The teacher should be held responsible for the five hours in 
which the children are under her charge. It is for the parents 
to see that our streets shall be fit for our children to walk in. 

In passing groups of boys in the streets it is almost an 

exceptional case when one does not hear profane language. 
Policemen and citizens pass by without a word of warning or 
advice. Where men congregate in the streets there will you 
see the boys gather also. It is said that coarse men refrain 
from using bad language in the presence of little girls; but 
who shall protect our innocent little boys? 
If the laws against bad language in the street and in public 
places could be enforced there is no doubt but that an improve- 
ment in the morals and manners of our school-children would 
soon be effected. 

In our republic, with our pride in self-government, any 
infringement upon what we consider individual liberty is looked 
upon with jealous eyes; but is not a wise supervision com- 
patible with healthy liberty ? 

The public thoroughfares of Cambridge swarm in the even- 
ing with boys and girls of school age, unattended by their 
parents or elders. When we consider that the baser elements 
of our city find themselves on these streets every evening it is 
useless to deny that the children are in great danger from their 
corrupting influences. 

After the excitement of the free-and-eusy life in the bril- 
liantly lighted street, how dull and uninteresting the school, 
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with its lessons and confinement, the next day! What folly to 
talk of “high pressure ” in our schools ! 

Not all the combined influence of church and school can coun- 
teract the baneful teachings of the street ! 


Temperance. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Cambridge 
sent in a petition to the School Committee, endorsed by many 
prominent citizens, asking that twenty minutes in each week 
should be set apart for instruction in our schools on the effects 
of alcohol upon the human body, by the aid of text-books on 
that subject, two of which were suggested in the petition. 

The matter was referred to a special committee, which, by a 
majority, reported that it was inexpedient to grant the petition, 
on the ground that our teachers are required by the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts to “exert their best endeavors to im- 
press on the minds of children and youth committed to their 
care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and 
universal benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality ; chas- 
tity, moderation, and temperance; . . . and it shall be the 
duty of such instructors . . . to point out to them the evil 
tendency of the opposite vices.” | 

There was also a minority report. The majority report was 
accepted by the School Committee. 


Text-Books. 


The committee reports that the volume of “ Hawthorne,” in 
the “ Little Classic Series,” was found too difficult for the sixth 
class in the Grammar School, and was ordered to be used in 
the fifth class. Sheldon & Co.’s “ Fourth Reader” and Swinton’s 
“Fourth Reader” were adopted for use in the fifth class, at 
the option of the teacher. These books are for supplementary 
reading ; they are owned by the city, and loaned to the scholars. 
They are used from year to year in the school, and thus give 
a variety of reading matter, with no expense to the parents. 

Hooker’s “Book of Nature” was dropped from the list of 
books used by the third and fourth classes. | 
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Swinton’s “School Geography ” was substituted for the one 
previously used in the fourth class. This entailed no new expense 
upon the parents, as, at this stage in the course, the Primary 
Geography in use in the fifth and sixth classes is dispensed 
with, and is replaced by a more advanced book, which gives 
the children all that is required for the remainder of the 
course, and is also a valuable atlas for home use. 


The Evening Drawing Schools. 


There are two of these schools, one for mechanical and 
one for free-hand drawing, both under the supervision of 
one master, with competent assistants. The instruction is 
excellent. 

In the school for mechanical drawing the pupils are mostly 
earnest young men, who are occupied with some business or 
trade during the day, and have a definite end in view in pursu- 
ing this study. The instruction is largely by black-board illus- 
tration, accompanied by the oral teaching of the master. 

The Free-hand School presents quite a different aspect. 
Here are gathered young men and young women, all busily 
occupied in copying from casts and from the flat. Some of the 
pupils are teachers in our schools; some are learning to he 
designers and artists, and some are merely studying art as 
an accomplishment. 

The average attendance at both of these schools has not been 
so large as is desirable ; but means have been taken by the com- 
mittee in charge to secure a better attendance in future, and 
that this valuable instruction, so freely given, shall be for the 
benefit of those only who really desire it. 


Salaries. 

There has been no change in the salaries of teachers during 
the past year. 

There has been an increase of 280 pupils and 12 teachers, 
requiring an additional appropriation for salaries. 

It may be reasonably expected that during the current year 
therg will be a corresponding increase of pupils and teachers, 
which will increase the appropriation for salaries accordingly. 
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The committee does not anticipate any difficulty in procuring 
competent teachers for the current year at the salaries now 
paid. It may be thought advisable to increase the salaries of 
the primary teachers, and make them equal to those paid the 
teachers in the grammar schools; for it requires as important 
work in the primary department of schools as in higher grades. 


JAMES A. FOX, Chairman, ex officio, 
JOHN L. HILDRETH, 7 
CLEMENT L. SMITH, 
FRANCIS FLINT, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
BENJAMIN F. TWEED, 
HENRY N. TILTON, 
EDWARD B. MALLEY, 
ASA P. MORSE, 
WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 
SARAH 8S. JACOBS, | 
WILLIAM A. START, 
ALBERT M. BARNES, 


School 
Committee. 
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JANUARY 1, 1884. 


Name of Schools. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard Grammar, 


Teachers, 


Salary. 


William F. Bradbury....| $2,800 


Theodore P. Adams..... 
POUNCIINE NIL atele aa wae 6 « 
Solon F. Whitney....... 
Edwin L. Sargent....... 
Mary F. Peirce ..«.....- 
Emma A. Scudder....... 
Hannah Gleason ........ 
Emma F. Munroe....... 
Mary C. C. Goddard..... 
Margarette M. Leighton . 
Uiovise T.oPatker ..% en > 
Benjamin W. Roberts ... 
Mary I. Vinton ......... 
Mary K. Bush ......-.s: 
Mary M. Brigham....... 
Matty slain aeons sees 
COACTIG M LOSGs sea vac teen 
Hattie F. Fabyan ..... iy 
Hannan Ts quits dies oe wee 
Melissa M. McKinley.... 
Celia F. McFarland ..... 
Emily R. Pitkin......... 
Lizzie B. Shepherd..... “ 
TaN TS Mith eee bars psaca® 
Carrie M. Williams ..... 
James §S. Barrell ....... 
Ada H. Wellington ..... 
Margaret B. Wellington . 
Susan F, Athearn....... 
Emily F. Damon........ 
Mary F. Emerson....... 
Myra I. Ellis ..... sete 
Estelle J. French....... 
Frances Fabyan..... ome 
Elizabeth I. Garcelon.... 
Sarah E. Golden........ 
Cora E. Hosmer........- 
Susan E. Merrill........ 
N. Maria Stevens ....... 
Hortense O. Young..... 


2,000 


1,700 
1,700 
1,700 

950 


No. of Scholars 
dan. 1, 1884. 


423 


667 


TABULAR VIEW. 


LG 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of Schools. 


Harvard Grammar, 


Putnam Grammar, 


Shepard Grammar, 


Thorndike Grammar, 


Washington Grammar, 


Teachers. 


Lizzie J. Baldwin ....... 
Caroline Hanks.......0- 
Thomas W. Davis....... 
Herbert H. Bates ....... 
Eliza M. Hussey .......- 
Annetta: Bruce: ....-4 6s 
Co) os-DIOPAT e+ 2 came eee 
Anna B. Josselyn....... 
Annie Knapp .....--+e6. 
Augusta G. Mirick ...... 
Kliza As Paddock’) vis: o's 
Maria E. Spare......... 
Martha R. Smith........ 
Annie L. Savage........ 
Alice Io WY atte sie aes'w ses 
Edward O. Grover...... 
Fannie A. Cooke........ 
Anna M. Allen.~... cece. 
Emily F. Fessenden..... 
Nellie A. Hutchins...... 
POLLO toed WELL tin oeerar el cule 
A. Estelle Ingraham.... 
Ruth, Bo Landers< ses vss 
Evelyn J. Locke........ 
Julia H..Osgood ......0. 
paral Ac PUATs culi‘cieemiets 
Ruel H. Fletcher........ 
Lelia A. Mirick .... a>. 
Delia Brennan osiss v0 v0 
Billa Wi Glat ieee teneicic « 
Grace W. Fletcher...... 
Emma A. Hopkins ...... 
Abby A. K. Howard..... 
Elizabeth G. Hutchinson. 
Martha A. Martin....... 
Margaret J. Penney..... 
Elizabeth P. Regal...... 
Isabella B. Tenney...... 
Abby S. Taylor......... 
Daniel Mansfield........ 
John W. Freese... ces ciewe 
Eldora Js Clarke oy cin as 
Lucy A. Downing....... 
Fiamma. (Ps eto: eck st 
Carrie H. Hazeltine ..... 
Mary H. Hanks......... 
Adeline M. Ireson....... 
Adelaide A. Keeler...... 
Adelaide A. Keith...... 
Hattie Shepherd ........ 
Mary E. Stiles.......... 
Abby M. Webb......... 
Mary A. Wheeler ....... 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1884. 


460 


459 


531 


556 


18 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of Schools. 


Webster Grammar, 


Corlett Grammar, 


Boardman Primary, 


Bridge Primary, 
Cushing Primary, 


Dana Primary, 


Dunster Primary, 


Felton Primary, 


Gannett Primary, 


Gore Primary, 


Teachers. Salary. 

John D. Billings ........ $1,900 
Lizzie C. Capen......... 700 
Marion H. Burnham..... 620 
Pia Battrnick (fee 'es 620 
Charlotte M. Chase...... 620 
Alice K. Crosby «-+.-+-- 570 
Mary J. Folsom......... 570 
Mi LizgziesH Ord We set sities 520 
Esther F. Hannum...... 620 
Carrie M. Kingman ..... 620 
Josephine E. Karcher... 520 
Anna .S. iamson.:. se. 620 
Clara E. Matchett ...... 620 
Alice C. Phinney........ 620 
Mary E. Towle ......... 620 
Mary A. Townsend..... . 620 
Ella C. Whitney ........ 620 
Fannie P. Browning..... 620 
Emma C.“Hidson’..-.ss+% 620 
Mary A. Lewis ......... 620 
Augusta L. Balch ...... 600 
S. N. Chamberlain ...... 600 
| Mary E. Jennings ...... 500 
Elizabeth J. Karcher .... 600 
Sarah E. Stewart..... an 600 
Evelyn A. Sawyer ...... 600 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger.. 620 
Emily C. Dallinger...... 600 
Isadore. 1. Hosteris.s 7% 620 
Winona Abercrombie.... 600 
Maria F. Williams ...... 620 
Abby A. Lewis.......... 600 
Cordelia J. French ...... 200 
Susan E. Wyeth ........ 620 
Sarah <D. ev Att cick sea bas 600 
Sarah J. Gunnison ...... 620 
Florence A. Davis ...... 500 
Fanny C. Hartwell...... ~ 600 
Sarah J. A. Davis ».<s.: 620 
Anna’ Me Jones ues. osieen 600 
Mary A. Rady .-eecceees 600 
Carrie H. Smith ..... ain 600 
Frances E. Pendexter ... 620 
MATIS a): 1 A0OU: van sivane 600 
Addie M. Bettinson...... 600 
Mary A. Bourne ........ 600 
Anna E. Callahan ...... 400 
Elizabeth B. Gahn ...... 500 
Sarah D. Graham....... 600 
Lizzie J. Hawkins ....>. 600 
Mary E. Mulloney ...... 600 
Neélite Ji. PikG@istise eam 600 


Louise A. Stickney...... 400 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1884. 


667 


79 
348 


531 


te = 
[a 


—_—— ee oe es 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of Schools. 


Harvard Primary, 


Holmes Primary, 


Lassell Primary, 


Lowell Primary, 
Mason Primary, 


Otis Primary, 


Quincy Primary, 


Reed Primary, 


Riverside Primary, 


Sargent Primary, 


Tarbell Primary, 


Willard Primary, 


Wyman Primary, 


Teachers. 


Helen M. Ward......... 
Ellen A. Cheney ........ 
Mary M. Tingey ........ 
Marianne M. Webb ..... 
Mary L. Bullard........ 
Ellen M. Cyr ........... 
Isabel Foster’........... 
Nellie-Fs Baltes. 2.) Pcse: 
Ella R. Avery .:........ 
Cora A. Reycroft........ 
Frances E. Whoriskey... 
Talulah G. Abercrombie. 
Lucy E. Cyr... .eeeeee. 
Sarah M. Grieves ....... 
M. Lizzie Evans’.....,.- 
ouliast Clarkia ss. ses 20,4 
Josephine H. Davis ..... 
Luvia Goodnow....- ri 
Fannie: Allen: soo sis0/s0 4s 
Martha; Hi Botler 57s 6. 
Josephine M. Doherty... 
Elien N. Leighton....... 
Mary E. Smallidge...... 
Ellen Cr Walshiss. ¢s-'<5 « 
Kate F. Wellington...... 
Charlotte E. Jewell...... 
Lucy €. Wyeth'.......-- 
Mary i; Parsotige.s ..s 5 2 
Harriet N. Keyes........ 
Margaret Kidd...... eae 
Helena V. Eaton........ 
Elizabeth A. Tower ..... 
M. Louise Akerman..... 
Amanda M. Alger....... 
Ella E. Coye..........-. 
Frances J. Harrod...... 
Mary A. Brown........ 
Eliza J. Mitchell........ 
Mary E. Woodman...... 
Evelina Brooks ......... 
Mary H. Ross «---..05s- 
Annie C. Teel .......... 
Emma J. Young ........ 
Amelia Wright.......... 
Louise W. Harris ....... 
Harriet A. Hamlen...... 
Mary E. G. Harrington.. 
Kate M. Lowell......... 
Emma C. Otis ..-.++-0s- 
Mary E. Sawyer .....-.. 
Laura Wright ..-......-. 
Grace R. Woodward..... 
Fannie E. M. Dennis.... 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1884. 


146 


165 
204 


109 
120 


390 


176 
177 


168 


220 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Concluded. 


No. of Scholars 


Name of Schools. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1884. 
Wyman Primary, Letitia Dennis ...+..26» $600 
M. Carrie Dickman..... 600 
Mary M. Gilman........ 600 
Frances H. Dawson..... 600 
Agassiz School, Charlotte A. Ewell...... 620 257) 
Harriet A. Butler ....... 620 
Maria L. Baldwin....... 600 
Emma A. Child.......e. 600 
Dora 3. Dean mews wie vee 400 
Rosina C. Karcher ...... 500 
City School, Julia S. Gushee ........ 620 22? 
. TEACHER OF SineiInc. — Nathan Lincoln : ; ; . $1,700 
SUPERINTENDENT. — Francis Cogswell . ; F : 2,700 
SUPERINTENDENT’S AssIsTANT. — Cora M. Wetherbes : ‘ 200 
LIBRARIAN AND SECRETARY OF Hicu Scuoot. — Jessy L. Cate, 200 


1 Including a Grammar Class (86), and Primary Classes (171). 
2 Including Grammar Scholars (12), and Primary Scholars (10). 
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SUMMARY. 
Number of a in High School 
- Grammar Schools 
oe . Primary Schools 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School ; : ‘ . $16,100 00 For each pupil 
Grammar Schools rs : eae Ree ly bg i etre ses 
Primary Schools. : - Sy Oe EO UU iicta, » Coie a 68 
Music Teacher . é 3 A 1,700 00 

Superintendent . ‘ : - 2,700 00 
Superintendent’s Assistant . : 200 00 

Librarian and Sec’y of High School 200 00 


$147,410 00 For each pupil 


Number of eee pene ie to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1884 
re ee See CALs Looe 


Increase. 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874, inclusive 
Decrease of pupils, 1875 . 
Increase of pupils, 1876 . 
Decrease of pupils, 1877 . 


sh Chal LOG Os 
Increase of pupils, 1879 . 
“s 1880 . 
ly a 1881 . 
4 u 1882 . 
4 ae 1883 . 


Number of distinct schools 
‘¢ separate rooms 
‘¢ separate teachers 


21 


493 
4,172 
4,302 


8,897 


. $38 06 


17 24 
12 67 


REPORT 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge: — 


I respectfully submit the following as my report for the 
year ending Dec. 81, 1883, it being my ninth report,. and 
the fifteenth of the series of annual reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


I. — POPULATION. 
Population of Cambridge by the State census for 1880 . . . . 52,740 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of 
age, May 1, 1883, as reported by the Truant-Officers . . . 10,490 


IL. — ScHoo.s. 


1 High School, with eleven separate rooms. 

8 Grammar Schools, with ninety-three separate rooms. 
23 Primary Schools, with ninety-one separate rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two separate rooms. 
Wholehumber ME Dav Schools - i. eet hei soa lier an aeeeey ec om as 32 
Whole mumbemotiseparate TOOmMSs 3 2) iw. fsaywe ha eee eee ny ee 195 


Ill. —ScHOOL-HOUSES. 


OTN e TOD EGHGO a teen ea bites il gt bigs ey aye tality big nes at eg 1 
For the GrammanSopaois jaca; .. <5. 1.5 sidecases ee eee 8 
Pot the Primarvschaols cme Wii ie ics ical sp pies ried eee 22 
IV.— TEACHERS. 
Number of teachers in Hig Schools, ) Vas kee oe eee 12 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 7. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools . . ...+% ... 104 
Male teachers, 9; female teachers, 95. 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools”... . 5 Sill es 95 


Number of teachers in Eyening Drawing Schools, 1889-3 ene 4 
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Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including teacher of 


music 


Number of teachers who have attended Normal Schools . 


Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 


V.— PuPIiLs. 


Attendance at all the Day Schools, 1879 to 1883. 


Number of Pupils 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


23 


Per Cent. of 
Attendance. 


eee |__| —— | 


Year Registered. 
1879 8,500 
1880 8,537 
1881 8,912 
1882 9,395 
1883 9,691 


Attendance at the High School, 1879 to 18853. 


Number of Pupils 


Average Number 
Belonging, 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Per Cent. of 
Attendance. 


Registered. 
1879 504 
1880 485 
1881 484 
1882 460 
18835 438 


Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1879 to 18838. 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance, 


Per Cent. of 
Attendance. 


eee ee ey ee 


ne, | Megha fyi 
1879 3,862 
1880 3,931 
1881 4,089 
1882 4,147 
1883 4,186 
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Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1879 to 188538. 


Pee Ore urcinicne, | “cauenianee:, |. .Astendatiens 
1879 4,118 3,140 2,835 90.2 
1880 4,110 8,287 2,990 91.0 
1881 4,369 3,418 8,038 88.7 
1882 4,775 8,834 8,456 90.1 
1883 5,067 4,070 3,686 90.5 


Number of Pupils Admitted to, and Graduated from, the 
High School and the Grammar Schools, 1879 to 1883. 


ree | eee os | cetare | «Ae cs, | cory 
1879 152 64 817 204 
1880 155 51 864 230 
1881 150 87 771 238 
1882 145 67 815 226 
1883 172 70 958 251 


Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing 
Schools, with the Average Attendance, 1879 to 1883. 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
139 150 159 153 159 
56 71 67 66 89 


Number of Pupils over Fifteen Years of Age belonging to 
the Day Schools on the First of May, 1879 to 1883. 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 


re 


614 603 507 523 586 
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Number of Pupils in the Twenty Private Schools in Cam- 
bridge, 1879 to 1883. 


Table Showing the Number in Each Course in the High 
School, December, 1883. 


YEAR. Classical Full English Commercial Number of 


Course. Course. Course. Divisions. 
BATdet ohh ts os ise: 20 1 
MUTT wins ty shite wate v4 15 47 3 
RIPE 2 5's Save ves hale s 8s 39 44 4 
MPPECESTICI cowie sia oc tare es 9 69 16 5 
URE R Uti asic cha sake ares 143 30 7 


[For the first two years the Classical Course is identical with 
the Full English Course. The Commercial Course is one of 
two years only, and is confined wholly to English studies. ] 


Table Showing the Number in Each Year of Attendance in 
the High School, December, 1883. 


YEAR. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
BEI es ee ta rai sacs s 8 12 20 049 
OE ASCE ane 17 45 62 146 
MAIC wins 2:5 diy nat oa m9 40 43 83 196 
EGON <'s nnasi<daga ons > 35 50 85 200 
MPGGtes sae essa can<waws 72 101 173 408 


i 
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Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1883. 


CLASS. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
(Pifet ce cue int ceive Se. ¢ 157 174 331 079 
Setonda acters eae dicu.: 230 254 484 116 
TRIP vay hoceakee es send 297 330 627 150 
POULT. tees sak ateia'a 390 399 789 189 
ISU eaiets, ay sWe ie Glee ae 366 402 768 184 
SiXt0 sce ie oe ° 559 614 Lelie 281 
EP PEO a eit ele ia erat a sacs aoe 2,173 4,172 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Primary 
Schools, December, 1883, 


Cuass. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
PSE Swear ed won eee 8 ice 600 uo 1,195 277 
Estrin is te ene ed ob ee 663 657 1,320 306 
EL ALITGL Polehe nis yoo bones lepine aia a 868 1,787 415 
1 RTA DERE ila 2,182 2,120 4,302 


Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant- 
Officers, May, 1883. 
[The statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to ascer- 
tain the names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and 
cities on the first day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years. ] 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen ° _ . 10,490 
Number in Public Schools Ave ears old or more, iat less than 
fifteen ‘ 7,928 
Number in Private schools five ae old or more, not ex these , 
fifteen ‘ 1,527 
Number not dente skibol Wee week old or more, bat ess thas 
eight ; : - ool 


Number not attending Pe Fas dient ents old or more, pie sens 
than fourteen . ; " 4 ; : : : ; : 288 
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Number not attending school fourteen years old or more, but less 


than fifteen 


216 


Whole number not atten dive! school five years old or more, but 


less than fifteen 
Number in the city eight year Faidly or more, 
fourteen 


VI. — FINANCES. 


Cost of instruction in Day Schools 

Text-books and stationery for Day Schools 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools 

Cost of Evening Drawing Schools 

Care and repairs of school-houses 

Cost of Lowell school-house : 

Cost of furniture for Lowell School- sane ; 

Cost of finishing third story of Gore School-house 
Cost of new furniture for Gore School-house 
Cost of new furniture for other school-houses 


Total expenditures for all school purposes : 

Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($779. 62) ad 
for tuition of non-resident pupils ($227.00), actual cost 
of the schools to city . ‘ 

Assessed value of real and personal eaten: ina: 1883 


1883 


1,035 


BAe 1sea) than 


6,435 


$144,457 60 
2,855 49 
1,249 40 

749 00 
28,587 44 
12,271 63 

671 70 

2,605 80 
696 80 
667 41 


$194,811 77 


$193,805 15 


- $51,797,340 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 


0037 


Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1883. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, and truant-officers. | 


Average No. 


YEAR. Whole Cost. of Pupils. 
1876 $164,818 00 7,066 
1877 151,946 65 7,139 
1878 136,491 20 7,028 
1879 132,570 49 6,957 
1880 130,371 75 7,175 
1881 132,501 10 7,434 
1882 137,328 55 7,898 
1883 144,457 60 8,194 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23 32 
21 28 
19 42 
19 05 
18 17 
17 82 
17 38 
17 63 
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Cost of the Day Schools, 1875 to 1883. 


[The expenditures for new school-houses and new furniture are not included. ] 


Average No. of 


YEAR. Whole Cost. Pupils. Cost per Pupil. 
1875 $212,960 72 7,167 $29 71 
1876 200,894 09 7,066 28 43 
1877 180,974 36 7,139 25 35 
1878 162,487 77 7,028 23 11 
1879 158,196 21 6,957 22 78 
1380 158,967 56 7,175 21 45 
1881 158,282 84 7,484 21 29 
1882 166,230 52 7,898 21 04 
1883 177,149 93 8,194 21 62 


Remarks on the Statistics. 


There has been an increase over last year of 296 in the num- 
ber of pupils registered ; of 296 in the average number belong- 
ing; of 292 in the average daily attendance. ‘The per cent. of 
attendance has been but slightly changed, it being three-tenths 
of one per cent. higher than last year. 

In the cost of instruction, which is made up of the salaries of 
the teachers, superintendent, and truant-officers, there has been 
an increase of a little more than seven thousand dollars, the in- 
crease per pupil being twenty-five cents. The cost per pupil, 
however, is nineteen cents less than in 1881. 

The whole cost of the day schools, excluding expenditures 
for new school-houses, has been nearly eleven thousand dollars 
more than last year, making the cost per pupil twenty-one 
dollars and sixty-two cents, while last year it was twenty-one 
dollars and four cents, — fifty-eight cents less than for the 
present year. 

In 1875 the cost per pupil was twenty-nine dollars and 
seventy-one cents; in 1879, twenty-two dollars and seventy- 
three cents; while for 1883, as has been stated, it has been 
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twenty-one dollars and sixty-two cents, one dollar and eleven 
cents per pupil less than in 1879. 


School Accommodations. 


The new school-house in Ward 1 was completed about the 
middle of October, and was named the Lowell school-house in 
honor of James Russell Lowell. The rooms were at once 
occupied, one by a grammar class, the other three by primary 
classes. 

The house is similar to the one built in Ward 4 in 
1882. Itis of wood, two stories high, exclusive of the base- 
ment. Its length is 66} feet, and its width 44 feet. Hach 
story contains two school-rooms, 274 by 31, two dressing-rooms, 
5 by 20, and a hall or entry of ample dimensions. In the 
upper story there are also two small class-rooms, about 9 by 10. 
The land, house, and furniture cost $18,000. 

In Ward 3, the upper story of the Gore School-house was 
finished during the summer vacation, giving four additional 
rooms for the accommodation of the schools in that ward. 
Two of these rooms are now occupied by classes belonging to 
the Putnam Grammar School, the remaining rooms in the 
building (ten in number) by those of the primary grade. The 
cost of the work done on this school-house, including the 
expense of new furniture, was thirty-three hundred dollars. 
Additional heating power is needed, and should be supplied 
before another winter. 

During the year the Committee on Public Property has made 
quite extensive repairs on several of the school-houses. The 
Allston, Webster, and Willard buildings have been thoroughly 
renovated, the ceilings being whitewashed and the walls tinted. 
At the Willard, also, the plan of the out-houses has been 
changed, and the unpleasant odor from them is no longer 
perceptible. 

- Thave thus briefly referred to what has been done in relation 
to school accommodations the past year. What are the press- 
ing needs for the year to come? 

A new school-house is needed in Ward 4, and the work at 
the High School could be carried on to better advantage with 
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more ample accommodations. The most imperative demand, 
however, seems to be for a school-house in Ward 2, to accom- 
modate the children living north of that part of Cambridge 
street between the railroad crossing and Winsor street. The 
city owns a lot of land at the corner of Columbia and Lincoln 
streets ; it also owns land on Jefferson street. The best plan, 
in my judgment, would be to move the Gannett school-house 
to Jefferson street, to be occupied by the little children; then 
to build a school-house of seven or eight rooms on Columbia 
street, to be used for the higher primary and the lower grammar 
grades. But, even if the Gannett school-house cannot be 
moved the present year, I would build the new school-house 
on the lot owned by the city on Columbia street. 


Training Class. 


At the meeting of the School Committee, September, 1882, 
the following order was adopted : — 


That a Training Class be established for the current school year, the 
members of which shall act as assistant teachers, and as substitutes when- 
ever necessary, in the various Grammar and Primary Schools of the city, 
under the supervision of the Superintendent of Schools and a special com- 
mittee on the Training Class to be appointed, and that graduates of a 
Training School, or any Normal School, shall be eligible to said class. 


_ Applications to join this class were received from twelve 
young ladies. These were placed in the different schools, not 
only to observe the methods of instruction and government, 
but to participate in the work and responsibility, as far as the 
regular teachers desired their assistance. 

In looking over the names of this class I fd that eleven of 
the twelve ernene have already been nominated for permanent 
positions in our schools. 

In September, 1883, a similar ae was organized, but so 
frequent have been the calls for substitutes aeniae the past term 
that the larger part of the time of this class has been employed 
in doing the full work of teaching. 

It is important that there be in Cambridge from ten to fifteen 
persons ready and competent to act as substitutes in our schools. 
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How to secure this object is a difficult question. For ten years 
a Training School was maintained, and many .of our best 
teachers at the present time are graduates of that school. 

Comparatively few of the graduates, however, were able at 
once to do successful work. They lacked the practical knowl- 
edge of school management which comes only by experience. 

The present plan has some advantages over the Training 
School, for, in addition to the preparation obtained in such a 
school, the members of our Training Class spend all their time 
when not engaged as substitutes, in becoming acquainted with 
the methods of instruction and government in our schools. 

I believe, however, that there is a better plan than this. The 
pupil-teacher needs wise and constant supervision while gaining 
experience in school work. 

It is true that by the rule the Training Class is put under the 
supervision of the Superintendent and a special committee, but 
unless other duties are neglected this supervision on the part of 
the Superintendent must be of a general character. How can 
this closer supervision be secured without increasing the cost 
of the schools, and without detriment to pupils? I ask your 
consideration of the following plan : — 

1. Before the opening of the schools in September, organize 
a Training Class, the members of which shall act as assistant 
teachers in the Agassiz School, under the immediate supervision 
of a principal, the school to be under the charge of the Com- 
mittee on Training Class. 

2. Graduates of a Training School or of a Normal School, 
who have also completed a High-School course, and other 
persons of equal attainments, shall be eligible to membership in 
the Training Class. 

3. The salary of the principal shall be $1,000 per annum. 

The salary of each assistant shall be at the rate of $200 per 
annum. 

Should the number of applicants for the position of assistant 
be less than the number of teachers required to carry on the 
school, the Committee on Training Class shall select teachers 
at the regular salaries. 

If at any time it becomes necessary to call upon members of 
the Training Class to act as substitutes in other schools, the 
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sums received for such service shall be divided equally among 
the members of the class. 

I have named the Agassiz School as the one in which to try 
the experiment; first, because the building is well adapted to 
the purpose; second, because in this school there are both 
Grammar and Primary grades; and, third, because the size of 
the school gives the other conditions for success. It is not so 
large that the principal cannot give personal attention to the 
work in each room, and yet there is a sufficient number of 
rooms to give opportunity for independent work to as large a 
class as it is wise to organize. Moreover, the expenditure re- 
quired for the maintenance of this school is ample for carrying 
out the plan proposed. 

It may be objected that the children attending the Agassiz 
School will not have advantages equal to those enjoyed in other 
parts of the city. I am confident, however, that under this 
plan the Agassiz School would fully maintain its high rank. 
At any rate, the experiment is a simple one, and will add 
nothing to the cost of our schools. If it does not succeed, the 
school can at any time be restored to its former condition. 

Since the above was written the City Council has voted to 
build a school-house on Columbia street. I now suggest that 
the proposed experiment be tried in this building rather than in 
the Agassiz. All I have said relating to that school is equally 
applicable to this. | 


Recess or no Recess. 


It had been my intention to make inquiries as to the working 
of the no-recess plan, and present the results to the committee. 
Before beginning the work, however, I received the annual re- 
port of the Superintendent of Schools, of Springfield, in this 
State, and found in it a special report on this question, made 
after a thorough investigation of the experiment in several 
cities and towns in this and other States. : 

I decided at once to ask permission to print this report, as it 
gives all the facts which I might hope to obtain, and, more than 
that, it gives the results of an investigation such as I have no 
opportunity of making. I need not say that the writer of this 
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report, Mr. A. P. Stone, is a school superintendent of large 
experience, and is also a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

His report to the School Committee of Springfield is as fol- 
lows : — 


In September last you instructed me to investigate the recess question, 
and to visit Rochester, N.Y., and such other places as might be deemed 
best, for that purpose. I went to Rochester, in October, and spent two days 
in the schools, accompanied by the superintendent of schools and several of 
the school commissioners of that city, who kindly extended to me every 
facility needed to inspect the schools and to confer with the teachers and 
pupils. 

In the Primary and Grammar grades of the Rochester schools the morn- 
ing session begins at 9 o’clock and closes at 11.30, and the afternoon session 
begins at 1.30 and closes at 3.30. The three lower grades are dismissed in 
the afternoon at 3 o’clock. In these schools the mid-session recess, as it 
may be termed, for pupils to go out together into the yard, is dispensed with ; 
but, at 10.15 in the morning and at 2.30 in the afternoon, five minutes are 
devoted to physical exercises and marching, in every school-room, while 
the windows are thrown open sufficiently to change the air of the room. 
There are, also, in some of the grades, at least, other brief intervals of 
rest and change of position. 

Another form of relaxation, and an admirable one, as it seems to me, is 
what is termed the fire-drill. At a given signal, which is heard through 
the building, all the pupils in every school-room rise instantly to their feet, 
form 1n line, as they have been previously instructed, under the direction of 
their teachers, and pass rapidly, in double lines, down the stair-ways and 
out into the yard, those on the first floor going out first and those on the 
second. and third floors following in order. Upon reaching the yard they 
form into lines again, facing the building, ready for further orders. The 
pupils all understand perfectly the order in which the occupants of the dif- 
ferent rooms are to fall into line in the hall-ways, and by what stair-ways 
and doors they are to pass out of the building. This exercise originated, 
I believe, in an attempt to provide a rapid, orderly, and safe exit from the 
building in case of an alarm of fire, or of a panic of any kind; but it is 
now used also in many places as a pleasant and safe kind of recreation. 
In cold and stormy weather it can be carried out, partially, at least, in sec- 
tions, in the hall-ways and basement. 

As I saw the fire-drill, in the Rochester schools, it seemed to me to be an 
admirable example of what can be accomplished for a good purpose, by 
thorough discipline and drill. One of the most remarkable things about it 
was the rapidity with which it was performed. Many of the school-houses 
at Rochester are larger than those in this city, and in this exercise their 
buildings are usually cleared of all their’pupils in about a minute from the 
time the first signal is given. In one instance, in whichI timed the 
movement by my watch, six hundred and twenty-five pupils passed into the 
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yard in forty seconds. And yet there was no confusion, no crowding, nor 
pushing, nor stumbling, and no loud talking; but the pupils gave unmis- 
takable evidence in their faces that they greatly enjoyed the fire-drill. 

In all these schools individual recesses are freely granted, there being 
no unnecessary restraint or ceremony about them. 

By a diligent use of my time, and by the courtesy of those who accompa- 
nied me, I was able to extend my calls to a large number of school-rooms, 
in all of which I questioned the teachers freely in regard to the no-recess 
plan and its results, and in all of which my inquiries were as freely and very 
cordially answered. In some of the schools I also questioned the pupils 
upon the same subject, who responded readily and without reserve. As the 
result of this change upon the sanitary condition of the school is one of 
the most vital points to be taken into account, outranking, indeed, all other 
considerations, I was particularly careful to investigate thoroughly those 
results in every school I visited. Near the close of the sessions I took 
pains to observe the condition of the atmosphere in the school-rooms, which 
was nowhere bad; also the appearance of the pupils, who showed no signs 
of weariness from the length of the session. ‘To all my inquiries the re- 
plies gave the fullest indorsement of the new plan and of the complete 
satisfaction it affords to all parties concerned. In no case did any one ex- 
press a desire to go back to the former plan. The teachers say that the 
many colds and other complaints, contracted by the unavoidable exposure 
of an out-door recess, are now very generally avoided; that the health of 
the pupils is better than before; that they are saved from the evils of the 
rough play and improper talk of a miscellaneous recess, thus making the 
discipline of the school much easier; that the pupils are in a better frame 
of mind for school-work, and do more of it, and also have more time for 
out-door life; and that they hear no expressions of dissatisfaction from pu- 
pils, parents, or physicians. 

This plan was not adopted at Rochester without mature consideration. 
It was referred to a committee of six persons, who investigated the subject, 
and authorized a trial of it to be made in a few schools. Meantime, meas- 
ures were taken to obtain the views of pupils, teachers, and parents upon 
the matter, and to explain the nature of the change proposed. Physicians 
were also consulted and their opinions asked as to the desirability of the 
change. The result of the experiment was so satisfactory, and the opin- 
ions of all parties consulted were so favorable, that the committee unani- 
mously recommended the abolition of the recess. This report was also 
unanimously adopted by the board of school commissioners, and carried into 
immediate effect in all the schools, except the High School, which has one 
session of four hours. 

In addition to my visit to Rochester, I have corresponded with the super- 
intendents of schools at Albany and Troy, N.Y., and at Woburn, 
Mass. 1 have also had personal interviews with the superintendent 
of Woburn, where the plan has been in operation three years; and with 
the superintendent at Albany, where it has had a trial of more than two 
years. ‘The opinions of all these gentlemen, derived from their actual ex- 
perience, are almost unanimously in confirmation of the results at Roche s 
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ter. In some of these places it is proper to state, however, that the trial 
has not yet been made in the three lower grades of the schools. I have 
just learned, too late for correspondence, that the recess was abolished at. 
Owego, N.Y., in 1874, and that it has also been done at Newburg, N.Y., 
and at Newport, R.I. 

From my interviews, observation, and correspondence, as spoken of 
above, I derive the following as a proper statement of the no-recess plan, 
and of its advantages, as claimed by its friends who have given it prac- 
tical trial: — 

1. In place of an out-door recess of fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
pupils are given thirty minutes of time at the close of the morning session 
for out-door freedom; and during the session one or more brief intervals 
of lively calisthenic exercises, in good air, and all under the supervision 
of the teacher. Individual recesses are also allowed without restraint. 

2. The danger of bodily injury from the rude sports of children, and 
the frequent colds contracted by out-door exposure, which occasion so 
much irregularity of attendance, are avoided. In this respect a lessening - 
of ill-health is claimed. Many physicians, whose children attend the pub- 
lic schools with no recess, do not object to the plan when conducted with 
proper limitations. The same is true in some places where physicians are 
members of the School Board; and the president of the New York State 
Board of Health, a physician, is quoted as saying that by the abolition of 
the recess the health of school children will be improved. 

3. Many parents dread the danger of the moral contamination of their 
children by vicious pupils, — an evil which cannot be fully checked in the 
school-yard by any teacher. To this may be added the petty tyranny and 
the bullying of the strong over the weak and timid. In fear of these evils 
many parents have not sent their children to the public schools. This ob- 
jection is now removed, and has resulted in an increased attendance upon 
the schools. 

4. The discipline of the school is greatly improved, by avoiding those 

personal difficulties and quarrels which originate in the rough plays, the 
loud words and loud manners of the recess. Such cases often call for the 
infliction of corporal punishment. Superintendent Ellis, of Rochester, 
thinks that 75 per cent. of this kind of discipline is now avoided. The 
pupils are more orderly and industrious. 
5. There is an actual gain of time for school-work; the loss of time in 
preparation for the recess, and in bringing pupils, after its excitements, 
into a state of composure proper for school-work, being more than an 
offset for the difference of ten minutes between the length of the recess 
and the time, thirty minutes, taken from the session at its close. ‘This re- 
sults in more and better work. 

6. Family convenience is greatly promoted by closing at 11.30 o’clock 
A.M. It is claimed that the dinner-hour ofa majority of the patrons of the 
schools is 12 o’clock; and by this arrangement pupils dine with their 
parents, and even assist, in many cases, in the preparation of the mid-day 
meal. In all schools there is more or less importunity for children to be 
excused at about 11.30 A.M., to carry dinners to fathers and brothers 
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working at great distances from home. Superintendent Cole, of Albany, 
says that formerly five hundred children, upon the average, were excused 
daily in the schools of that city for this purpose. This, of course, is 
always a loss of schooling to the children, keeping them constantly in 
arrears in their work, and is also a serious drag upon classes in the whole 
school. Many parents also wish their children excused at about 3.30 P.M., 
to take lessons in music, dancing, etc. The early closing of the afternoon 
session, allowable by the change of hours, meets all such cases. 

7. Teachers are relieved from a great amount of police duty necessary 
at recess, and the administration of the school is much simplified. 

8. To the argument, sometimes advanced, that it is beneficial for chil- 
dren of all classes and conditions to meet together upon a common level, 
it may be replied that the school-room is a better place to secure the influ- 
ence needed in that respect, where the contest is not, as in the school-yard, 
one of physical strength and boisterousness, but one of mind and char- 
acter; a contest that does much to prepare children and youth for good 
citizenship. 

9. The plan has not been abandoned after a trial, but has steadily 
grown in favor. The superintendent of the Rochester schools, in a report 
just received, says: ‘* Probably no change of so great importance has ever 
been made in the management of our schools against which so few objec- 
tions have been urged, or that has met with such general approval.” 

As the result of my investigations I cannot resist the conviction that 
the abolition of the recess, with proper substitutes in its place, has been 
successful and beneficial where tried; and has been attended with safety 
to the health of the pupils and teachers. 


“It shall be the Duty.” 
What shall be the duty? Whose duty shall it be? 


It shall be the duty of the president, professors, and tutors of the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, and of the several colleges, of all preceptors and 
teachers of academies, and of all other instructors of youth, to exert their 
best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and 
temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of human 
society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded; and 
it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as 
their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the ten- 
dency of the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a republican 
constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their 
future happiness, and also to point out to them the evil tendency of the 
opposite vices. 
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This extract from the laws of our State has recently been 
brought to the attention of all our teachers in a manner which 
seems to me worthy of a somewhat extended notice in this 
report. | 

At the meeting of the Board, in May, the following letter 
and petition were received : — 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — The Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
of North Cambridge and of Cambridgeport respectfully offer for your con- 
sideration the accompanying petition. They have taken.some care to test 
the opinion of representative citizens of the different parts of the city, and 
have found a good degree of interest in the plan contemplated by the 
petition. 

Begging your early and favorable consideration, I am, in behalf of the 
Unions, 
i Respectfully yours. 

[Signed by the President of the North Cambridge Union. ] 


The petition reads thus : — 


In view of the rapid increase of the vice of intemperance among the 
young, and its disastrous effects upon the body, mind, and morals of its 
victims, we, the undersigned, citizens of Cambridge, would respectfully 
petition that twenty minutes each week be allowed teachers in the Primary 
and Grammar Schools, in which they shall instruct their pupils in the nature 
of alcohol, and its effects upon the human body. We would suggest that 
the basis of such instruction be some reliable scientific treatise, of the 
nature of ** Richardson’s Lectures on Alcohol,” or his ‘‘ Temperance Lesson 
Book.” 


This petition was referred to a special committee, which re- 
ported at a subsequent meeting, as follows : — 


[The introduction is omitted. ] 


While deeply sensible of the importance of the object which the 
petitioners have in view, and while in full sympathy with their aims and 
purposes, the committee do not believe that the method proposed would 
prove effective. 

At the age at which children attend the Primary and Grammar Schools 
the reasoning faculty is but imperfectly developed, and a scientific exposi- 
tion, however convincing, cannot be expected to take such a firm hold on 
their minds as to make them proof against temptation when it comes. The 
best safeguard against vice is an aversion to it, and in the case of intemper- 
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ance the desired result is much more likely to be secured by means of — 


occasional precept and illustration, which assumes as a fact the evil effects 
of intoxicating drink, than by any elaborate effort to show that the effects 
are evil. 

The committee feel that the cause of temperance can be best promoted 
in the minds of the young by a generous compliance on the part of the 
teachers with the duty of instructors of youth enjoined by our fathers many 
years since in the, laws of this Commonwealth, in language so apt that its 
insertion here needs no apology. 


[The statute to which reference is made has already been 
quoted. | 


Therefore, the committee, though reporting that, in their opinion, the 


prayer of the petitioners should not be granted, recommend that the — 


attention of the teachers of all the schools in the city be called to this 
_ extract from the laws of the State, and that the Superintendent, from time 
to time, in such manner as he shall think best, shall request them earnestly — 
to inculeate in the minds of their pupils an aversion to the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and a strong desire for temperance and sobriety in all things. 


One member of this special committee, not agreeing with the ~ 
conclusions and recommendation contained in this report, pre- — 
sented his views as follows : — 


[The introduction to this report is also omitted. ] 


The petition comes from leading citizens, all of whom are interested 
in the education and welfare of the pupils in our schools. 

The subject has been considered by several State legislatures, and — 
already Michigan, Vermont, and New Hampshire have enacted laws — 
requiring that instruction be given in the public schools on the nature of 
alcohol and its effects upon the human system. The subject is to be 
brought to the attention of the legislatures of the several States the coming 
winter. It is, therefore, a subject of great importance upon which this — 
committee is called to act, in answer to the request of so large a number of © 
Cambridge’s best citizens. 

The majority report declares that the method proposed would not 
prove effective in securing what is desired by the petitioners. 

The method has not been tried; it is hardly proper, therefore, to reject 
the petition on that ground. Give it a trial; if it fails it can be given up 
very easily; if it succeeds, the majority of the committee could not con- 
sistently object to it. 

The children in our Primary and Grammar Schools are capable of using 
reason, and will as readily take hold of this subject as they do of geogra- 
phy, grammar, and arithmetic. Indeed, there are points of interest in the 
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study that would get a firmer hold in their minds than many of the sub- 
jects they are now called to consider. It has always been claimed that the 
young mind receives impressions readily, and for several years the subject 
of temperance has been brought to the attention of children through 
Sunday-schools, Bands of Hope, and other organizations. But these are 
not sufficient. The public schools are able to reach more children, and 
give more effective instruction. 

This work is now being done with success in several places in the 
State. Thirty-seven towns and cities have introduced the method of in- 
struction which these petitioners ask of this committee. The same is true 
in a large number of towns and cities of other States. 

The petitioners do not ask for an unreasonable action to be taken by 
this Board. Many of the ablest men in the country favor this method of 
scientific instruction. Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale College, 
said, in January last, when the subject was before the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture : — 

‘*T have no doubt that the State, in its public schools, ought to give in- 
struction in respect to those duties and moral relations which are gener- 
ally acknowledged to be essential to the welfare of the Commonwealth. 
A knowledge of the duty of temperance, and the sin and evil of intemper- 
ance, are both recognized as essential to this welfare. It follows that the 
State has the right, and is under obligation, to give such instruction as 
may thus promise to be useful and effective for good.” : 

As I do not believe that anything will be accomplished by referring 
the teachers to the Public Statutes, in the general way suggested by the 
majority report, I would respectfully recommend that the petition be 
granted. 


These reports were laid on the table, and the petitioners were 
granted a hearing, after which the majority report was adopted. 

It will be noticed that while there is a difference of opinion 
expressed in the reports as to methods, there is no disagreement 
as to the zmportance of the object which the petitioners have in 
view. | 

As one step towards carrying out the recommendation of the 
committee, I invited Mrs. Thwing, President of the North 
Cambridge Christian Temperance Union, and other persons, to 
meet the teachers and speak to them upon this important sub- 
ject. 

The meeting was one of unusual interest, and I believe will 
give a new impulse to the work of moral training in our 
schools. 

Mrs. Thwing, in beginning her remarks, briefly presented the 
reasons for introducing temperance instruction in the public 
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schools, and then went on to give suggestions concerning the 
methods by which such instruction may be made effective. 
These suggestions were of such practical value that I have ob- 
tained her permission to print them in this connection. They 
are as follows :— 


In the absence of a suitable text-book to place in the hands of children 
the teacher must depend upon oral instruction, gaining her own knowledge 
of the subject from reliable treatises upon alcohol, for the scientific aspects 
of the question, and from observation and general reading for its moral 
phases. Five different lines of teaching may properly come within the 
scope of temperance instruction : — 


I. Instruction in the nature of alcohol. Under this division will fall the 
properties of alcohol and its legitimate uses; the different kinds of spirits 
and liquors; their relative strength and harmfulness; the process of 
making alcohol, and the fact of its absence from natural products. As an 
experiment, a bottle of apple-juice may be allowed to pass through its 
various stages of decay before the eyes of the scholars. 

II. Instruction in the effect of alcohol on the body. In teaching this depart- 
ment the results of the most reliable physiologist must be used: Dr. Wm. 
B. Carpenter is recommended. Enough of the physiological effects of 
alcohol is established beyond dispute to give ample material for this line 
of the work. The effects of alcohol on the blood, upon the organs of circu- 
lation, upon the heart, upon the skin, upon the face and eyes, and upon the 
brain, are well established. The effect of pure alcohol upon the tissues 
can be explained from the preserved specimens in a museum, and the 
effect on the brain may be illustrated by pouring a bit of alcohol on the 
white of an egg. 

II. Instruction in the effects of alcohol on the mind. This line of 
teaching, which is most appropriate for the older classes, may properly 
include the exhilarating effects of alcoholic beverages; the subsequent 
exhaustion and greater craving; the stupefaction resulting from an over- 
dose; the loss of memory and grasp of thought, and the final weakening of 
will-power and consequent difficulty in freeing one’s self from the habit. 

IV. Instruction in the economic side of temperance. In this division 
would properly fall the waste of fruit and grain in the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors; the waste of money in the purchase of liquor; the 
cost to the tax-payer in the support of the intemperate classes by means of 
jails, prisons, almhouses, etc. Diagrams and pictures on the black-board 
can be used to illustrate the comparative cost to the country of bread and 
of intoxicants, of schools and churches, and of beer. 

V. Instruction in the effects of alcohol on morals. This is the most 
important division of the subject, and the one where the ingenuity of the 
teacher will be most severely taxed. The sin of prostituting God-given 
powers to base uses, of allowing appetite to control reason and affection, 
should be pressed home upon the consciences of the children. The danger 
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which lies in drinking a little wine; the burden which moderate drinking 
often lays upon the helpless children of tippling parents ; the woe of drunken 
homes; the wretchedness and poverty of a drunken community, may be 
enforced with such examples as passing events or suitable opportunities 
indicate. 

All these lines of instruction can be introduced, from time to time, with 
the regular studies, where time is wanting for extended teaching. The 
blackboard can always speak a temperance word. The wise men of all 
times can be drawn on for texts. A temperance story, or a chapter from 
a temperance text-book, may be occasionally assigned as a reading lesson. 
The study of the different races in geography may suggest a temperance 
lesson. Problems in arithmetic, illustrating the cost of liquor-drinking to 
the individual or to the community, may be set the children. Their bright 
minds will be quick to see a lesson. All accidents and disasters, which 
scholars are discussing, should be used to point a moral; and whatever 
teaching serves to give children the deepest hatred of intemperance, and 
serves to make a clean and sober life most attractive to them, is the teaching 
best adapted to serve the end,—the end of training up a generation of 
sober, temperate, and industrious citizens. 


After Mrs. Thwing’s remarks, Rev. Dr. Peabody (whose 
name is first on the petition) and several members of the com- 
mittee gave expression to their own deep convictions, not only 
on this subject, but on the broader one of moral instruction in 
the schools. ‘The words spoken on this occasion must have an 
abiding influence upon our teachers, and be an encouragement 
to them, as day by day they seek to train their pupils morally 
as well as intellectually. 

The master of the Webster School then gave a brief account 
of his efforts to prevent the use of tobacco among the boys 
of that school. These efforts have been in a good degree suc- 
cessful. 

Reference was also made to the prize essays upon the use of 
tobacco, written by the three upper classes of the Webster and 
Washington Schools. Thelate Mr. A. E. Hildreth, afew months 
before his death, in conversation with the master of the Wash- 
ington School, remarked that he would like to do something to 
check the growing evil of the use of tobacco, and offered to 
give fifty or sixty dollars, to be used as prizes for the best essays 
written on the subject by pupils in our schools. Before any 
steps were taken, however, his death occurred, and it was sup- 
posed that nothing further would be done in the matter; but his 
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widow subsequently expressed a strong desire to have his wishes 
carried out. 

The following extracts from an article written by the master 
of the Washington School show the plan adopted to secure, 
so far as possible, the object had in view by the generous 
donor : — 


Anxious to turn the occasion to the very best account, and without any 
experience in that direction myself, I consulted the master of the Webster 
School, who had been making the use of tobacco by children a special sub- 
ject of instruction and moral influence for more than a year. That he 
‘might take an equal interest in the matter with myself, I proposed a divis- 
ion of the money — sixty dollars — between the two schools; to which both 
parties, Mr. Billings and the family, readily assented. The details were 
then carefully arranged, which, having received the approval of our respec- 
tive sub-committees, we proceeded at once to carry out. 

The general plan was this: The three upper classes of both schools 
were to write, and two prizes were to be given to each class. To add still 
more to the interest, by exciting a little generous rivalry between the 
schools, the highest prize of ten dollars was to be given to the best effort 
in either school, without regard to the class. 

Four weeks were given for preparation, and scholars were allowed 
and encouraged to get information from teachers, parents, and books, and 
from all other available sources. But to make sure that the work should 
be their own, the composition and the copying were to be done at school, 
with no assistance, except the liberty of reference to a dictionary, to deter- 
mine the use or the spelling of a word, and except, also, the aid which 
might be derived from such facts, figures, or memoranda as might be 
placed on an ordinary care de visite, the cards to be all of the same size 
and to be distributed, one to each pupil who took part. 

The essays were written at the time appointed, and were examined by 
impartial and competent committees. 

In conclusion, it only remains to say that a most excellent spirit was 
shown from the beginning to the end by the pupils of both schools. Great 
efforts were made to obtain a knowledge of all the facts bearing upon the 
evils of the use of tobacco, and much good, it is believed, has been accom- 
plished thereby. The mental discipline afforded by the investigation was 
in the highest degree salutary, and the lesson in language was in the line 
of their ordinary work; while the amount of information acquired on a 
most important subject cannot but have a lasting influence on their future 
character and life. 

The family also manifested the greatest interest in the matter, and ful- 
filled their part of the engagement in the most satisfactory manner. The 
experiment may be regarded as a success, and if this recital should lead 
any other philanthropic individual ‘‘ to go and do likewise,” the story will 
not have been told in vain. 
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I have given a more extended account of this meeting than I 
usually do of the meetings of the teachers held from time to 
time under the rules of the committee, for the question under 
consideration is one of vital importance. The hope of the 
future, with reference to the temperance reform, is in the right 
training of children; and our public schools have an important 
part to do in this work. 

I will add a brief reference to another meeting, held in the 
earlier part of the year, at which Mr. George T. Angell, Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
gave an exceedingly interesting account of the work of that 
society. Asaresult, twenty-eight Bands of Mercy have been 
formed in our schools. I trust this good work will go on until 
the law of kindness and mercy is the rule of action with every 
child. 

At the same meeting Rev. Dr. McKenzie spoke on Zthics in 
Schools. His words were full of encouragement. He would 
have us always mindful of the possibilities in every child, not 
forgetting that we shall most benefit those under our care by 
doing our ordinary work in a kindly and sympathetic manner. 

The influence of these meetings must be felt by every teacher 
— stimulating to greater effort those who feel the responsibility 
which rests upon them, and arresting the attention of such, if 
any there be, who have thought of school only in the light of 
intellectual training. 


A Tribute of Respect and Esteem. 


At the meeting of the School Board in December, John 
Conlan, Esq., was absent from his seat by reason of sickness, 
which was not supposed to be of a serious character. Most 
unexpected, therefore, was the news of his death, which oc- 
curred on the second day of the opening year. 

The committee has put upon its records a resolution express- 
ing “its deep sense of the loss sustained in the death of Mr. 
Conlan, and of its full recognition of his spotless reputation 
and faithful services.” 

I desire to add my tribute of respect and esteem for one 
known to me from his earliest school-days. Mr. Conlan was a 
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pupil in the Putnam School while it was under my charge as 
master, and his superior scholarship and manly bearing gave 
him a prominent rank in that school. He passed through our 
High School, graduated at Harvard College and at the Law 
School, and for more than five years was actively engaged in the 
duties of his profession. 

Honored by his fellow-citizens, he was twice elected a mem- 
ber of the Common Council, and was also chosen a trustee of 
the Public Library. This last office, as well as a place on the 
School Committee, he held at the time of his death. 

His career may well be an encouragement to every young 
man struggling to make his way in the world. It was his 
diligence, perseverance, and fidelity that enabled him to accom- 
plish so much in his brief life of less than thirty years. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Prepared by the Teachers of History in the Grammar Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


I. AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS. 
Its Inhabitants. Its Antiquities. 


II. THE PRINCIPAL DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS OF AMERICA. 


1. Spanish. | 

2. English. Name and describe briefly their most important 
3. French. | Discoveries and Explorations. 

4. Dutch. j 


Ill. THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


1. St. Augustine. 9. Connecticut. ) 

2. Port Royal, N.S. 10. Rhode Island. State where 
3. Virginia. 11. Delaware. and by whom 
4. Quebec. 12. North Carolina. they were set- 
5. New York. 13. New Jersey. tled, and the 
6. Massachusetts. 14. South Carolina. object of set- 
7. New Hampshire. 15. Pennsylvania. tlement. 

8. Maryland. 16. Georgia. ne 


IV. THE COLONIAL WARS. 


. Wars with the Indians. ) 
. Clayborne’s Rebellion. | 
f 


] 

2 Mention 

8. Bacon’s Rebellion. Raa state wihisre 

4, King William’s War. . 

5. Queen Anne’s. | Seat tone! Time. 
6. King George’s ‘* ! Cause. 
i 


,, French and Indian War /.oy. 7 3. 6 | The Objective Points. 


Treaty of Peace. 
8. Tue AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Navigation Act. 
| Writs of Assistance. Stamp Act. 
(1) Causes. Unjust Taxation. ; | Bill of 1767. 
L Boston Massacre. Tea Tax. 


Sons of Liberty. 
Colonial Convention. 
(2) Defensive Measures. Minute Men. 
First and Second Continental 
{ Congress. 
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(3) Leading Events. 
( Skirmishes at Lexington and 


1775 Concord. 7 Naval Exploits. 
’ } Battle of Bunker Hill. * Q Attack on Savannah. 
L Siege of Boston. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion. Ravages in Virginia. 
| Valley Forge. L Siege of Yorktown. 


{ Aid from France. 
1778. | Evacuation of Philadelphia. 
| 


Evacuation of Boston. (The British capture 
1776 Declaration of Independence. 1780 | Charleston. 
. Campaign in New York. (© 1 Arnold’s Treason. 
{| Trenton. L Gates and Camden. 
{ Princeton. { Greene’s Campaign in the 
1777. Campaign in Pennsylvania. 1781. | Carolinas. 
| 


1783. { Treaty of Peace. 


The British capture Savan- Departure of the British. 


| nah. 
(4) Depreciation of the Currency. 


V. THE GOVERNMENT. 


Charter. 
1. Of the Colonies. | Royal. } Distinguish between them. 
Proprietary. 


The Confederation. 
Aap 
2. Of the United States. The Conwiteton 


VI. THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


1. George Washington’s Administration. 

(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 

( Financial Affairs. 

Relations with Foreign Powers. 
Different Capitols of the United States. 
First Cabinet. 
Discovery of Coal. 
| Cotton Gin invented. 


(2) Leading Events. + 


2. John Adams’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


Death of Washington. 


(2) Leading Events. Mode of Jefferson’s Election. 


3. Thomas Jefferson’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


Purchase of Louisiana. 
(2) Leading Events. | Fulton’s Steamboat. 
Aggression of Great Britain. 
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4, James Madison’s Administration. 

(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 

( War of 1812. 
f 1. Cause. 
2. Where carried on. 

| 3. Important Events by Land and Sea. 
| 4. Treaty of Peace. 
L War with Algiers. 


5. James Monroe’s Administration. 


(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


( Construction of the Erie Canal. 

First Steamboat crosses the Atlantic. 
Acquisition of Florida. 

Missouri Compromise. 

Monroe Doctrine. 

L Mode of John Quincy Adams’s Election. 


6. John Quincy Adams’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


(2) Leading Events. 4 


(2) Leading Events. 4 


Death of John Adams and Jefferson. 


Dyeeadi 
Se isk Baca unit: 


7, Andrew Jackson’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Event. — Nullification. 


8. Martin Van Buren’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Events. None of special importance. 
9-10. Wm. Henry Harrison’s and John Tyler’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
Death of Harrison. 


(2) Leading Events. Rise of Mormonism. 
Annexation of Texas. 


Beginning of Electric Telegraphy. 
11. James K. Polk’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
{ War with Mexico. 


(1. Cause. 
{ Taylor’s Campaign. 
| Operations in New 
: 2. Important Events. Mexico and Cali- 
(2) Leading Events. P prea 
| L Scott’s Campaign. 


| 3. Treaty of Peace. 
| Discovery of Gold in California. 
[ Wilmot Proviso. 
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12-13. Zachary Taylor’s and Millard Fillmore’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
Death of Taylor. 
(2) Leading Events. | Discussion of the Slavery Question. 
Compromise of 1850. 


14, Franklin Pierce’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


( Gadsden Purchase. 
| Opening of Japan. 
(2) Leading Events. J Border Warfare. 
| Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Squatter Sovereign- 
L ty. 
15. James Buchanan’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


{ Dred Scott Decision. 
Personal Liberty Laws. 
John Brown’s Raid. 
(2) Leading Events. 4 Election of Lincoln. 
Seven Southern States Secede. 
A Southern Confederacy Organized. 
[ The First Atlantic Cable laid. 


16. Abraham Lincoln’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Events. 
A. Tuer REBELLION. 
a. Cause, Slavery. 
b. Principal Events. 
(a) Fall of Sumter. 
(b) First blood shed. 
(c) Operations for the retention of the Southern States. 
{ Of Missouri. 
Of West Virginia. 
{rota Expedition. 


| Of Kentucky. } Iuka and Corinth. 


{ Murfreesboro’. 
(d) Campaigns against Richmond and its defending Army. 
{ Bull Run. 


Peninsular campaign. 

Pope’s Campaign. 

Antietam Campaign. 

Fredericksburg Campaign. 
Chancellorsville Campaign. 

Gettysburg Campaign. 

Wilderness Campaign. 

Shenandoah Valley Campaign. 

Siege of Petersburg. 

Fall of Richmond and Surrender of Lee. 


_——- A 
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(e) Rise of the Navy and its part in the War. 
{ Blockade of Southern Ports. 
Opening of the Mississippi river. 
Capture of Coast Cities and Forts. 
Encounters with the Rebel Navy. 
(f) Opening of the Mississippi River. 
The part performed by the Navy. 
The part performed by the Army. 


(g) Movements for the Mastery in the Heart of the Con- 
federacy. 


| Chickamauga. 
Chattanooga. 
Sherman’s Campaign from Chattanooga to 
Savannah and Northward. 
Thomas’s Nashville Campaign. 
c. Emancipation Proclamation. 
d. Effect on the Finances. 
e. Cost in Men and Money. 


f. Our Relations with Foreign Powers. 
B. Assassination of the President. 


17. Andrew Johnson’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated... Length of Term. 
( Disbanding of the Army. 
Thirteenth Amendment. 
Fourteenth Amendment. 
(2) Leading Events. 4 Admission of Seceded States. 
Impeachment of the President. 
The Atlantic Cable. 
[ Purchase of Alaska. 


18. Ulysses 8. Grant’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


Pacific Railroad Opened. 
(2) Leading Events. { Fifteenth Amendment. 
Treaty of Washington. 


19. Rutherford B. Hayes’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Events. None of special importance. 


20-21. James A. Garfield’s and Chester A. Arthur’s Adminis- 
tration. 


(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Event. — Assassination of the President. 
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VII. CIVIL PROGRESS. 


1. Prominent Statesmen. 

2. Eminent Authors and their Principal Works. 
3. Progress of Education. 

4. Noted Inventions. 


DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


1492. 1636. 1777, Oct. 17. 1861, April 12. 
1497. 1682. 1781, Oct. 19. 1861, April 19. 
1565. 1763. 1783. 1862, Sept. 17. 
1607. 1765. 1789. 1863, Jan. 1. 

1609. 1773. 1814. 1863, July 1, 2, 3, 4. 
1613. 1775, April 19. 1820. 1865, April 9. 

1620, Dec. 21. 1775, June 17. 1848. 1865, April 14. 
1628. 1775, July 3. 1861. 1881, July 2. 


1630, Dec. 28. 1776, July 4. 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


Revised January, 1884. 


The following list of books has been prepared, at the request 
of the School Committee of Cambridge, by the Superintendent 
of Schools, aided by the teachers, and by others who seek to 
guide young people in the choice of good reading. While these 
books are not closely graded, Division A includes such as are 
more or less adapted to older pupils, Division C to younger 
pupils, and Division B to those of intermediate age. Books 
with catalogue numbers are in the Cambridge Public Library. 


Division A. 


Abbott, The; Sir Walter Scott : : : ; : : - 314.1 
Age of Chivalry; Thos. Bulfinch . : ° . ; - - 833.24 
Alhambra, The; Washington Irving . . o* UZ1R10 
American Men of Letters ; Ed. by C. Dudley Weenie 3 

Henry D. Thoreau; Frank B. Sanborn . : : : wu TTS 


J. Fenimore Cooper ; T. R. Lounsbury . - ; : - 1114.16 

Noah Webster; Horace E. Scudder ; : ‘ : of LITHO 

Washington Irving; Charles Dudley Warner : : . 113 
American Statesmen; Ed. by J. T. Morse, Jr.: 

Alexander Hamilton; Henry Cabot Lodge . eb DYES 

Andrew Jackson; William G. Sumner . : ; : - 21148 


Daniel Webster; Henry Cabot Lodge . : : ; - 1115.13 
James. Monroe; D. C. Gilman : i - ; : a OEE ES 
John C. Calhoun; H. von Holst. : : ‘ ‘ ei ty, 
John Quincy Adams; John T. Morse, Jr... ; : ot TEAVES 
John Randolph; Henry Adams : : : : - 1114.11 
Thomas Jefferson; John T. Morse, Jr. . : ; ‘ - 1114.18 
Among the Turks; Cyrus.Hamlin ‘ ‘ : ; . - 492.13 
Ants and their Ways; W. F. White. : ‘ ‘ : . 1312.14 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps; Sir John Lubbock . r - : sh GFORTS 
Arctic Explorations; E. K. Kane . ; . ° , : » TIS 
Arne; B. Bjornson ° ; ‘ d ° ‘ ‘ ~ “T3Rt? 
leiand the Hub; S. A. Weake : . 914.13 


Around the World i in Yacht Sunbeam ; Mrs. ‘Avail Braasep: - 498.18 
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Aurelian; William Ware : : : ; : 

Birds and Poets: John Burroughs 

Bleak House; Charles Dickens ; 

Book of ieee Explorers; T. W. Hipeinson : 

Boys and Girls in Biology; Mrs. Sarah H. Stevenson . 
Boy’s Froissart, The; Sidney Lanier . : : 

Boy’s King Arthur, The; Sidney Lanier 

Boy’s Mabinogion, The; Sidney Lanier 

Boys of ’76, The; C. C. Coffin : : : : : . 
Boys of °61, The; C. C. Coffin. : : : : , 
Bracebridge Hall; Washington Irving . 

Building the Nation: CG. “Coffin . : 

Cameos from Hnish History ; Charlotte M. Yonge 
Campaigning on ‘the Oxus; J. MacGahan 

Campaigns of the Civil War (11 Vols.) 

Christmas Carol; Charles Dickens 

Days of Bruce; Grace Aguilar 

Deephaven ; Sareh O. Jewett 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest; Charlotte M. Yonge 

Easy Star Lessons ; RA. iBencines 

English Men of Letters (24 Vols.) ; Ed. by TJobh iMedey 
Essays: or Counsels, Civil and Moral; Francis Bacon 
Evangeline; Henry W. Longfellow. : 

Fairyland of Science; Arabella B. Buckley . 

Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams 

Famous Men of Modern Times; S. G. Goodrich 

First Steps in English Literature ; Arthur Gilman 

First Steps in General History ; Arthur Gilman. 

Fisher Maiden; B. Bjornson : : 

Four Georges, The; William Thaakeray 

Getting On in the World; William Mathews 

Girlhood of Shakespeare’ : Heroines; Mrs. M. Cowden- laren 
Glaciers of the Alps; John Tyndall ‘ x 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems; Ed. by W. J. Rolfe. 

Handbook of Conversation; A. P. Peabody 

Happy Boy, The; B. Bjornson 

Henry Esmond ; William M. Thackeray 

Hereward, the Last of the Saxons ; Charles Kingsley 

Hints for Home Reading; Ed. by Lyman Abbott . 

History of our Country; Mrs. Abby S. Richardson 

History of Greece; Elizabeth M. Sewell 

History of Rome; Elizabeth M. Sewell 

Holland and its People; Edmondo de Amicis . 

Homes without Hands; J. G. Wood 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps; John Tyndall 

House of Seven Gables; Nathaniel Hawthorne . ‘ ° 
How I found Livingston; Henry M. Stanley 3 . . 
How to get Strong; William Blaikie . ‘ : 


345.4 
271.8 
356.2 
493.1 
641.12 
448.7 
923.9 
448.20 
465.19 
915.4 
218.8 
697.7 
511.2 
726.14 
591 
357.3 
426.17 
368.10 
322.5 
1312.1 
192 
217.23 
582.14 
658.25 
171.5 
1122.1 
253.24 


454.18 
431.2 
235.4 

132.14 

643.11 


1214.6 
451.4 
332.9 

333.19 
126.2 
556.3 
596.6 
596.8 

766.19 
668.3 

736.16 

342.23 
726.5 

674.21 
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Idyls of the King; Alfred Tennyson 
Illustrated National History; J. G. Wood 
Insect World; G. L. Figuier 

Ivanhoe; Walter Scott 

Rent worth : Walter Scott 


Knickerbocker’ s History of New York; Rectan veel ir ying: 


Lady of the Lake; Walter Scott 
Land and the Book: W. M. Thompson 
Land of the Midnight Sun; Paul Du Chaillu 


Lays of Ancient Rome; Macaulay, Vol. IV. : : ° 


Leslie Goldthwaite; Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 

Life and Her Childr en; Arabella B. river 

Life of Cicero ; William Forsyth . 

Life of Gelninbus: Washington Irving 

Life of George Peabody: Phebe A. Hanaford 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith; Washington Irving 

Life of Josiah Wedgwood; Eliza Meteyard . 

Life of Robert Stephenson; J. C. Jeaffreson 

Life of Samuel Johnson; James Boswell . : 
Limestones and Marbles; Sarah M. Burnham : 
Lives of Boulton, Nasmyth, and Watt; Samuel Smiles 
Magna Charta Stories; Arthur Gilman . 

Manual of ‘Commerce; S. H. Browne . 

Men of the Revolution; A. B. Muzzey. 

Monastery, The; Walter Scott 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants ; C. avin 
Naturalist on the Amazons; H. W. Bates 

Noble Life, A; Miss Mulock 

Ocean World; G. L. Figuier 

Old Curiosity Shop; Charles Dickens 

Oldtown Folks; Mrs. H. B. Stowe 


Ornithology and Oodlogy of New England; Edward A. ‘Samuels ‘ 


Our Old Home; Nathaniel Hawthorne ; ; 

Our New Way Bounit the World; C. C. Coffin 
Out-Door Papers; T. W. Hiasiion ; 

Pen Pictures of Modern Authors ; Ed. by w. Shepard 
Pepacton ; John Burroughs , : 
Plutarch’s Lives ; Translated by A. H. Gioneh 

Poems of Wordsworth ; Ed. by Matthew Arnold . 
Priest and the Huguenot: L. F. Bungener 

Queens of American Society; E. F. Ellet 

Quentin Durward; Walter Scott . : ; 
Ramble Round the World; LeBaron de Hiibuer ; 
Rambles and Studies in Coreahas J. P. Mahafty 
Rasselas; Samuel Johnson . 

Reading of Books, The; Charles F. a 
Reminiscences of European Travel; A. P. Peabody 
Room for One More; Mrs. Mary T. Higginson 
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565.4 
623.1 
1312.22 
314.11 
314.12 
218.9 
583.2 
663.5 
769.10 
196.1 
327.4 
674.18 
142.5 
732.1 
1118.17 
218.11 
156.9 
143.4 
167.1 
1311.11 
1114.20 
922.10 
1318.9 
1117.5 
314.14 
647.26 
724.19 
343.17 
658.5 
395.10 
326.5 
623.8 
243.10 
662.2 
264.8 
1113.21 
129.9 
152.11 
428.1 
345.3 
214.1 
314.18 
724.5 
491.17 
431.18 
1214.20 
731.2 
449.31 
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Round the World Letters; L. S. Bainbridge 
Russian Life; Henry Morley ; 
Sea and its Wonders, The; M. and E. Kirby. 


Seaside Studies in Natural History; E..C. and A. Agassiz . 


Self Culture; James F. Clarke 

Self Help; Batiuel Smiles 

Sesame and Lilies; John Ruskin . 

Seven Lamps of RINT GEREN John Cerio 

Silas Marner; George Eliot . : : : 
Six Months i the Sandwich Islands ; ieeballa L. Bird . 
Spain and the Spaniards; Edmondo de Amicis 
Spectator; Addison 


Stories from the East, from Merodores Alfred ie GS i 


Stories from the Greek Tragedians; Alfred J. Church . 
Story of English Literature Ty, Cy White 

Story of Liberty ; Cac. Coffin : 
Story of the United States Navy ; Bein J. Thorsing ; 
Studies for Stories; Jean Ingelow : : 
Tale of Two Cities; Charles Dickens 

Tales from Shakespeare, Charles and Mary Lamb 
Tales of a Grandfather; Walter Scott . 

Talisman, The; Walter Scott : 

Text-Book of Geology ; Archibald Geukie : 
Through the Dark Continent; Henry M. Stanley . 
Tom Brown’s School Days a Rugby; Themas Hughes 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts; G. B. Emerson 
Twelve Months in Europe; Horatio King 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan; Isabella L. Bird 
Virginians, The; William Thackeray . - . : 
Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley . 

What Girls can Do; Phillis Browne 

White Hills; T. or King . ‘ 

Wonderful City of Tokio; Edward Greey 

Year at the Shore, A; Philip H. Gosse . 

Yesterdays with Nee J. T. Fields. : 
Young Americans in Japan; Edward Greey : . 
Zenobia; William Ware 4 : : : : : 


Division B. 


About Old Story Tellers; Donald G. Mitchell 
ZEsop’s Fables 4 

Adventures of a Young N Aspire Lucian Biart, 
Adventures of Capt. Bonneville ; Washington Irving . 
Age of Fable, The; Thomas Bulfinch : 

All the Way Round; A. E. Carr 

American Family in Paris; Anna Ticknor 


778.14 
667.19 


623.13 
129.19 
223.12 
624.13 
649.8 
337.18 
768.5 
769.7 
133.1.5 
592.7 
294.13 
1229.2 
448.1 
914.1 
361.6 
395.17 
451.18 
316.2 
314.23 
1311.7 
718.14 
455.1 
647.5 
497.17 
767.14 
332.4 
733.11 
128.22 
664.9 
773.17 
667.22 
251.8 
915.6 
347.1 


176.22 
453.19 

734.6 
713.11 
652.20 
713.22 
363.22 
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Amongst Machines : 

Animal Sagacity; Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Army Life in a Black Regiment; T. W. Higginson 
Around and About Old England; Clara L. Mateaux 
Around the Yule Log; Richard Markham. 

At Home and Abroad; Bayard Taylor . 

At Home in Fiji; C. F. G. Cumming . 

At the Back of the North Wind; Geor oe Masi onald 
Baddeck and that Sort of Thing C.D. Warner . 
Bonnie Scotland; ‘‘ Grace Greenwood.” 

Book of Golden Deeds; Charlotte M. Yonge 

Boy Emigrants, The; Noah Brooks ‘ 
Boyhood of Great Men; J. G. Edgar 

Boys of Other Countries; Bayard Taylor 

Boy Travellers in Far East; Thomas W. Knox 
Child-Life in Italy; Emily H. Watson . ; : 
Child’s Geological Garden. 

China; Charles H. Eden 

Courtchip of Miles Standish ; Henry W. Longtellow 
Crofton Boys; Harriet Martineau . : 
Culprit Fay ; Joseph R. Drake. 

Dame Nature and her Three Daughters; X. B. Saintine 
Donald and Dorothy ; Mary Mapes Dodge 

Dottings Round the Circle; B. R. Curtis 
Dream-Children; Horace E. Scudder 

Due West; Maturin M. Ballou 

Duty ; Samuel Smiles : ; : 
Famous London Merchants; H. R. F. Bourne 
Fireside Science; J. R. Nichols : 

First Book of Zodlogy : Edward S. Morse 


First Lesson in Natural History, A; Mrs. Elizabeth C. ‘Agassiz . 


Fishing Tourist ; Charles Hallock 

Great Fur and H. M. Robinson 

Green Mountain Boys; D. P. Thompson 

Gutta-percha Willie; George Macdonald. 

Half-Hours in the Far East ; 

Heroines in Obscurity ; Sarah Tytler : 

Heroes, The; or, Greek Fairy Tales; Charles Kingsley 
High Alps of New Zealand; William S. Green . : 
Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex; S. A. Drake 
History of France for Children; Emma Marshall 

History of the American People; Arthur Gilman . 

How Plants Behave; Asa Gray : 

How Plants Grow ; Asa Gray “ . . 
How We Went Bird’s s-Nesting ; Amanda B. Harris : ° 
In the Sky Garden; Lizzie W. Champney . . 
Knockabout Club Alongehore; Charles A. Stephens , . 
Knockabout Club in the Wood’ Charles A. Stephens , 
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1312.23 


213.17 
923.11 


667.21 
T7211 

336.5 
661.27 


216.16 
445.11 
1121.3 
441.24 
765.2 
333.7 


782.12 
554.8 
454.9 


434.12 
953.13 
487.1 
444.24 
782.13 
428.1 
212.13 
641.11 
1317.10 
621.9 
646.19 
762.5 
452.19 


491.4 
213.16 
453.21 
782.14 
537.13 
491.16 

599.1 
648.10 

648.2 
1315.6 
436.25 
915.12 

915.2 
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Land of Desolation; Isaac I. Hayes 

Last of the Mohicans; J. F. Cooper ; 
Lawrence’s Adventures; J. T. Trowbridge . 
Leather Stocking Tales (5 Vols.) ; J. F. Cooper . 
Lessons on Manners; Edith E. Wiggin 

Life at Puget Sound; Caroline C. Leighton . 

Life of George Stephenson; Samuel Smiles 

Life of Washington; Washington Irving 

Little Barefoot; Berthold Auerbach 

Little Duke, The; Charlotte M. Yonge 

Lives of the Queens of England; Agnes Strickland 
Making Honey; S. A. Flint. 

Marie Antoinette; J. S. C. Abbott 

Masterman Henay F. Marryat . 

Memory of Gen. W. F. Bartlett; F. Ww. Palfrey... 
Merrie England; ‘‘ Grace aaniatine 3 

Miles Standish ; ap S. C. Abbott 

Mopsa the Fairy; Jean Ingelow 

My Feathered Friends; J. G. Wood 

New England Legends ; SMAmDrake:vaz : 
Nooks and Corners of the N. E. Coast; S. A. Drake 
Old Landmarks of Boston; S. A. Drake 

Old Times in the Colonies; C. C. Coffin 

On Horseback through Asia Minor; Frederick Burnaby 
On the Desert; H. M. Field . : : 4 
On the Threshold; Theodore T. Miner 

Open Polar Sea, The ; Isaac I. Hayes 

Our Boys in India; H. W. French , 2 
Our Fresh and Salt Water Tutors; Clarence Gordon 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls; Sarah Tytler . 

Paul and Persis; Mary E. Brush . ‘ 
Phaeton Rogers; Rossiter Johnson 

Pilot, The; iat. F. Cooper 

Pizarro ; G. M. Towle . 

Plyiaauen and the Pilgrims ; Tosbon Rancart 
Primer of Politeness, The; Alex. M. Gow 

Prince and Pauper; Mark ie 5 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood; George Macdonald 
Red-Letter Days Abroad; John L. Stoddard 
Round the World by a Bost Ed. by Samuel Smiles 
Science for the Young (4 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott 
Science Gleanings; John Gibson . : 

Series of Histories (6 Vols.) ; Charlotte M. Pape 
Seven Historic Ages; Arthur Gilman f 
Sketch-Book ; Washington Irving 

Song of Hiawatha; Henry W. Longfellow 

Spy, The; J. F. Cooper 

Stories and Tales; Hans Christian Andersen 


723.9 
312.19 
445.9 
312 
686.12 
771.18 
1119.10 
165.9 
454.8 
922.6 
144.1 


122.8 
455.18 


‘1118.15 


177.11 
453.17 
1312.24 
1223.14 
717.6 
543.5 
448.13 
778.12 
772.25 
128.9 
716.10 
773.18 
445.17 
125.23 
918.1 
914.7 
313.6 
178.3 
598.16 
686.5 
395.13 
$36.1 
784.6 
724.9 
1317.1 
1318.7 
1411.1 
217.22 
218.17 
554.2 
313.14 
454.1 
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Stories for Children; Maria Edgeworth 

Stories from Homer; Alfred J. Church 

Stories from Old English Poetry; Mrs. Abby S. ionardace 
Stories of Adventure; K. E. Hale. - ; 
Stories of American Histor y; Charlotte M. Young 

Stories of Discovery; E. E. Hale . : : 

Stories of the Island World; Charles Nor dhoff, 

Stories of the Sea; E. E. Hila 

Stories of War; E. E. Hale . 

Stories Told to a Child; Jean Ingelow- : 

Stories Told to a Child (Gecond Series) ; Jean nt Tngelow 
Story of a Bad Boy; T. B. Aldrich 

Story of Siegfried ; Jas. Baldwin . : 

Sublime, The, in Nature; Ferdinand de Teanore : 

Summer Days on the Fegan D. West 

Swan, The, and Her Crew ; G. C. Davies 

Twelve Decisive Battles Ay the War, The; W. Sernioy 
Twice-Told Tales; Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Two Boys; Mrs. G. R. Alden ‘ 

Two Years Before the Mast; R. H. Dana. ‘i 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Mrs. H. B. Stowe 

Vasco de Gama; G. M. Towle 

Visit to Iceland; Ida Pfeiffer. 

Walden; H. D. Thoreau 

awarley : Walter Scott : 

What Mr. Darwin saw in his Voyage round the World 
What to Do, and How to do it; D.C. Beard . A 

Wild Flowers and Where nen Grow ; Amanda B. Haris 
Winter Sunshine; John Burroughs ‘ 
Wonder Book foe Girls and Boys; N erniel ee hats : 
Wonders of Acoustics; R. Radau . ; ; ‘ : 
Wonders of Electricity; J. Baile . 

Wonders of Glass-Making; A. Sauzay . 

Wonders of the Heavens : C. Flammarion . ; : “ 
Wonders of the Moon; A. Guillemin , 

Wonders of Vegetation; F. Marion ; 

Wonders of Water; G. Tissandier : , 

World of Wonders 


Young Folks’ History of the United States; Ty. Ww. Higginson 


Young Folks’ History of War for the Union ; J. D. Champlin 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands ; Hezekiah Butterworth . 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe; Hezekiah Butterworth 

Zigzag Journeys in the Occident; Hezekiah Butterworth 
Zigzag Journeys in the Orient; Hezekiah Butterworth 
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454.5 & 6 


446.25 
451.10 
913.17 
1411.21 
918.3 


913.9 

911.8 
462.28 
462.26 
434.14 
916.22 
242.15 
922.11 
922.12 

545.2 
342.29 
922.13 
362.32 
326.11 

178.1 

733.5 
242.11 
314.24 

676.2 

684.2 
638.17 
216.18 
913.14 
1317.5 
1317.6 
1317.7 
1317.8 
1317.9 

648.9 
635.14 
677.15 
541.19 

599.2 
448.10 

448.6 
915.14 

915.3 
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Division C. 


Adventures of a Brownie; Miss Mulock 
Adventures of Magellan; G. M. Towle 

Aimwell Stories; William Simonds. 

Ainslee Stories, The; Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; Lewis Carroll 
American Boy’s Handy Book; D. C. Beard . 
Arabian Nights’ Hemereciedt : 
Arthur’s Aquarium ; Mrs. Helen F. Parker > 
Aunt Joe’s Scrap-Bag; Louisa M. Alcott. 
Aunt Martha’s Corner ‘Clipboards M. and E. Kirby. 
Ballads for Little Folks; Alice and Phoebe Cary . 
Bedtime Stories; Louise C. Moulton 

Being a Boy; Charles Dudley Warner . 

Bodley Abroad, Mr.; H. E. Scudder 

Bodley Family, English; H. E. Scudder 

Bodley Grandchildren; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodleys on Wheels; H. E. Scudder 

Bodleys Afoot; H. E. Scudder. 

Bodleys Telling Stories; H. E. Scudder 

Boston Town; H. E. Scudder 

Children’s Book: H. E. Scudder. 


Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times; Ed. hs AS. ae tea 


Dab Kinzer; W. O. Stoddard 

Doings of the Bodley Family; H. E. Sedddler 

Dotty Dimple; R. S. Clark. 

Dr. Gilbert's Daughters; Margaret H. Mathews . 
Each and All; Jane Andrews. 

Hight Cousins; Louisa M. Alcott . 

Family Flight, A; E. E. and Susan Hale 

Feats on the Fiord; Harriet Martineau . 

Five Friends; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Five Little Peppers; Margaret Sidney. 

Four Feet, Wings and Fins; Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . 
Franconia Stories (11 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott 

Friends Worth Knowing; Ernest Ingersoll . 
Grammar Land; M. L. Nesbitt 

Gypsy Been Series; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Half-Hour Library; Mrs. G. R. Alden . : 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates; M. Mapes Dodge 
Helps Over Hard Places; ‘‘ Lynde Palmer. * (Boys) . 
Helps Over Hard Places; ‘‘ Lynde Palmer.” (Girls) . 
Histories (22 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott ° 
Histories (12 Vols.) ; John S. C. Abbott 

How Marjory Helped; M. Carroll 

How to Do It; E. E. Hale 4 

Jack and Jill; Louisa M. Alcott . 


453.25 
178.13 


453.16 
684.2 
453.4 
922.2 

436.18 


552.5 
434.5 
446.13 
448.8 
924.15 
915.8 
465.22 
448.2 
465.21 
448.16 


584.4 
913.12 
465.20 


397.22 


327.24 
915.5 
253.28 


923.12 
435 
921.2 
447.1 


921.3 
334.21 
921.7 
921.8 
122 
122 
363.26 
437.16 
327.34 
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Kings, Queens, and Barbarians; Arthur Gilman . 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur; Olive Thorne Miller 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe; Charlotte M. Yonge 
Little Men; Louisa M. Alcott : 2 , 
Little Propte of Asia; Olive Thorne Miller ; d 
Little Prudy Series (Several Vols.) ; ‘‘ Sophie eee Lae 
Little Women; Louisa M. Alcott . : 

Madame How aa Lady Why; Charles Kingsley: 
Marco Paul on the Erie Canal; Jacob Abbott 

New Year’s Bargain, The; Susan Coolidge . 
Old-Fashioned Girl; Louisa M. Alcott . 

Overhead; Annie Moore and Laura D. Nichols 

Poet and the Children, The; D. Lothrop & Co. 
Proverb Stories; Louisa M. Alcott 

Quartet; W.O. Stoddard. 

Queer Pets at Marcy’s; Olive Phare Miller 
Red-Letter Days; Gail Hamilton . 

Robinson Crusoe; Daniel De Foe . A 

Rollo Books, The (24 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott. 

Rose in Bloom; Louisa M. Alcott. 


Seven Little Pagnis and their Friends; H. E. Scudder. 


Seven Little Sisters, etc.; Jane Andrews. 
Spectacles for Young Eyes; S. W. Lander 
Stories of American History; N.S. Dodge . 
Story Book for Children; Mrs. A. M. Diaz ‘ 


Story of English ieeectare for Young Readers; Mrs. Oliphant,’ 


Swiss Family Robinson; J. R. Von Wyss 
Three People; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Through the Looking-Glass; Lewis Carroll . 
True Stories; Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Two Boys; Mrs, G. R. Alden 


Two Boys and What they Did in a Years Alexander Remonwie ‘ 


Underfoot; Laura D. Nichols 

Under the itacs® Louisa M. Alcott 

Water Babies; Charles Kingsley . : 

What the Seven Did; Margaret Sidney. 

William Henry Letters; Mrs. A. M. Diaz 

Young Folks’ Heroes of History; G. M. Towle 

Young Moose Hunters; Ed. by Charles A. Stephens . 
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922.5 
823.13 
922.7 
327.15 
923.15 
466 
327.18 
433.14 
435.12 
453.8 
827.11 
924.1 


941.15 
913.15 
924.3 
218.13 
465.7 
435 
327.30 


454.11 
596.5 
441.11 


436.6 


453.15 
452.8 
922.13 
433.10 
924.5 
327.32 
462.7 


434.17 
178.1 
466.8 
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REPORT | 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1884. 


IN obedience to a law of the Commonwealth so requiring, the 
School Committee of Cambridge presents its report of the public 
schools of the city for 1884. 

The report is chiefly a compilation of the reports of the chair- 
men of the several sub-committees into which the School Board 
is divided; the compiler simply arranging, abridging, or ampli- 
fying said reports of sub-committees, according to his judgment, 
and adding such suggestions as to him seem fitting? 

The schools, the past year, have continued unchanged, under 
the same general management, pursuing the same course of 
study as heretofore, with as good results as could reasonably 
be expected under all the attending circumstances. 

The teachers, as a whole, are faithful and painstaking, and 
when we take into account the disadvantages under which many 
of them labor, consequent upon the ill-arranged and crowded 
schools over which they are placed, we must confess that, in 
many cases, we are surprised at the amount and character of the 
work accomplished. 

We have in Cambridge, we believe, more than our proportion- 
ate share of conspicuously able teachers, — teachers who show a 
special aptitude for the duties of the school-room ; always labor- 
ing under a present sense of responsibility, they do their work 
thoroughly and well, and seldom fail to reach and mould the 
children committed to their care. These are the ones who are 
ever discovering and reaching the better nature in rough, 
boisterous, and neglected pupils, and who counteract the evil 
influence of the street by wholesome precept and kind word, 
turning to decency and respectability those who were drifting 
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toward the ranks of the ignorant and criminal classes. ‘There 
is no better opportunity or means at the public-control to rescue 
the poor neglected children of vicious parents from vice and 
degradation, and hold them from drifting, than is presented in the 
school-room to the public-school teacher. Should it, not, then 
be the bounden duty and privilege of school officers to see to it 
that only teachers of strength and power be placed in positions of 
such responsibility? It is well known that strong teachers are 
most difficult to secure, and often, in spite of our best intention 
and judgment, a weak appointment is made, and having been 
made is tolerated. Nevertheless, we should hold and adhere to 
a high standard in our appointments. We have many teachers 
who show no natural aptitude for school work ; yet they are faith- 
ful and intelligent, and secure good results, but not always by 
the best means, for they fail to awaken their pupils, instructing 
merely, but not disciplining or moulding them, and consequently 
fall far short of the highest ends of education. 

Still another class are amiable and pleasant people, who seem 
to. mean well, but have not the proper control of themselves, 
showing, by speech, manner, and act, a sad defect in their own 
early training; these are always trying, yet accomplish but little, 
for they lack knowledge of the art of teaching, and possess little 
conception of the work of the school, and should never be there 
as teachers. 

- The latter class, we are gratified to state, is very small in our 
city; yet it is found here, and while the teaching can by no 
means be called a failure, still it is evident that the pupils are 
not strengthened, and do not receive that degree of mental train- 
ing and moral discipline our schools should give. 

Different degrees of excellence in the methods of teaching, and 
a widely different spirit and purpose, are observable in the differ- 
ent schools of even the same grade. Many of these schools, also, 
exhibit special and well-defined characteristics peculiar to them- 
selves, some standing out as admirable features of the school, 
others of doubtful utility, but all traceable to the individual 
characteristics of the teacher whose activity gives them currency. 
This feature is more marked in the primary schools than in those 
of higher grades. 

When we see and contrast_the work and influence of our 
ablest and most intelligent teachers in schools of this grade with 
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that of indifferent teachers of little or no experience for the 
work, we can hardly fail to be impressed with the paramount 
importance of securing the right person in the right place. We 
are ready to condemn as fallacious the notion, prevalent in the 
community and even among school committees, that primary 
schools do not require experienced teachers, but that almost 
any bright girl graduate of the High School will do well enough 
to teach the “little folks.” 

The fallacy of such opinion has been recognized for years past 
‘by members of this Board, and the necessity felt of adopting 
some method to improve and strengthen the foundation of our 
school system; hence a first step in this direction has already 
been taken by increasing the salary of the primary-school 
teachers, making it equal to that of assistants in the grammar 
schools. By this means it is hoped able and experienced teach- 
ers may be procured for this lower grade, — teachers, if possible, 
possessing the necessary qualifications of mind and heart, cul- 
ture and experience. 

The effect of wrong and defective methods of teaching at 
this point in the pupil’s course is productive of greater and more 
lasting injury than in the more advanced classes; the mental 
faculties of healthy children are aroused and intensified at the 
discovery of every new fact, and are ever bent upon finding 
enjoyment in something. The important question now is, What 
is the best and fitting food for such minds? ‘The intelligent 
teacher, recognizing that “as the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined,”’ is ever watchful to supply this mental activity with 
such fitting nutriment as will awaken useful thought and shape 
and control future conduct. 

Defects in manner and in the use of language, as indeed 
almost all defects acquired in early youth, are observable 
throughout the child’s school advancement, and often through 
life. 

Since, therefore, the primary school is the threshold of our 
public-school system, and since here is laid the foundation of 
the child’s education, the entrance should be made pleasing and 
attractive to him. His first notion of books and study should 
be made agreeable. His better nature should be reached and 
quickened. Correct methods and habits should be taught him, 
and a mental appetite aroused that would urge him on through 
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life in search of knowledge and truth. Correct habits of obser- 
vation and sense of propriety and becoming conduct, with 
proper notions of right and wrong, as well as of the civility due 
his associates, can and should be taught every child in our pub- 
lic schools, and indeed are so taught by many of our teachers. 
But we regret to find the above graces are wofully neglected by 
many others, to the great detriment of their pupils; for it is 
much easier to learn a good habit than it is to unlearn a bad 
one. 

The work well done in lower grades makes the work in the 
higher attractive, and easy to both pupils and teachers. It is 
not unusual to find teachers in our grammar schools encum- 
bered and retarded in the work of their own grade by the in- 
troduction of a class of poorly or wrongly instructed scholars 
from a lower grade, although such a class may have, and really 
has, passed the necessary examination for promotion; yet tlie 
conscientious, intelligent teacher soon discovers among the new 
comers the effect of loose and careless instruction, and is com- 
pelled to go to work and teach anew elementary matter in con- 
duct and language in which the pupils should be well grounded. 
Our primary schools should do well and accurately what they 
are intended to do. If the work here is well done, the founda- 
tion well laid, the child is well equipped to advance easily and 
with profit. When he reaches the grammar school, he should 
have some sense of propriety as to action and language. His 
ideas, as far as he possesses any, should be correct. He should 
be capable of controlling his attention, and his power of obser- 
vation should be active and quickened. 

But to accomplish all this, which is necessary and reasonable 
to be accomplished, requires teachers of cultivation, experience, 
and knowledge. Hence the necessity on the part of the com- 
mittee to use the greatest care and best judgment in selecting 
teachers. 


The Grammar School 


stands next in importance to the primary in our public-school 
system. It is here by far the larger portion of the men and 
women of the present day throughout Massachusetts and New 
England completed their education. 

Those sharp, active, clear-headed, intelligent, useful men who 
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surprise foreign visitors to our shores by their intense activity, 
intelligence, and self-reliance never carried their mental training 
beyond the grammar school. 

. Those schools have done in the past, and are now doing, im- 
portant work in preparing the youth of the land to become 
intelligent, self-supporting, honest men and women. 

We believe that in Cambridge, the past year, our grammar 
schools have done, on the whole, a good, faithful work; the 
teachers, male and female, having been faithful and painstaking, 
have accomplished satisfactory results. We hazard nothing in 
stating that there are no harder-worked men and women in the 
community than the teachers in the grammar schools of the 
city. 

Here, as in the lower schools, may be seen a diversity among 
the teachers as to capacity and aptitude for the particular work. 
In the room adjoining that of an indifferent or fairly good teacher 
may be seen one of marked efficiency, exhibiting refinement and 
kindliness of manner, good judgment, accurate discernment, a 
clear mind, good discrimination, a correct use of language, with 
power of clear statement, and the ability to reach and mould the 
pupils. 

After visiting such a teacher,—and we have many such in our 
city, — we can hardly fail to be impressed with the great value of 
qualified instructors in our schools. 

Teachers in grammar schools should have some knowledge 
of the theory and practice of teaching, and should have a cor- 
rect use, as well as knowledge, of the English language, and 
possess the necessary judgment to enable them to discriminate 
as to the essentials and non-essentials in the,subjects studied, 
insisting only upon the important and fundamental facts, re- 
jecting the unimportant and unnecessary details. Especially 
is this sifting process to be observed in the study of language, 
history, and geography, by which time is gained and better 
results obtained. 

The public schools were established by the founders of our 
free Commonwealth to make possible the perpetuity of such a 
Commonwealth, and that these founders did not design all the 
aim and purposes of such schools to be for intellectual training 
only, is clearly apparent from the following extract from the 
Public Statutes of this State, viz. : — 
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“Tt shall be the duty of ... all instructors of youth to 
exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children 
and youth committed to their care and instruction the princi- 
ples of piety and justice and a sacred regard to truth; love of 
their country, humanity, and universal benevolence; sobriety, 
industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, and temperance ; 
and those other virtues which are the ornament of human 
society and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to en- 
deavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will 
admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency of the above- 
mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a republican consti- 
tution and secure the blessings of liberty as well as to promote 
their future happiness, and also to point out to them the evil 
tendency of the opposite vices.” (Chap. 44, sect. 15, of the 
Public Statutes of Massachusetts.) 

Thus the law of the State not only grants to teachers of 
youth the fullest authority as to moral training, but requires 
that the children be taught temperance, morals, and all the 
other virtues essential to decency and Christian society. It is 
here, we think, too many of our teachers have fallen short of 
doing their full duty by the youth committed to their care, 
probably because committees have failed to direct attention to 
this requinement. 

Would it not be well to have the foregoing extract from the 
Public Statutes printed, and a copy supplied to every public- 
school teacher in the city ? 

It is our bounden duty to secure cue our schools the best 
teachers obtainable who are adapted to the work, and capable, 
both by precept and example, not only to guide and direct the 
intellect, but to shape and train the morals and manners of 
the pupils committed to their charge. 

The civilities and manners of good society should be taught 
in the school-room, by example and precept; the value of pleas- 
ant speech and pleasant manner toward each other is as impor- 
tant for the child to know as the value of one hundred francs in 
federal money. 

The great aim and effort of the age is knowledge for the 
people, and since the grammar school may be called the school 
of last resort, — virtually the university of the great mass of the 


a, 
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people, —its efficiency and usefulness should be maintained and 
strengthened. Strong, capable teachers should instruct here, — 
teachers of high culture and accurate scholarship, who have a 
love for the work, and above all a realizing sense of its impor- 
tance and of the unsurpassed opportunities it presents of mould- 
ing character and of shaping and directing the purposes of the 
coming men and women of our country. 

Beals learn in school from the teacher’s own example, manner, 
and mode of expression. The knowledge imparted should be 
of the best; a proper use of language and clear statement 
should always be required. Writing is exceedingly well taught 
in all the schools, and the result is very creditable. Reading, 
a subject of paramount importance, might be taught to better 
advantage, and a taste for good reading imparted. Something 
should be attempted to give our school children a relish for 
better and more wholesome reading than the debasing dime 
novel and sensational story paper that pervert the morals and 
degrade our youth. The teachers have it in their power, at 
least, to make the attempt to overcome the evil influence of 
the vile trash that reaches the hands of the young, by laboring 
to give them a relish for something higher, and a knowledge 
of the existence of entertaining and elevating books, by apt 
and interesting quotations from good books, by commenting 
on the same, and indicating where said books may be found. 
A taste in this direction is of priceless value to the possessor 
all through life. | 

“Were I to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead, 
under every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happi- 
ness and cheerfulness to me during life and a shield against its 
ills, however things might go amiss, and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. 

‘Give a man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and 
you can hardly fail of making him a happy man, unless, indeed, 
you put into his hands a most perverse selection of books. You 
place him in contact with the best society, in every period of 
history, — with the truest, the wittiest, the tenderest, bravest, 
and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. You 
make him a denizen of all nations, a contemporary of all ages. 
The world has been created for him.” (Sir John Herschel, 
from his Address on the Opening of the Eton Library, 1833.) 

y, 
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Notwithstanding the good work now done in the grammar 
schools, it is quite possible to make them still more efficient by 
requiring a high degree of qualification in appointees to the 
position of teacher, giving each candidate an examination as to 
literary qualifications before nomination, and supplementing this 
by our present examination before confirmation. <A livelier 
interest and a closer supervision of the schools on the part of 
the School Committee would work no harm. 

The rearrangement of the present course of study would be 
_ productive of some good. A large number of those who enter 
these schools drop out before completing the course. The 
course as at present arranged does not confer the benefit upon 
this large class that it should and can. ‘This is entirely a matter 
within the control of the Board, and will doubtless receive the 
attention it merits, 


High School. 


The High School, which for many years has ranked among 
the first of its class in the State, is still in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bradbury, who has been connected with the school for 
a long time both as classical instructor and principal, under- 
stands well its wants, and his efficiency is manifest in every de- 
partment. The general organization of the school remains about 
the same as in past years. It has fifty pupils more than it had 
a year ago. ‘To accommodate this increase it became necessary 
to send out thirty-five of the pupils. These now occupy a room 
in the third story of the Harvard Grammar School-house, and 
are under the care of Miss Louisa P. Parker, who for several 
years has been a successful teacher in the High School. Her 
former room in the basement of the High School building is in 
charge of Miss Clara Bancroft, who was appointed a teacher 
last September. Miss Bancroft is a valuable addition to the 
corps of teachers. 

It speaks well for the efficiency of our purchasing agent to 
record, that, notwithstanding the increase in number and the 
additional labor of supplying text-books to the pupils in accord- 
ance with the new law, every pupil received his books on Mon- 
day, September 8th, had his three lessons assigned for Tuesday, 
and on Tuesday had his three recitations in regular order in 
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accordance with the programme, which has been continued from 
that day to this without material change. 

The addition of one teacher only to the number of teachers 
is not proportional to the increase of fifty to the number of pu- 
pils. Some of the divisions number thirty-two, —a number much 
too large to be either held or instructed to the best, or even to 
good, advantage: 

Thus still more than last year the High School is cramped 
for want of room. A colony is out; every room in the build- 
ing is occupied, and some rooms not only not fit, but entirely 
unfit and unhealthy, for both teachers and pupils. One room 
in the basement especially is dark, damp, gloomy, and ill-ven- 
tilated, which the High School Committee was compelled to 
utilize for school purposes, though at the risk of the health of 
the occupants. 

By the kindness of President Eliot and the authorities at 
Harvard University, Sanders Theatre was thrown open, free of 
expense, for the graduating exercises of the school at the close 
of the school year in June. Here 77 graduates received diplo- 
mas in the commercial department, 44 in the English (four 
years’ course), and 20 in the classical. 

Of the 44 graduates in the English course, 7 have entered 
normal schools. Of the 20 in the classical department, all the 
boys passed examination for admission to Harvard College, and 
all the girls but 1, who is at Wellesley, passed examination 
for admission to the Annex. Of the 20 in the classical course, 
14 passed their examination for college without conditions, In 
the 343 papers written by these 20 graduates, there were only 
8 conditions ; not one of which was in the classics or the math- 
ematics. 

In the classical department, reciting separately from the other 
departments of the school, there are at the present time 70 
pupils, forming 10 of the 63 different divisions. 

These 10 divisions are heard by 5 different teachers. No one 
of the 13 teachers of the school devotes more than three fifths 
of his school time to the classical department alone. 

In the English department two hours each week are given to 
exercises in English. Since 1876, the first three-quarters of an 
hour of every Monday is devoted to recitation from English au- 
thors, and to dictation or other exercises in English composi- 
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tion ; reading is also substituted once a week for one of the 
regular studies. ‘his year the fourth class is reading Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake; the third class, Hawthorne’s Twice-Told 
Tales and Dickens’s Christmas Stories; the second class, Addi- 
son’s Roger de Coverley and Goldsmith’s Traveller and De- 
serted Village; the first class, Tennyson’s Princess, and after 
March ist this class will have, every other day, a recitation in 
Shakespeare. In addition to this, compositions are required, to 
be written out of school, in some classes as often as once a 
month, and exercises innumerable from their History and Latin 
and French authors. 

The books authorized by the School Committee for use in 
English literature are: Addison, Shakespeare, Milton, Gold- 
smith, Scott, Campbell, Gray, Byron, Burns, Dickens, Macau- 
lay, Tennyson, Hawthorne, Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Hill’s Punctuation, and such other standard authors 
as may be required for admission to Harvard College or may be 
approved by the High School Committee. 

In addition to the specially assigned work in English, every 
translation from Latin and French — every sentence spoken in 
recitation, if in any respect incorrect —is made the basis for a 
discussion of the proper use of our mother tongue. In the clas- 
sical department the preparation in English is made to conform 
to the requirements for admission to Harvard College, and the 
manner in which the candidates from the Cambridge High 
School pass these examinations is sufficient evidence that the 
work is well done. 

The course for the English department includes the His- 
tory of England and Swinton’s ‘Outlines of the World’s 
History.’ These together make nearly one recitation a day 
for a year. 

With the exception of changing the three years’ course to a 
two years’ course, no essential change has been made in the 
courses of study established by the School Committee more than 
ten years ago. The foregoing is a statement of what is done at 
the head of our public-school system, and speaks well for the op- 
portunities offered the youth of our city to acquire an education 
and mental discipline, the necessary result of accurate training 
and drill so important to every intelligent man and woman. 
Correct habits of thought and accurate methods of expression 
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are here insisted on; the master’s own manner in his class-room 
awakens and impels mental activity and clear statement; a 
spirit of intense interest is apparent in almost all the depart- 
ments of this school. The corps of admirable assistants is well 
equipped for its special work, and well and faithfully is that 
work done. Several of these assistants, after many years of 
faithful service, are laboring to-day with the zeal and enthusi- 
asm that have always marked their effort. Ideas and principles 
are impressed upon the pupils; they are taught to discriminate 
as to the nice proprieties of speech and expression. How can 
the value of such teachers to the community be measured ? 
Long may they continue to enjoy at least the consciousness of 
duty faithfully discharged! 

The drill and discipline received are admirable. The pupils 
are given liberty, but are held responsible for it. They are 
taught how to study, and are required to obtain accurate re- 
sults ; with what success, let the 20 graduates tell who have 
been tested by a rigid examination for promotion to one of 
our highest institutions of learning. Result: no failure; 14 
perfect; and out of 843 papers written, only 8 conditions; and 
no condition, but entire perfection, in classics and mathematics. 
When we consider the amount of care, labor, and drill re- 
quired to accomplish the above result, so closely approaching 
to perfection in the work, we feel that in this school the 
teachers know how to teach, and leave little to be desired in 
this respect. ' 

Inasmuch, however, as some intelligent friends of education 
are in doubt as to what attention our mother tongue is receiv- 
ing at the High School, it is fitting to present the foregoing 
statement to speak for itself. 

The great desideratum here is more room, and this need is 
immediate and imperative; and since the City Government is 
made aware of the fact, it is hoped it will give the matter 
that attention its necessity and importance demand. 


Text-Books. 


The Committee on Text-Books reports that, after the passage 
of the State law requiring that books be furnished free to all 
the children in the public schools, the following list was pre- 
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pared, comprising all the books already in use, and such addi- 
tions as were proposed by the committee, viz. : — 


READING BOOKS. 


The Franklin Readers; Swinton’s Readers; Monroe’s Read- 
ers; McGuffey’s Readers ; Sheldon & Co.’s Readers ; Barnes’s 
Readers ; Lippincott’s Readers ; Graded Supplementary Read- 
ing; Blackboard to Books; Lessons on Manners; Book of 
Fables ; Hawthorne (American Classic Series) ; Selections from 
Irving’s Sketch-Book ; Evangeline and Snow-Bound ; American 


Prose. 
OTHER TEXT-BOOKS. 


Higginson’s History of the United States; Barnes’s History 
of the United States; Our World (First Lessons) ; Swinton’s 
Introductory Geography ; Swinton’s Grammar-School Geogra- 
phy ; Swinton’s New Language Lessons; Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage ; First Steps in Natural History and Language; The 
Franklin Composition and Exercise Books; How to Talk; 
Eaton’s New Primary Arithmetic ; Colburn’s First Lessons in 
Arithmetic ; Walton and Cogswell’s Book of Problems ; The 
Franklin Written Arithmetic ; Meservey’s Book-keeping ; Wor- 
cester’s New Primary Spelling-Book; Worcester’s New Pro- 
nouncing Spelling-Book ; Worcester’s Comprehensive Diction- 
ary ; Mason’s Music Charts ; First Music Reader ; Intermediate 
Music Reader ; Independent Music Reader ; the American Text- 
Books of Art Education, with Teachers’ Manuals. Writing 
Books: A. R. Dunton’s; Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s ; 
Appleton’s ; Shaylor’s. 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ DESKS. 


The Bible; American Poems, selected by H. E. Scudder ; 
Ballads and Lyrics, selected by H.C. Lodge; Young Folks’ 
Book of Poetry, selected by L. J. Campbell; Poetry for Chil- 
dren, selected by Samuel Eliot; Memory Gems, selected by W. 
H. Lambert. 


‘‘ Swinton’s Primary Geography ” was substituted for “ Our 
World, No. 1,” and “ Seaver and Walton’s Mental Arithmetic ” 
was adopted in addition to the one already in use. 
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One of the results of the law will probably be, that in many 
homes where the children’s school-books have hitherto formed 
their only library, there will now be no books at all; so that the 
practice in reading which the children get must be confined 
entirely to the school hours, which makes it all the more im- 
portant that there should be a good supply and variety of books 
for supplementary reading. 


Committee on Examination of Teachers. 


The Committee on Examination of Teachers has had referred 
to it, for its confirmation, the names of twenty-two teachers, who 
were nominated during the year for positions in the grammar 
and primary schools. Fourteen of these nominees were ap- 
pointed to grammar schools, and eight to primary. The Com- 
mittee recommended the confirmation of the eight primary and 
eleven of the grammar appointments. Two of the grammar 
appointments were not satisfactory, and one withdrew before all 
the committee had visited her school. 

The committee has given considerable time to the inspection 
of the manner, methods, and ability to govern of these several 
teachers. In some cases a second visit has been made, that no 
injustice might be done the candidate or the school. In a few 
instances the standard of qualification has not been as high as 
could be desired in every respect; but in such cases there were 
modifying circumstances which it was proper to consider, and 
in no case was a teacher recommended for confirmation unless 
the committee felt assured that she would do good and profit- 
able work. The city demands that the standard of its schools 
shall be equal to the best in the State, and it is the duty of its 
School Committee to see that its instructors are in every way 
well qualified for their work. The Committee on Examination 
of Teachers is endeavoring to carry out this plan, and to see 
that the rules and requirements respecting the employment of 
teachers are strictly complied with. 


Evening Schools. 


In compliance with the law passed in 1883 requiring all cities 
and towns of ten thousand or more inhabitants to maintain 
evening schools, the committee opened four schools; two in 
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Ward 38, one in Ward 4, and one in Ward 5. Three of these 
schools were in session three evenings a week for sixteen weeks; 
the other being held two evenings a week for the same length 
of time. The cost of the schools was between $1,200 and 
$1,800. 

In many respects the results secured were satisfactory. The 
most serious obstacle to be overcome in the management of 
evening schools seems to be that of irregular attendance. With 
a view to lessen this evil, the committee, in organizing the 
schools for the present season (1884-85), changed several of the 
rules adopted last year. No person is now admitted without a 
ticket, signed by a member of the Committee on Evening 
Schools, or by the Superintendent of Schools, and all applica- 
tions for tickets of admission for persons under eighteen years 
of age must be made by the parent or guardian. These require- 
ments in a measure keep from the schools a disturbing element, 
—a, class of persons that have no real desire for improvement. 
Better accommodations should be provided for these schools. 
They are now a part of the school system of the State; they 
should therefore be organized and administered in such a man- 
ner as to secure the object for which they were established. 

The following is a copy of the rules: — 


CITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
RULES RELATING TO EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools for adults, and for children over fourteen 
years of age who are unable to attend the day schools, may be 
established by the Committee on Evening Schools, subject to the 
following rules : — 


1. No school shall be opened until thirty scholars have previously 
pledged themselves to attend the same regularly ; and any evening school 
shall be discontinued when the average attendance for the preceding ten 
sessions has fallen below twenty, unless it is continued by a vote of the 
Evening School Committee. | 

2. No person shall be admitted to an evening school without a ticket 
signed by a member of the Committee on Evening Schools, or by the 
Superintendent of Schools. Applications for tickets for persons under 
eighteen years of age must be made by the parent or guardian. 
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3. (a) Any pupil absent four sessions out of ten shall forfeit his mem- 
bership, and shall not be reinstated without the written consent of the 
committee in charge of the school, or of the Superintendent of Schools. 
If under this rule he again loses his membership, he shall not return to 
school without the written consent not only of the committee in charge 
of the school, but also of one other member of the committee, or the 
Superintendent. 

(6) This rule shall also apply to pupils discharged for disorderly 
conduct. 

4, Any person unable for satisfactory reasons to attend regularly may 
make special arrangements with the committee in charge of the school. 
These arrangements, however, shall be written on the back of the ticket 
of admission. 

5. The principal of each school shall preserve the tickets of admission, 
and the permits for re-admission ; and he shall also keep such records as 
the committee or Superintendent shall require. 

6. Each school shall have a principal and two assistants. The number 
of additional teachers for any week shall be determined as follows : — 

From the average attendance of the preceding week subtract thirty- 
five and divide the remainder by twelve; the quotient, excluding the 
fraction, will be the number of additional teachers that may be employed. 
Should the fraction be two thirds or larger, one more teacher may be 
employed. 


CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 138, 1884. 


Truant Officers. 


These efficient officers have discharged their duties with 
fidelity, and their usefulness in connection with our schools is 
continually made manifest. 


Rules and Regulations. 


A few verbal changes have been made during the year in the 
* Rules and Regulations.” For the most part, they have been 
found adequate to the wants of the School Committee, and 
when they have interfered with any measure considered desira- 
ble, it has been found more convenient to suspend than to 
change them. 
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City School. 


This school numbers, at present, 26 pupils, — 22 boys and 
4 girls; 9 being under sentence. The whole number of different 
scholars for the year was 36. 

These children have made somewhat better progress than 
usual the past year, and the teacher is commended for her faith- 
ful devotion to her duties and the excellent influence on her 
pupils. It is an open question still, whether we should not 
benefit our schools by sending a few more thoroughly disobe- 
dient and vicious boys, under sentence, to this school, where 
they can have the benefit of its discipline, and can do less harm 
to their associates. 


Experiment in Industrial Training. 


Last February the Cambridge Industrial School Association, 
through a committee, made a generous proposal to the School 
Board to furnish a competent teacher, and the necessary tools 
and equipments, to instruct a class of twelve boys as many after- 
noons each week as desired. 

The proposal was accepted, and referred to the Committee on 
the City School. An arrangement was made for the teaching 
of five classes per week until the summer vacation. These 
boys were selected from all the grammar schools; and of 
sixty boys in attendance, but four were withdrawn, and their 
places were filled by others, consequently there were no vacan- 
cies. The average attendance was 97 per cent. Nearly every 
pupil manifested great interest, and made good progress in the 
handling and use of tools and working in wood. 

Care was taken by the masters to select only such boys as 
could maintain their standing in the classes with the absence of 
half a day each week, consequently many boys to whom the 
training would have been most beneficial were shut out. The 
- experiment received the cordial and careful support of the mas- 
ters, and the teacher furnished was able and faithful. 

Of the results of the experiment it is perhaps too early to give 
a decided opinion.. The reports of the masters indicate some 
variety of opinion as to the effect of the interruption and ab- 
sence of the pupils from their respective schools. 
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_ If all doubt on this point can be removed, it is certain the 
boys will be benefited by such training. 


Drawing. 


A special teacher has lately been appointed for this depart- 
ment in our primary and grammar schools, whose duties com- 
menced with the new year; and it is confidently expected that 
-under the supervision of Miss Balch increased interest will be 
secured, and visible progress made, in this important study. 


Evening Drawing Schools. 


The class in freehand drawing opened Oct. 18, 1884, with 
one hundred and four scholars, eighteen of whom were from 
the graduating classes of the grammar schools, some of these 
presenting letters of recommendation from the principals. In 
this class the High School also is largely represented. These 
were all provided with desks. The remaining desks were 
divided among those who were most regular in attendance in 
previous years. Chairs were provided for about ninety-six, who 
took the lectures in the early part of the term. After the close 
of the lectures, this number was greatly reduced, on account of 
the want of desks. The average attendance of this class has 
been greater than ever before. Up to the 28th of December 
there were twenty-three sessions, with an average attendance of 
about eighty. The subjects taught in this class are perspective, 
freehand outlining with pencil, and shading of objects in crayon; 
also industrial designing in outline and color. 

The mechanical class opened October 14th with sixty-six schol- 
ars; of these, five were from our grammar schools, two of whom 
brought letters of recommendation. This class is never so 
largely attended as the other, and therefore could be accommo- 
dated with seats and desks. Many of those who registered 
themselves this year had been students in former years, and 
they manifest a continued interest in their work. 

The instruction given to this class is mostly from the black- 
board, in class lectures, after which individual work is taken 
up. The average attendance up to December 23d was about 
fifty-five, the number of sessions nineteen. 
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The subjects taught the class are geometry, isometric and 
orthographic projection, machine drawing, and building con- 
struction. 

In both the classes, when scholars have been absent two nights 
in succession, without presenting a reasonable excuse for such 
absence, their places have been declared vacant, and filled with 
waiting applicants. 


Music. 


The “Independent Music Reader” was put into the hands 
of the first and second classes of the grammar schools at the 
beginning of the present year. Nor was this action premature ; 
the ‘Intermediate Music Reader” having been in use ten 
years. 

In music, more perhaps than in other studies, it is desirable 
to have fresh supplies of material to work with. So closely 
connected is verse with its musical setting, that, once learned, 
both words and music are imprinted upon the memory, and if 
lost, can be easily recovered. Could arithmetic and history and 
geography be thus allied to music, with how much less labor 
might the difficulties of these studies be overcome! 

Every one knows how, the desire for reading having been 
awakened, the child craves a constant succession of new and 
interesting matter. His cry is still, “ I want anew book!” In 
answer to this demand of a growing appetite and developing 
taste, new reading books and other literature have been placed 
in the schools. 

But the need exists in music also, and a most decided in- 
crease of interest has resulted from the introduction of the 
new book. In some instances, scholars beg to be allowed to 
remain after school hours to learn the pieces by the help of the 
teachers. ‘There is no school in which this impetus is not felt. 

Instruction in music is a very different thing from that in 
former days. It shares in the progress made by teaching in 
general. <A piece of music in three parts, which, twenty years 
ago, would have required, at least, ten lessons in a grammar 
school, can to-day be learned by the scholars in fifteen minutes, 
and rendered in better time, tune, and style. But the day 
is not far distant when, the novelty being worn off, and the 
music grown familiar by repetition, another book will be needed. 
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There are those, whose opinions carry weight in the community 
as people of thought and culture, who regard the study of 
music as second only to that of reading in the whole curriculum 
of common-school studies. If this be true, then should music 
partake with other studies in the liberal supply of supple- 
mentary matter, now held to be essential to their successful 
prosecution. 

While our girls are by no means inferior in singing, the boys 
are steadily gaining in courage and ability to sustain their 
parts ; and the demand for them in church choirs is constant, 
where, not to mention the regular instruction furnished them 
by choir masters, they receive salaries commensurate with their 
talent as singers. 


od 


The Training Class. 


The recommendations of the Superintendent in his last an- 
nual report (see page 31) were substantially adopted, and the 
results have been satisfactory. 

The committee on the Training Class having been empowered 
to carry out the plan suggested by the Superintendent, pro- 
ceeded to organize the school in the new brick building on 
Columbia Street. 

This building contains seven school-rooms and three class- 
rooms, and has been named the Wellington School, in honor 
of Dr. W. W. Wellington, formerly a member of the School 
Board, and now, as for many years past, its secretary. 

The school, at present, consists of two hundred and fifty 
pupils, under twelve teachers. The principal, Mr. Herbert H. 
Bates, was the superintendent of schools at Canton, Mass., 
when he received and accepted the appointment here. 

In September, the Training Class Committee was “ authorized 
to expend for salaries an amount not exceeding the aggregate 
maximum salaries paid to female teachers for the instruction 
of the same number of scholars in the primary and grammar 
schools.” 

In pursuance of the above order, the committee secured the 
services of an accomplished principal and of the other teachers 
in the Wellington School,— teachers already competent for 
good work, and constantly acquiring information and drill as 
to methods of teaching, and practical skill in the management 
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of classes. Mostly graduates from normal schools, they con- 
stitute a reserve force from which are drawn temporary and 
permanent teachers, as well as substitutes, always more or less 
in demand. 

Already an evident success, the experiment, in the hands of 
the principal, will no doubt commend itself more and more 
to the approval of the committee and to those of the commu- 
nity (would that the number were tenfold greater!) who take 
an intelligent interest in the working of our school system. 


The Committee on Supplies. 


This committee was established at the May meeting of the 
Board, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
free text-book law enacted by the Legislature; and this is — 
the substance of its report, as presented to the Board, covering 
its work up to Oct. 10, 1884. 

From the returns received in July from the principals of the 
several schools, as to the probable number of pupils the next 
year, and the number of books and slates owned by the pupils 
that were suitable for further use, the committee calculated, 
approximately, the number and kind of text-books and the 
quantity of miscellaneous supplies required for commencing 
the schools in September. Circulars were then sent to a large 
number of firms likely to be interested, specifying our needs 
and soliciting proposals for any or all of the articles required ; 
and the purchases were made on the basis of the lowest bids 
received. The purchases of text-books were made, necessarily, 
to cover the probable requirements of the entire school year, 
and further purchases will be limited: to the replenishing of the 
stock on hand (as may become necessary), and to such new 
books as may be required for the usual changes in the course 
of study; but in the matter of miscellaneous supplies the 
committee decided to buy only enough to supply the schools 
until the end of the current fiscal year, in order that the deficit 
in the appropriations for school purposes might be as small as 
possible. The expenditures of the committee to Oct. 10, 1884, 
were as follows: — 
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EOS TOOK Br si ete tos Foe) ee aa Paw tte A er DOO SSO 
Miscellaneous supplies. . . . . 2.) 2,177.58 
ATER O DOOM. ato ahs bai. meh uy Pal pel rea e ke 466.038 
VILE OO Keen ii es eit jen gl RIE neg 418.09 
SMMGHPOINI OTASONaR ie oe Le tells oie AU, regs 124.67 
Cartage and expressage  . . - . ws. 67.20 
ia ier thea 9 RNC A aR Oa aR 56.09 
sR ANTES Uae a ctaiecl eM Man ait ch ab Se aah hg acid 33.29 


Total expenditures . . . . . . .. $12,727.87 


For account of the several schools, as follows : — 


High and Grammar Schools. 


| Writing | Miscellaneous 
Names of Schools. | Text-books. eee Supplies. Total 
0 parece ok ie el en awteilal Bi sie Aamo a3 6] 46 R52 ng Ors a $184.76 $1,801.15 
BEIM TE  g idnds i aw Rie! Tos hw NO 753.738 $112.55 91.94 958.22 
MMPEER AGEL Pave chia lig) os wha a 88.85 17.35 12.90 114.10 
EMOTO Cie tt ee eke eke 925.17 128.97 93.17 1,147.31 
MERAY UD STS AA Yr 694.84 94.17 88.46 877.47 
EN Sa tne 6 a ase tea 645.95 85.65 85.34 816.94 
oy i HP SS rar oe ae 727.70 105.96 86.37 920.03 
Ry MBTOOLON cet Wrahs's vo ieee 775.58 111.00 84.01 970.59 
Br BE seit i hil soe Sees 891.01 180.55 107.58 1,129.14 


—— | | | EL ,*, 


Total for High and Grammar . | $7,164.22 $786.20 $784.53 | $8,784.95 
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Primary Schools. 


Names of Schools. Text-books. rai Total. 

ARABBIZ hits Piatt wii te Nee $175.78 $25.62 $222.40 
Board! Retrisareliec nh shee hy mans 96.85 7.07 103.92 
SERRE CD MS ies ayia hel ee? alge 34.49 .98 35.47 
Oashingy. SMG ik tren reeereirite 37.23 1.07 88.30 
TD AIG Gy esha OY cee hs te haath iat eh hat 37.79 1.25 89.04 
APUTBTER AIC V SS ei co eet 39.03 1.44 40.47 
PCLEONL Ay nied eceke ie Reis de le ees ap 88.99 2.65 41.64 
LPARTIPLD Kier ea Cetin since aco ni hh 46.53 2.06 48.59 
CEO aCe ar Mii a rasihad Misa Rtg pr Nas 108.10 18.22 126.32 
HLOIMCA sr ET. de once katie hs here 41.39 1.73 apes 1 
LittsHellom ese teh a tel Mette, Sco ae 48.63 4.97 55.60 
Wel cere ie ak ville Wield: dohect ite 41.39 1.22 42.61 
PMEABON ie iia’ snuiria Hie ARM ea ad hue os 41.43 1.87 42.80 
AD Gis TUM ee Tey bet tate Sma Ae Vebarte 87.83 8.12 90.45 
LIUANCY bis pinch ye tewt be (Se Ride iit be 41.13 2.75 43.88 
BLECUS tte essen ey nal ae acto fs 41.09 2.04 43.13 
WRATH Ay Wo 0 CE ARURN SUR i PRS ES a A) 49.23 8.51 52.74 
SSAPPON GE hie lnsnelecae cle eeth ole ia 41.59 1.56 42.95 
Shara hel hacks) BiKUE My avila tigate 46.23 2.05 48.28 
TE ATDOUL oir aces stata Coen pe 44.43 2.23 46.66 
Wellington is iit garcia. a) wan aatacs 31.19 24.38 55.57 
WV illard vets genuiwsdted ae ait eet 111.00 14.90 125.90 
WWW IRAN iy th tion eer a) bak cuieD 49.83 8.26 53.09 
Total for Primary Schools. . . $1,330.48 $129.45 $1,480.93 
Total for: High and- Grammar Schools: ja. 4 4) skye te em 8,734.95 
Stock on hand?. . ERROR: whan tee) Fae shore 2,411.04 
Expenditures for printing and expressage PAM CM ae TAR SEN Mk its 100.45 
$12,727.37 


1 The total for the Agassiz School includes $21.00 for writing and drawing books 
for the grammar classes in that school. 

2 The stock on hand is as follows: Text-books, $889.76; writing and drawing 
books, $76.92; miscellaneous supplies, $1,444.36; making the total as given, 
$2,411.04. 
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The purchasing, receiving, and distributing of these text- 
books and supplies involved an amount of detail quite beyond 
the expectation of the committee, and they have a pardonable 
pride, therefore, in stating that, with few exceptions, all the text- 
books required were in the several schools, ready for use, on 
the first day of the term. The exceptions were caused by delay 
on the part of certain publishers who were unable to fill our 
orders, although forwarded three weeks before the schools 
began. 

Accounts have been opened in which each school is charged 
with the cost of all books and supplies, as furnished, and cir- 
culars have been issued to each teacher containing such instruc- 
tions and suggestions as, in the opinion of the committee, would 
conduce to the proper execution of the text-book law and to 
the protection of the interests of the city. 

An agent has been employed, at a salary of $1,200 per 
annum, to attend to the details of the work of the committee, 
in accordance with the rules of the Board (chap. I. sect. ix.) ; 
and, although his term of service has been short, the committee 
are of the opinion that the wisdom of this step has already 
been clearly shown. The personal examination by the agent 
of the books at each school is expected to have a good effect 
on the teachers and scholars, and will undoubtedly result in a 
more careful use of the property of the city, to say nothing of 
the work of attending to the care and distribution of the books 
and supplies, which, otherwise, would necessarily fall upon the 
Superintendent, and thereby deprive the city of much of his 
valuable time. Some cities and towns have adopted a plan of 
obtaining all their books and supplies through some one jobbing 
house, paying a commission of five per cent on the amount 
expended. Such an arrangement for Cambridge would involve 
an expense of more than two thirds of the salary paid our 
agent, and it may well be doubted if the interests of the city 
would be as carefully protected as under the system now in 
vogue. 

As yet the committee have no fixed schedule by which to 
furnish the schools with miscellaneous supplies, such as sta- 
tionery, blank-books, pencils, etc., and they have adopted, 
therefore, the plan of furnishing the quantities asked for by the 


several teachers, and will so continue until some average can be 
4 
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arrived at; relying on the teachers to prevent any extravagant 
use or waste of the property of the city. 

The system which the committee have adopted in the per- 
formance of their duties is, of necessity, experimental, and sub- 
ject to change wherever an opportunity is seen for improvement. 
To this end they will gladly receive any criticisms or sugges- 
tions tending to benefit the public schools or the city. 


JAMES A. FOX, Chairman ex officio. 
FRANCIS FLINT, 

JOHN L. HILDRETH, 

GARRETT A. NAGLE, 

PHEBE M. KENDALL, 

HENRY N. TILTON, | 
BENJAMIN F. TWEED, 
WILLIAM E. DOYLE, | 
FREEMAN HUNT, Spree Oe 
EDWARD B. MALLEY, | | ; 
MOSES D. CHPRCH, 

SARAH S. JACOBS, | 

ASA P. MORSE, | 

ALBERT M. BARNES, 

MICHAEL CORCORAN, | 
WILLIAM A. START, J 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1885. 


No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools, Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1885, 
High School. William F. Bradbury...... $2,800 477 
Theodore P. Adams....... 2,000 
JOBMOMNE; SLi Tse handle! deco 1,700 
Edwin L. Sargent......... 1,700 
Solon F. Whitney......... 1,700 
Mary Wy Peirce ouuiu. ais «ois 950 
Emma A. Scudder......... 950 
Hannah Gleason........... 950 
Emma F. Munroe......... 950 
Mary C. C. Goddard..,.... 950 
Margarette M. Leighton... 950 
Lowisa: PoParker.s sisssiai- 950 
Clara Bancrott irae oe'sie esas 950 
Allston Grammar. Benjamin W. Roberts..... 1,900 529 
Maryi lL (Vinton 5 oi. eis a's 700 
Sara A: Bailey cess). os <cia'e 570 
Mary M. Brigham......... 620 
Mary, Blain ss 26s. a's a vienls 620 
Carrie Close..... Rea aie Gs 620 
Hattie F. Fabyan......... 570 
Hannah DORM sei acd a 620 
Melissa M. McKinley...... 620 
Celia F. McFarland ....... 570 
mil y ty, PAGKIN. eats hes 620 
Tiga Gs Smiths yl as's ois tet 620 
Carrie M. Williams........ 620 
Corlett Grammar. Fannie P. Browning....... 620 75 
Emma C. Edson........... 620 
Harvard Grammar. James S. Barrell.......... 1,900 671 
Ada H. Wellington........ 700 
Margaret B. Wellington.... 650 
Susan F. Athearn......... 620 
Emily F. Damon.......... 620 
Mary F. Emerson......... 620 
Myra. t Mladic ds sea a 620 
Clara A. Emerton......... 620 
Estelle J. French.......... 620 
Frances Fabyan..........-. 620 
Elizabeth I. Garcelon...... 620 
Sarah E. Golden........... 620 
Caroline Hanks........... 520 


Cora Ei. Hosmer..........-. 620 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


- Names of Schools. Teachers, Salary. Jan. 1, 1885. 
Harvard Grammar. Susan E. Merrill.......... $620 
Hortense O. Young........ 620 
Putnam Grammar. Thomas W. Davis......... 1,900 476 
Sanford B. Hubbard....... 1,000 
Eliza M. Hussey.......... 700 
Atinetts Bruce scsi sce eees 570 
CTR RDOPEN 5 Wk lole’slelerere6'e'a'e 620 
Annie B. Josselyn......... 620 
H. Eudora Keep........... 520 
Augusta G. Mirick........ 620 
Eliza S. Paddack.........- 620 
Maria) Hs Spare ies 'sic.ciclees 620 
Martha R. Smith...... Biers 620 
Alice L. Watts......... “PR: 620 
Shepard Grammar. Edward O. Grover......... 1,900 473 
Nellie A. Hutchins ........ 700 
Frances H. Dawson....... 620 
Dana A. Eveleth.......... 620 
Emily F. Fessenden....... 620 
Ellen J. Hunt....... are 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham....... 620 
Ruth E. Lander........... 620 
Evelyn J. Locke .......... 620 
Julia H. Osgood..... dint rak 620 
Clara A. Peterson..... wih 520 
paral A. Rand... isle sie ees 620 
Thorndike Grammar. Ruel H. Fletcher.......... 1,900 532 
Lelia A, Miriek ois. .s0. ees 700 
Grace W. Fletcher........ 620 
Emma A. Hopkins........ 620 
Abby A. K. Howard....... 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchinson... 620 
Martha A. Martin......... 620 
Mary: EB. Nason. os eeelg ees. 620 
Elizabeth P. Regal........ 620 
Isabella B. Tenney........ 620 
Abby 8. Taylors ...s..0.0% 620 - 
Lydia A. Whitcher........ 620 
Laura S. Westcott......... 620 
Washington Grammar. Daniel Mansfield.......... 1,900 552 
John W. Freese..... owes 1,000 
Carrie H. Hazeltine....... 650 
Eldora J. Clark..... eS ae 620 
Lucy A. Downing......... 620 
Emma P, Eaton.........0. 620 
| Mary H. Hanke. .'.. 2.0.20 620 
Ada B. Holt...... As Saldh 200 
Adeline M. Ireson...... wha 620 
Adelaide A. Keeler........ 620 
Adelaide A. Keith..... wae 620 
Hattie Shepherd.......... 620 
Mary E. Stiles........ oun 620 
Abby M. Webb.........../ 620 
Mary A. Wheeler..... Swe 620 


Webster Grammar. John D. Billings.......... 1,900 722 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1885. 
Webster Grammar. Lizzie C. Capen........... $700 
Mary E. Towle ........... 650 
Marion H. Burnham....... 620 
Blla’ EB. Buttrick.....0:.%..<. 620 
Charlotte M. Chase........ 620 
Julia A. Crane....... PAN: 620 
Alice K. Crosby......s.0.. 620 
Ella S. Danforth.......... 520 
Mary J. Folsom........... 620 
Esther F. Hannum........ 620 
Carrie M. Kingman........ 620 
Josephine E. Karcher...... 570 
Anna §S. Lamson.......... 620 
Clara KE. Matchett......... 620 
Alice C. Phinney.......... 620 
Mary A. Townsend........ 620 
Agassiz Primary. Charlotte A. Ewell........ 670 294 
Harriet A. Butler......... 620 
Mary G. Carpenter........ 520 
Maria L. Baldwin......... 620 
Homma ‘Asi Child. ac ckinic ss 620 
Dore. Be Deans eunieses 500 
Rosina C. Karcher......... 550 
Boardman Primary. Mary A. Lewis...) ud. 6) 670 304 
Maria J. Bacon............ 620 
Charlotte E. Hezlitt....... 400 
Mary E. Jennings......... 600 
Elizabeth J. Karcher...... 620 
Sarah E. Stewart.......... 620 
Evelyn A. Sawyer........ 620 
Bridge Primary. Elizabeth E. Dallinger..... 620 90 
Emily C. Dallinger........ 620 
City Primary. Julia S. Gushee........... 620 26 
Cushing Primary. Isadore I. Foster.......... 620 66 
Henrietta A. Hadley....... 400 
Dana Primary. Maria F. Williams......... 620 113 
Abby Ao Lewis. vide nea’ 620 
Cordelia J. French........ 400 
Dunster Primary. Susan E. Wyeth.......... 620 93 
Sarah. BL. Waites... dealss 620 
Felton Primary. Sarah J. Gunnison........ 630 152 
Fanny C. Hartwell........ 620 
Minnie F. Munroe......... 550 
Annie M, Tendler......... 200 
Gannett Primary. Sarah J. A. Davis......... 640 162 
Anna M. Jones............ 620 
Mary A. Rady.........e.-. 620 
Carrie H. Smith .......... 620 
Gore Primary. Frances E. Pendexter..... 680 477 
Addie M. Bettinson........ 620 
Mary A. Bourne........... 620 
Anna E. Callahan......... 500 
Sarah D. Graham......... 620 
Elizabeth B. Gahm........ 600 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued. 


Names of Schools. 


Gore Primary. 


Holmes Primary. 


Lassell Primary. 


Lowell Primary. 
Mason Primary. 


Otis Primary. 


Quincy Primary. 


Reed Primary. 


Riverside Primary. 


Sargent Primary. 


Stearns Primary. 


Tarbell Primary. 


Willard Primary. 


Teachers. 


Mary E. Mulloney......... 
S. Louise Regal........... 
Louise A. Stickney........ 
Marianne M. Webb........ 
Mary L. Bullard.......... 
Millen GME OC yrairs sinc 0tovecs 
BAADGLIMOStGPI i052 aids en coe 


Ella R. Avery..... weacte wat 
Cora A. Reycroft..... a 
Frances E. Whoriskey..... 
Winona Abercrombie...... 
RCV Pe VT vid wih oa 6 e ale oe 
Nellie F. McCarthy........ 
WEL BD ATS Ja Ch, SA eR 
Josephine H. Davis........ 
Annie CpPeel eee wats 


Fannie Allen.......... Seles 
Martha. TH. Butler a2. os 60% 
Josephine M. Doherty..... 
Ellen N. Leighton......... 
Luella M. Marsh.......... 
Elien ‘Cs Walshyxy ip vesine. 
Kate F. Wellington........ 
EMBO A WBE hth oie dnlbie 
Evelina Brooks........ Ae 
Mars Wi Parsons , <0) vise y/4 
Harriet N. Keyes.......... 
Margaret Kidd............ 
Helena V. Eaton.......... 
Elizabeth A. Tower........ 
M. Louise Akerman....... 
Amanda M. Alger......... 
La AH OVC. iis Pees aie 
Frances J. Harrod......... 
Mary A. Drowns isi. as ute 
Eliza J. Mitchell........... 
Mary E. Woodman........ 
Helen M. Ward....... wants 
Ellen A. Cheney.......... 
Mary M. Tingey.......... 
MOPS ha: LY WON pois 'a'o vibe uae 
Charlotte E. Jewell........ 
Mary .H. Ross... :..%. apie 
Emma J. Young.......... 
Brtelig WV reas 54s 
S. N. Chamberlain..... amen 
Louise W. Harris.......... 
Mary E. G. Harrington..... 
Kate M. Lowell........... 
Br TE, Se 0 ha a irre 
Mary E. Sawyer........ ee 
Laura Wright......... Ap 
Grace R. Woodward....... 


Salary. 


No. of Scholars 
Jan, 1, 1885. 


183 


208 


114 


119 


380 


162 


166 


150 


148 


449 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Concluded. 


Names of Schools. 


Wyman Primary. 


Wellington School.1 


Teachers, 


Fannie E. M. Dennis...... 
M. Carrie Dickman....... 
Georgiana B. Dutcher 
Mary Wes cman oy ck e's.5 b6,« 
IOI cease Pah cca in eae ee ce 


TEACHER OF SinGinc. — Nathan Lincoln . 

TEACHER OF Drawina. — Augusta L, Balch. 

SUPERINTENDENT. — Francis Cogswell . 

AGENT. — Frederick S. Cutter . i 
LIBRARIAN AND SECRETARY OF HIGH aac ores L. Cate 


No. of Scholars 


Jan. 1, 1885. 


212 


$1,700 
800 
2,800 
1,200 
400 


1 This is a Training School, composed of grammar and primary scholars, taught 
by eleven young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for teachers, 


under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school. 
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Summary. 


sah tanta of pupils in High School .. . 
f Grammar Schools 
: i: Primary Schools . 


Cost or INSTRUCTION. 


Bish School Hoi ye. dees 

GLADE SCHOOIS NUS Jaid Nctenat wl weit Seat OL, 8 
PMMATY OCROOS (4. ila) tare has cenit n e's pa 7,008 A 
‘Teacher SINGING A eri leer thei itee Ne) it « 1,700 
Peacher or Drawing fg rs eee a ae 800 
DUPerAteMimoent oral oan age ve 2,800 
PAROME Go th aN aa. 1,200 
Librarian and Selena of High School 400 


$156,750 For each pupil 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1885 
Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1884 . 


Increase e e ° ° e e e e e e e e . e e bd 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874, inclusive . 


Decrease of pupils, 1875. 


Increase Or Pupils ISTO ei He wah he oe ticw las 
Decrease:of pupils, L877 voi) eis ee 
DROTEASE OL PUPUE) O10 64 liewneey Pedy mele tires fey teks are 
Increase of pupils, 1879. : 

ch ii 1880. 

rt Re 1881. 

Mg tf 1882. 

tf A 1883 . 

ts hy 1884 . 


Number of distinct schools . 
Number of'separate: rooms si) 2 7.5) he fois 
Number of teachers 


. e 


$17,500 For each pupil 
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REPORT 
OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 


I RESPECTFULLY submit the following as my report for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1884, it being my tenth report, and 
the sixteenth of the series of annual reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


J. — POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State census for 1880 . . . 52,740 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of 
age, May 1, 1884, as reported by the Truant-Officers . . 10,682 


Wes SCHOOLS. 


o 


1 High School, with twelve separate rooms. 

8 Grammar Schools, with ninety-seven separate rooms. 
24 Primary Schools, with ninety-four separate rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two separate rooms. 

4 Evening Schools, with five separate rooms. 
Pe OtEr Ui DET: DAY SCOOGIS yo) se. wie tals ail wD, arya wl le 33 
Whole number of separate rooms . 2. . + 2 2 we ew 203 


ITI. — ScHOOL-HOUSES. 


For the High School 

For the Grammar Schools 

For both Grammar and Primary potas 
For the Primary Schools . 


—_ 
oo Oo 
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IV. — TEACHERS. 


Number of teachersin High School. . . . 13 
Male teachers, 5 ; female teachers, 8. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools. 106 
Male teachers, 10; female teachers, 96. 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools 95 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 1883-84 6 
Average number of teachers in Evening Schools, 1883-84 . 8 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including the teacher 
of music and the teacher of drawing * : 216 
Number of teachers who have attended Normal anee . : 1382 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 116 
V.— Popits. 
Attendance at all the Day Schools, 1880 to 1884. 
ene Number of Pupils Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
3 Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1880 8,537 7,175 6,614 92.2 
1881 8,912 7,434 6,759 91.0 
1882 | 9,395 7,898 7,231 91.5 
1883 9,691 8,194 7,523 91.8 
1884 9,982 8.414 7,163 92.2 
Attendance at the High School, 1880 to 1884. 
Year Number of Pupils Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
i Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1880 485 411 93.5 
1881 484 408 93.7 
1882 » 460 403 94.6 
1885 438 375 94.6 
1884 452 S77 94.7 


1 Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as eight 
teachers; the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of 


regular teachers. 
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Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1880 to 1884. 


Year Bi mecwhsteas (te IMA helomclagt: St ii Atesmdonans Oar ltr oeateona ene 
1880 3,981 3,439 3,205 93.1 
1881 4,039 8,572 8,309 92.6 
1882 4,147 8,627 8,360 92.6 
1883 4,186 8,728 3,462 92.8 
1884 4,363 8,848 8,598 93.8 


Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1880 to 1884. 


Year. W iidzeirtaroie tn '1ce he Beidhatagty + MMe atemmaanaen Ls | Ge Reeemanes! 
1880 4,110 3,287 2,990 91.0 
1881 4,369 3,418 8,088 88.7 
1882 4,775 3,834 3,456 90.1 
1883 5,067 4,070 8,686 90.5 
1884 5,167 4,168 3,798 90.9 


Number of Pupils Graduated from, and Admitted to, the High 
School and the Grammar Schools, 1880 to 1884. 


Yy. Graduated from Admitted to High Graduated from Admitted to 
aks High School. School, Grammar Schools. | Grammar Schools, 


———— | | | | 


1880 51 155 230 864 
1881 87 150 BBR! h) 771 
1882 67 145 226 815 
1883 70 172 251 958 
1884 75 206 314 1,042 
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Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 
with the Average Attendance, 1880 to 1884. 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
150 159 153 159 212 
71 67 66 89 104 


Number of Pupils over Fifteen Years of Age belonging to the 
Day Schools on the First of May, 1880 to 1884. 


| | | f 


Number of Pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, in- 
cluding the Parochial School, 1880 to 1884. 


Dee e eee eee ee ee (ee ee ee 


Table showing the Number in each Course in the High School, 
December, 1884. 


Classical Full English | Commercial Number of 


Year. Course. Course. Course, Divisions. 
L poi k Mn Eee ae PARE 16 1 
POURED 5." BMS nay aCe a rts 81 40 3 
ld it gt CeaP mAh Peat Petar taht Melee) RIT 24 » 43 on 4 
BRCONG ii) 6s Far Ger tne rves Wrelins 98 26 5 
So Ny Re a ne 8 IAL PA ag 28 162 37 9 


[For the first two years the Classical Course is identical with the Full English 
Course. The Commercial Course is one of two years only, and is confined wholly 
to English studies. ] 
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Table showing the Number in each Year of Attendance in the 
High School, December, 1884. 


Year. Boys. Girls, | Total. Per cent. 
213 PA NEE SR Cel 10 6 16 033 
TOUS Lbs Fete oh Ae vi eh one tel 29 42 71 148 
RANMA ad eae Bieta) ohn Noe ake v4 27 40 67 .140 
Oro ta ar ira tona Ne lat ne» 49 75 124 .259 
pS ERATE had SRA oF AE eagle 86 113 199 417 
ROUEN Net ae aw heatcet ons 201 276 477 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1884. 


Class. Boys. Girls, Total. Per cent, 
Ute yay Oe enh Sela eta ene ae 158 164 822 .075 
ST lee NAA ake OI lie i glee 208 257 465 108 
BeETONa Some UA igl coy besten 805 334 639 .149 
CL eT TY Se eae al Se 407 426 833 194 
BEAM ok oS gees ne 424 436 860 .200 
OS UT Le a eek al 591 586 1,177 278 
PUMVEML Gta RAGS ie hek tore 2,093 2,203 4,296 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Primary 
Schools, December, 1884. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total, Per cent. 
eee Oritad! 8 RISE ok Dak: g 588 635 1,228 -- .285 
Meee eg Wg pete ot 676 634 1,310 005 
1 OT RS ak SS al ela Ri Daag 2a 930 826 1,756 409 


= |__| | 


EL Ta ee ey doe aves 2,194 2,095 4,289 
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Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant- 


Officers, May, 1884. 


[The statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to 


ascertain 


the names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on 


the first day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years. ] 


Number of children in the ioe five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen 10,682 
Number in Public Schools five years eins or more, Bue Vis shad 

fifteen . 8,179 
Number in Private Schools hops years old or more, hat ee ‘ian 

fifteen . A 1,501 
Number not pianaiae bhioal ied years old or more, but ie than 

eight 566 
Number not attending sche ea years Pie or more, but ‘take 

than fourteen 212 
Number not attending sotidel muitedh years bia or more, bat ica 

than fifteen ; : 224 
Whole number not Menai aap ‘flv years ae or more, but 

less than fifteen ; 1,002 
Number in the city five years pla or more, “but Tess hah six. 985 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than 

fourteen . 6,608 

VI. — FINANCES. 

Cost of instruction in Day Schools . . . . . . . $152,766.00 
Free text-books and supplies .....: ... 14,761.90 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools . 1,467.18 
Cost of Evening Drawing Schools. . . ,. 949.70 
Cost of Evening Schools . : 1,253.22 
Care and repairs of school-houses . . . . ... . 34,239.48 
Cost of Wellington School-house . . . Ry ePip nie. 17,017.33 
Cost of furniture for Wellington Pana haa: ; 974.01 
Total expenditures for all school purposes . . -. $223,428.82 
Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($760. 87) me 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($236.25), actual 

cost of the schools to the city . . . ‘ - $222,431.70 


Assessed value of real and personal estate, May 1884 . $53,548,691.66 


Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 
TBR a VE d Manti sc Remon aie te ee 


004 
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Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1884. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, and truant-officers. ] 


Year. Whole Cost, cM ebiciae Cost per Pupil. 
1876 $164,818.00 7,066 $23.32 
1877 151,946.65 7,139 21.28 
1878 136,491.20 7,028 19.42 
1879 132,570.49 6,957 19.05 
1880 130,871.75 7,175 18.17 
1881 182,501.10 7,434 17.82 
1882 137,328.55 7,898 17.38 
1883 144,457.60 8,194 17.63 
1884 152,290.62 8,414 18.09 


Cost of the Day Schools, 1875 to 1884. 


[The expenditures for new school-houses and new furniture are not included. | 


Average Number : 
Year. Whole Cost. of Pupils. Cost per Pupil. 


1875 $212,960.72 at Bl 7 $29.71 
1876 200,804.09 7,066 28,43 
1877 180,974.36 7,139 25.35 
1878 162,437.77 7,028 23.11 
1879 158,196.21 6,957 22.73 
1880 153,967.56 7,175 21.45 
1881 158,282.84 7,434 21.29 
1882 166,230.52 7,898 21.04 
1883 177,149.93 8,194 21.62 
1884 203,234.56 8,414 24.15 
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Statistics taken from the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 23; towns, 824. . . 347 
Number of public schools . . . . Ebae 6,358 
Number of pupils of all ages in the publi hooks anne 

the; yearue ley. Paes 342,012 
Number of persons over attsel years ee age aiending the 

public schools .. . 24,768 
Number of persons employed as Poihersi in the ake Paste 

during the year: men, 1,058; women, 8,340; total . 9,398 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal 

PODOOIS ukeae nhs ts : : 2,240 
Average number of teahihe the Sdhiic Piece Hava been 

KEDULOr SRG Anere WERE Wein. dale en bs Pelee hue ole 9 
POM DEE Ola Li ih CROC sen atte Msi ad) Ue) thet oe Fes leah ie 228 
Number of teachers in High Schools. . . . . . . . 634. 
Number of pupils in High Schools . . . . ae 20,012 
Amount expended upon the public schools, aula of 

the expense of school buildings. . . . . . . .$8,180,661.93 
Cost of new school-houses, La Sasi Bare and 

ordinary repairs. . . ae kata tea ist Pa ap Ryeho PSO Od caEL 


Entire expenditure for public choo purposes. . . . .$6,502,3859.24 
Amount of the Massachusetts School Fund, Dec. 51, 1884 $2,710,241.30 


Special Institutions. 


In addition to the amount paid for public schools, Massachu- 

setts expended in 1884 :— 

Hor the deat Mules Pole ei ie tee telat es ele oi ich avai bre! feoelah «atid ea DED epee 
AR MEL RL RUE A An DNATA ey EE OREO MRE a Pia MEN CIF 
“ feeble-minded . .. . 2 aga i eno meee 
«children of the Primary Behnol at EMonbon «athe DOOUIeE 
“boys at the Lyman School for Boys, at Westborough 29,477.88 
« girls at the State Industrial School, at Lancaster. . 16,120.28 


The Commonwealth has provided for its deaf-mute benefi- 
claries at the same institutions as in past years, — the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn., the Clarke Institution at North- 
ampton, Mass., and the Horace Mann School at Boston, — pay- 
ing pro rata for the care and instruction of those whom it sends. 
At the present time the State has about two hundred benefi- 
ciaries in these institutions, and in the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind about sixty-five. 
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A Graduated Table in which the Cities in the State are numeri- 
cally arranged according to the Percentage of their Taxable 
Property appropriated to the Support of Public Schools for the 


Year 1883-84. 


ge Beles |) 3% azl3% 
r $4 oA ie S238 
2 ceeee ||P3 ater 
$2 Soe s || x8 See. 8 
me CITIEs. Haegs || Ps CITIES. Dae 8a 
2 £2282 4/25. PELE 
nae Bere: Bee 
een gascak can gases 
1 Haverhill . $.004-15 13 Holyoke $.002-86 
2 | Gloucester 3-90 14 | Lawrence . 2-83 
3 | Waltham . 8-82 15 | Taunton . 2-83 
4 | Lynn 38-35 16 | Lowell. 2-82 
5 | Worcester. 3-29 17 | Northampton 2-78 
6 | Somerville 3-26 18 | Salem 2-74 
7 | Fitchburg. 3-24 19 | Brockton . 2-69 
8 | Chelsea 8-17 20 | New Bedford. 2-65 
9 | Malden. 3-09 21 | Springfield 2-64 
10 | Cambridge 3-06 22 | Fall River. 2-58 
11 | Newton , 3-04 23 | Boston . 2-04 
12 | Newburyport 2-96 
Towns and Cities of Middlesex County. 
1 Marlborough . $.005-60 28 | Malden. $.003-09 
2 | Wakefield. . 4-42 29 | Cambridge 3-06 
3 | Stoneham. 4-41 30 | Newton 3-04 
4 |.Natick. ... 4-35 31 | Ashland 38-03 
5 | Woburn 4-25 82 | Wilmington . 2-96 
6 | Ashby. . 4-17 33 | Hopkinton 2-91 
7 | Arlington . 4-11 384 | Littleton 2-84 
8 | Hudson. 4 35 | Lowell . 2-82 
9 | Melrose. 4 386 | Maynard . 2-74 
10 | Concord 3-98 37 =| Shirley. 2-74 
11 | Wayland. . 3-89 38 | Dracut. 2-69 
12 | No. Reading . 8-85 39 =| Everett 2-68 
138 | Waltham . , 8-82 40 | Pepperell . 2-68 
14 | Tyngsborough 38-52 41 | Sherborn . 2-60 
15 | Westford. . 3-49 42 | Dunstable 2-57 
16 | Boxborough . 3-46 43 | Burlington 2-53 
17 Winchester 3-45 44 | Tewksbury 2-47 
18 | Medford 3-44 45 | Watertown 2-39 
19 | Townsend. 8-45 46 | Bedford -30 
20 | Reading . . 8-39 47 | Weston 2-26 
21 | Chelmsford . 3-37 48 | Belmont 2-21 
22 | Acton . 8-34 49 | Carlisle 2-19 
23 | Holliston . 3-32 50 | Sudbury 2-09 
24 | Lexington. 3-31 51 Stow 2-04 
25 | Ayer... 3-29 62, | Groton): .. 2-01 
26 | Somerville 38-26 53 | Billerica 1-87 
Framingham. 8-20 Lincoln 1-71 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over last year in the number of pupils registered 
is 291; in the average number belonging, 220; in the average 
daily attendance, 240; in the per cent of attendance, four-tenths 
of one per cent. | 

In the cost of instruction, which is made up of the salaries of 
the teachers, superintendent, and truant-officers, the increase is 
nearly $8,000, the increase per pupil being 46 cents. For six 
years beginning with 1876, there was an average annual de- 
crease of the cost of instruction per pupil of 99 cents; for the 
past two years there has been an average increase of 86 cents. 

The entire cost of the day schools, excluding the expenditure 
for the new school-house, exceeds that of last year by $26,000, 
and the cost per pupil by $2.53. About $13,000 of this in- 
crease, or $1.55 per pupil, is due to the additional expense 
incurred in carrying out the provisions of the free text-book 
law, and between $5,000 and $6,000 to the increased expendi- 
ture for the care and repair of school-houses. More extended 
repairs and improvements than usual were made during the 
year, and to the cost of these was added the expense of fitting 
up a room for the agent of the Committee on Supplies, and of 
providing closets in the several school-houses for the safe keep- 
ing of the books and stationery intrusted to the teachers, and 
for the storage of all the books during the school vacations. It 
is due to the Committee on Public Property, under whose direc- 
tion this expenditure was made, that these facts should be stated 
in this report. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, 
there are more than two hundred towns and cities in the State 
which make a larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. 
In a list of the towns and cities, arranged numerically accord- 
ing to the percentage of their taxable property appropriated to 
the support of public schools for the year 1883-84, Cambridge 
is the tenth among the twenty-three cities, and the two hundred 
and twentieth among the three hundred and forty-seven towns 
and cities. Compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our 
county, Cambridge is the twenty-ninth. In a list of the towns 
and cities of the State, arranged numerically according to the 
sum appropriated for each child between five and fifteen years 
of age, Cambridge is the thirty-fourth. 
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I have inserted these statistics relating to the schools of the 
State, because many of our teachers, and of our citizens gener- 
ally, do not see the report of the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation from which they are taken. Some of these facts would 
be interesting even to the pupils in our schools, and might with 
profit be brought to their notice. The information is certainly 
more valuable for Massachusetts children than many things 
which they are required to learn from their text-books. 


School Accommodations. 


The new school-house in Ward 2, recommended by the School 
Committee at the beginning of the year, was begun early in the 
spring and completed about the middle of September. It is 
of brick, and contains seven school-rooms, a principal’s room, 
and two class-rooms. The house and furniture cost $18,000 ; 
the land was owned by the city. The school has been named 
the Wellington School, in honor of Dr. W. W. Wellington, a 
resident of the ward, and for many years a prominent member 
of the School Committee. I may add here that the name of the 
Harvard Primary School has been changed to that of the Stearns 
Primary, in memory of the late William A. Stearns, D.D., who 
also was for many years a distinguished member of the School 
Board. 

_ The Webster Grammar School numbers over seven hundred 
pupils, while the school-house does not well accommodate more 
than five hundred and fifty. It is therefore necessary for four 
classes to occupy rooms in other buildings. Three of these are 
now in the Willard school-house, and the fourth is in the Tarbell. 
Two plans are suggested for securing the accommodations which 
are needed. One is to give the Webster School a larger num- 
ber of rooms in the Willard school-house, and to remove primary 
classes from that school-house to a new one to be built near the 
corner of Putnam Avenue and Pearl Street.. The other plan 
is to enlarge the present Webster building by a wing on the east 
side, which shall contain four school-rooms and a large hall. 

The lot on which this school-house stands measures nearly 
twenty-six thousand square feet, and is the largest grammar- 
school lot in the city by more than five thousand square feet, 
or, if we except the Harvard school-house lot, by more than ten 
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thousand square feet. It is therefore of ample size for the en- 
largement of the building should this plan be adopted. 

Each plan has its peculiar advantages. The first will event- 
ually secure to the little children living in the Willard district 
small school-houses near their homes, an end greatly to be de- 
sired. The second will give the Webster School rooms enough 
for all its pupils in one building, with the addition of a large 
and commodious hall. 

One year ago, the High School numbered four hundred and 
twenty-three pupils. It now has four hundred and seventy- 
seven. Should the next entering class be as large as the one 
admitted last September, and the percentage of loss during the 
coming year be the same as for the past year, the school will 
have in January, 1886, more than five hundred pupils. When 
the school numbered less than four hundred, the following 
resolutions, after being fully discussed, were adopted by the 
committee : — | 


“ Resolved, that in view of the present crowded condition of the High- 
School building, and of the expected increase of the school with the 
growth of the city, it is advisable that immediate steps be taken for the 
division of the school into Classical and English Departments, and for 
the removal of the Classical Department to a suitable building to be 
erected in Ward One. 

“ Resolved, that the Committee on School-houses and Estimates be 
directed to include the sum necessary for the erection of the proposed 
building in their estimate for the next municipal year.” 


During the past four months the High-School question has. 
again been before the Board, and every aspect: of it has been 
carefully considered. The final action of the Committee upon 
the subject was the adoption of the following resolutions, which 
are substantially the same as those quoted above : — 


“ Whereas, additional accommodations for the High School are an im- 
perative necessity, for sanitary as well as educational reasons : — 

“ Resolved, that the courses of study now pursued at the High School 
be divided, and that the College Preparatory Course be pursued as a 
separate part of our school system, entirely distinct from the English 
and Commercial Courses, under such conditions as may hereafter seem 
advisable to the Board. 

“« Resolved, that the City Council be requested to provide a new school- 
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house, containing not more than eight rooms, for the College Prepara- 
tory Course of our school system.” 


The other plan most in favor with the Board was the enlarge- 
ment of the present building, and the continuation of the school 
as now organized. ‘There are special advantages connected 
with each plan, but to my mind those of one very nearly bal- 
ance those of the other. 

The question, however, has been thoroughly discussed by 
two Boards of the School Committee whose terms of service 
were separated by a period of ten years, and, as already stated, 
in both instances the same decision was reached. 

The plan now adopted virtually leaves in abeyance the 
question as to what shall ultimately be done with the High 
School, since the division of the school may be regarded as an 
experiment which can be given up after a trial of three or four 
years, with no loss to the city beyond the increased expense of 
maintaining the two schools; for the proposed new building, or 
one similar to it, will be needed in the near future for grammar 
and primary school purposes. 

When this experiment has been tried, the committee may be 
better prepared than at present to agree upon a final solution 
of the High-School problem. 

In view of these facts, and of the admitted necessity for more 
ample accommodations for the school, I feel that there should be 
no delay in carrying out the plan adopted by the Committee. 


The Wellington School. 


This school was opened in September, and differs from the 
other schools in this respect,—all the classes are taught by 
young teachers. Their work, however, is done under the im- 
mediate supervision of a principal, who is held responsible for 
the instruction and management of the school. 

Any graduate of a normal school who has also completed a 
high-school course, and any other person of equal attainments, 
may be appointed a teacher in the school. The salary, though 
not fixed, is expected to be about half the sum paid the first 
year to a teacher receiving a permanent appointment. 

The school as now organized contains all the classes of the 
primary grade and two classes of the grammar grade, the num- 
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ber of pupils being two hundred and fifty, and the number of 
teachers, including the principal, thirteen. 

The reason for conducting a school on this plan is to give 
our Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for this work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, and 
without prejudice to the interest of their pupils. 

The experiment thus far has met my expectations. The 
young teachers are enthusiastic in their work, and are doing it 
in a very acceptable manner. An excellent spirit pervades the 
school, showing that the principal in the performance of his 
difficult duties has exercised tact and good judgment. I am 
sure that the experience gained by these teachers will be help- 
ful to them when each shall be obliged to decide for herself 
the many perplexing questions which come up in the manage- 
ment of every school. 


Reading and Reading Books. 


The present is a favorable time to consider the subject of read- 
ing, in connection both with the Public Library and with the 
public schools. Mr. William E. Foster, in his admirable book 
on * Libraries and Readers,” says: ‘* Much valuable effort — 
and none too much—has been directed towards setting books 
before the people and asking them to read. It is only right 
that some of this effort should now be directed towards leading 
them so to read as to make their use of books a source of per- 
manent benefit, and a vital force in their lives.”’ 

In my report for 1877, I expressed the opinion that the time 
was not far distant when the reading of interesting books, not 
for the purpose of learning to read, but for that of cultivating a 
taste for reading, would form a part of the regular school work. 
In what other way can young persons be more surely taught to 
read with profit than under the guidance of a skilful teacher ? 

With the introduction of free text-books into the public 
schools the difficulty in the way of incorporating this exer- 
cise in the course of study is removed. Parents would have 
felt it a hardship to buy several reading-books for their children 
each year, but the city can supply the schools with a variety of 
reading matter almost as economically, when the expense is esti- 
mated for several years, as it can with a sufficient number of 
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copies of any one book. Pupils will use but one book at a time 
and hence the wear of several books used a part of the time 
will not greatly exceed that of one used all the time. There is 
absolutely no additional expense in supplying each division of 
the same class with a different set of books, and these can be 
passed from one division to another. . This plan has already been 
adopted in buying the reading books for the lower classes of the 
grammar schools. I hope now the plan suggested in 1877 will 
be fully tried. The Public Library has its field of usefulness ; 
but it is not an unmixed blessing unless people are taught to use 
it aright. Our teachers are doing much towards directing the 
reading of their pupils, and the excellent Librarian of our 
Public Library is always ready to aid those who seek her assist- 
ance in the selection of books. 

It is not enough, however, to put even a good book into a 
child’s hand. He should be taught how to read it, and nowhere, 
except in the home circle, can this be so well done as in the 
schools. 

The plan in detail which I propose is this: Let each class of 
the grammar schools read in the school-room one book each 
term, for the purpose of developing a correct taste for reading. 
As there are three terms in our school year, and six classes in 
the grammar grade, each pupil who goes regularly through a 
grammar school will have, when he graduates, a good knowl- 
edge of eighteen books. These books should be selected from 
different authors, and the scholars should be encouraged to read 
at home other works by the same authors, a descriptive list of 
which should be prepared for their use. 

By organizing a system of exchanges, one hundred copies of 
each book will make a sufficient number of sets to supply the 
schools ; for all the books could be in use at the same time, the 
schools taking them in different order. 

It may be wise not to fix definitely the manner of using the 
books, but to leave each teacher free to choose his own way, as 
the value of the exercise will depend much upon the spirit in 
which the work is done. It is true, also, that the method which 
would be the best in the use of one book might not be even a 
good one in the use of another. 

This plan is essentially the same as the one adopted a few 
_ years since in the Wells School, Boston, the difference being that 
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the books used there were obtained at the public library. I can 
see no reason why the Trustees of the Cambridge Library should 
be asked to buy these books and lend them for this purpose. 
The larger part of the money expended on the library comes 
from the same source as that expended on the schools; namely, 
from the city treasury. It is, therefore, only fair that the ex- 
pense of this experiment, if tried, should fall upon the School 
Department. 
Miscellaneous. 


Course of Study. —It was my intention to present with this 
report for your consideration the course of study in our schools, 
giving it more fully in detail than heretofore, and suggesting some 
changes which seem to me desirable. I have not been able to 
complete the work, and on some accounts it may be as well 
that it be delayed until after the report of the Text-Book Com- 
mittee in April. The course should certainly be revised before 
the opening of the schools in September, for new studies have 
been added since its last revision to what was already a crowded 
list, without any provision being made for lessening the work 
previously required. 

Free Text-Books.— The report of the Committee on Text- 
Books and Supplies makes it unnecessary for me to give the 
details of the introduction of free text-books into our schools. 
I desire, however, to express my satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments made by the sub-committee appointed by the Board to 
carry into effect the provisions of the new law. I certainly 
appreciate the action of this committee in designedly selecting 
as agent a person qualified by education, and by experience as 
a teacher, to render me valuable assistance when his services 
are not required in the discharge of his special duties. He 
has already found time to do important work for the schools 
in connection with my office. 

If I may be permitted to remark on the doings of any com- 
mittee, I would say that the city and the schools alike are 
indebted to the Committee on Text-Books and Supplies. Every 
article purchased has been bought at the lowest price, and there 
has been no unnecessary delay in supplying the wants of the 
schools. 

The Recess Question. — Superintendent Ellis, of Rochester, 
N. Y., in his last report, says: ‘It is now nearly two years since 
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the recess was abolished in our schools. While the experiment 
was entered upon with some doubts in my mind as to its wis- 
dom, the actual working of the new plan has dispelled all 
doubts.” 

Superintendent Cole, of Albany, N. Y., in his report, has the 
following: “* Three years’ trial has confirmed our belief in the 
salutary influences of the abolition of general recesses.” He 
states that ‘‘ physicians in Albany, Troy, Cohoes, Oswego, and 
other places, who have the opportunity of studying its practi- 
cal workings, are well satisfied that this movement tends to 
the melioration of the health of pupils, and that parents and 
teachers, almost without exception, heartily approve the plan.” 

Since the adoption of the new standard time, it has been 

necessary, during the months of November, December, and 
January, to shorten the intermission between the morning and 
afternoon sessions of our schools. Whatever may be the differ- 
ence of opinion as to the wisdom of adopting the “ no-recess 
plan’ for the entire year, it seems to me there are positive 
advantages in adopting it for the winter season. Even when 
ereat care is exercised by teachers, children often go from warm 
school-rooms to the yard without proper protection in clothing, 
and during the short days of the fall and winter months it is 
not wise to require children to use their eyes in the insufficient 
light of the last half-hour of many an afternoon session. 
_ I therefore suggest that from the 1st of November to the 1st 
of March the hours for keeping school in the grammar and 
primary schools shall be from 9 to 11.50 A.m., and from 1.30 to 
3.30 P.M., with no recess in either session. 

Loss of Time by Pupils. — By the rules of the Committee, ‘no 
pupil shall be admitted after the hour of beginning school with- 
out a satisfactory excuse; and all absence must be satisfactorily 
accounted for; and no scholar shall be absent from school, or 
be excused from any school exercise, in order to receive regular 
instruction elsewhere, without the consent of the sub-committee 
having charge of the school.” Notwithstanding the strictness 
of these rules, and the faithful efforts of our teachers to carry 
them out, the school work is seriously interrupted by the fre- 
quent absence of pupils for the whole or a part of a session. 
Parents often express surprise, and sometimes indignation, that 
their children are not carried forward from class to class more 
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successfully, not taking into consideration the fact that by 
reason of absence the work of the school has not been fully 
performed. 

A short time since, the teachers in one of our grammar schools, 
at the request of the master, kept a record, for one month, of 
all the time lost by their pupils by reason of tardiness, dismissal, 
and absence. The school numbered 662 pupils. The amount 
of time lost by tardiness was 94 hours; by dismissal, 210 hours ; 
by absence, 5,062 hours; making a total loss for the month of 
5,366 hours. As this was not an exceptional month, by multi- 
plying these numbers by 10, we have the loss for one school 
year as follows: 940 hours by tardiness; 2,100 hours by dis- 
missal; 50,620 hours by absence ; making a total loss of 53,660 
hours, or more than fifty school years. An entire class of fifty 
pupils might have been absent from this school during the whole 
year, and the loss in time would not have equalled the actual 
loss as shown above. It is only fair to this school to add that 
its percentage of attendance for the year was the highest in the 
city. 

The Work of the Truant-Officers.—In looking over the re- 
ports of these officers, I find that during the year three hundred 
and eighty-two cases of truancy have come to their knowledge. 
Ten habitual truants have been sentenced, and eight have been 
put on probation. The importance of the services of these 
officers, however, is not to be judged by the number of truants 
brought before the court, or even by the number of cases of 
truancy which have occurred during the year; but rather by 
the number of children now in our schools, who, but for the 
watchful care and personal influence of these faithful officers, 
would be wandering about the streets, exposed to the dan- 
gers and temptations of a vagrant life. Our truant-officers are 
deserving of great praise for the manner in which they perform — 
their work. 

Addition of Columns of Figures. —I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion, that if the pupils of the grammar schools of Massa- 
chusetts were required to add in two minutes twenty numbers 
of three figures each, not over fifty per cent of the answers 
would be correct. Rapidity and accuracy in the work of addi- 
tion can be secured only by frequent practice, and the methods 
to be employed in this practice are of the utmost importance. 
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In the first place, scholars should be able at a glance to give the 
sum of any two numbers one of which is less than ten; then, 
in adding a column of figures, results only should be carried in 
the mind. No scholar should be allowed to say, “eight and 
seven are fifteen, fifteen and four are nineteen ;”’ but he should 
say, ‘eight, fifteen, nineteen.” 

Teachers will find the table on the following page convenient 
in dictating to their classes numbers for addition. It contains 
more than two thousand examples, with their answers; and this 
number can be increased indefinitely by changing the last num- 
ber in each example, and by making a corresponding change in 
the answer. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
. Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Prepared by the Teachers of History in the Grammar Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


I. AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS. 
Its Inhabitants. Its Antiquities. 


II. THE PRINCIPAL DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS OF AMERICA. 


1. Spanish. 

2. English. | Name and describe briefly their most important 
3. French. Discoveries and Explorations. 

4. Dutch. 


Ill. THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


1. St. Augustine. 9. Connecticut. } 

2. Port Royal, N.S. 10. Rhode Island. State where 
8. Virginia. 11. Delaware. and by whom 
4, Quebec. 12. North Carolina. they were set- 
5. New York. 13. New Jersey. tled, and the 
6. Massachusetts. 14. South Carolina. object of set- 
7. New Hampshire. 15. Pennsylvania. tlement. 

8. Maryland. 16. Georgia. 


IV. THE COLONIAL WARS. 


. Wars with the Indians. 
. Clayborne’s Rebellion. 
- Bacon’s Rebellion. 

. King William’s War. 

- Queen Anne’s ‘ Time. 

. King George’s ‘ ( Cause. 

» Hrench and Indian War’ so 2.0.) es 2 The Objective Points. 
Treaty of Peace. 


Mention 
\ and state where 
| carried on. 


Nd ore OS Ww 


. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


1°.) 


Navigation Act. 
Writs of Assistance. Stamp Act. 
(1) Causes. 4 Unjust Taxation. | Bill of 1767. 


if Boston Massacre. Tea Tax. 


Sons of Liberty. 
Colonial Convention. 
(2) Defensive Measures. Minute Men. 
First and Second Continental 
Congress. 
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(3) Leading Events. 
[ Skirmishes at Lexington and 


Concord. be Naval Exploits. 
mee Battle of Bunker Hill. Lig? ; Attack on Savannah. 
Siege of Boston. 
Evacuation of Boston. { The. British capture 
1776 Declaration of Independence. 1780 | Charleston. 
si Campaign in New York. * } Arnold’s Treason. 
[ Trenton. L Gates and Camden. 
{ Princeton. { Greene’s Campaign in the 
| Campaign in Pennsylvania. | Carolinas. 
Wht Burgoyne’s Invasion. aoe Ravages in Virginia. 
| Valley Forge. Siege of Yorktown. 


{ Aid from France. 
Evacuation of Philadelphia. 
+s The British capture Savan- 
nah. 


Treaty of Peace. 


ho ; Departure of the British. 


(4) Depreciation of the Currency. 


V. THE GOVERNMENT. 


Charter. 
1. Of the Colonies. | Royal. Distinguish between them. 
Proprietary. 
i The Confederation. 
2. Of the United States. hs Constitution. 


VI. THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


1. George Washington’s Administration. 


(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
Financial Affairs. 
Relations with Foreign Powers. 
Different Capitols of the United States. 
First Cabinet. 
Discovery of Coal. 

| Cotton Gin invented. 


2. John Adams’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


Death of Washington. 
Mode of Jefferson’s Election. 


(2) Leading Events. 


(2) Leading Events. 


8. Thomas Jefferson’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


Purchase of Louisiana. 
(2) Leading Events. | Fulton’s Steamboat. 
Aggression of Great Britain. 
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4, James Madison’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
( War of 1812. 
| ib Cause. 
f 2. Where carried on. 

eee epee 3. Important Events by Land and Sea. 
| 4. Treaty of Peace. 

War with Algiers. 


5. James Monroe’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of. Term. 


Construction of the Erie Canal. 

First Steamboat crosses the Atlantic. 
Acquisition of Florida. 

Missouri Compromise. 

Monroe Doctrine. 

| Mode of John Quincy Adams’s Election. 


6. John Quincy Adams’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


(2) Leading Events. + 


, Death of John Adams and Jefferson. 
2) Lead E ‘ 
Secs ne te pents First Railroad built. 


”. Andrew Jackson’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Event. — Nullification. 


8. Martin Van Buren’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Events. None of special importance. 
9-10. Wm. Henry Harrison’s and John Tyler’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
Death of Harrison. 


(2) Leading Events. Rise of Mormonism. 
Annexation of Texas. 


Beginning of Electric Telegraphy. 
11. James K. Polk’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
{ War with Mexico. 


1. Cause. 
( Taylor’s Campaign. 
| Operations in New 
: 2. Important Events. Mexico and Cali- 
(2) Leading Events. fctatal 
| Scott’s Campaign. 


| 3. Treaty of Peace. 


| Discovery of Gold in California. 
[ Wilmot Proviso. 
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12-18. Zachary Taylor’s and Millard Fillmore’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
Death of Taylor. 


(2) Leading Events. | Discussion of the Slavery Question. 
Compromise of 1850. 


14, Franklin Pierce’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


Gadsden Purchase. 
| Opening of Japan. 
(2) Leading Events. Border Warfare. 
| Kansas-Nebraska pa { Squatter Sovereign 
L ty. 
15. James Buchanan’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


{ Dred Scott Decision. 
Personal Liberty Laws. 
John Brown’s Raid. 
(2) Leading Events. { Election of Lincoln. 
Seven Southern States Secede. 
A Southern Confederacy Organized. 
[ The First Atlantic Cable laid. 


16. Abraham Lincoln’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Events. 
A. THE REBELLION. 


a. Cause, Slavery. 
b. Principal Events. 
(a) Fall of Sumter. 
(b) First blood shed. 
(c) Operations for the retention of the Southern States. 
{ Of Missouri. 
Of West Virginia. 
Bragg’s Expedition. 
Of Kentucky. Iuka and Corinth. 
[ Murfreesboro’. 
(d) Campaigns against Richmond and its defending Army. 
Bull Run. 
Peninsular campaign. 
Pope’s Campaign. 
Antietam Campaign. 
Fredericksburg Campaign. 
Chancellorsville Campaign. 
Gettysburg Campaign. 
Wilderness Campaign. 
Shenandoah Valley Campaign. 
Siege of Petersburg. 
Fall of Richmond and Surrender of Lee. 
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(e) Rise of the Navy and its part in the War. 
{ Blockade of Southern Ports. 
Opening of the Mississippi river. 
Capture of Coast Cities and Forts. 
Encounters with the Rebel Navy. 
(f) Opening of the Mississippi River. 
The part performed by the Navy. 
The part performed by the Army. 
(g) Movements for the Mastery in the Heart of the Con- 
federacy. 
( Chickamauga. 
| Chattanooga. 
J Sherman’s Campaign from Chattanooga to 
Savannah and Northward. 
| Thomas’s Nashville Campaign. 


ce. Emancipation Proclamation. 
d. Effect on the Finances. 
e. Cost in Men and Money. 


f. Our Relations with Foreign Powers. 
B. Assassination of the President. 


17, Andrew Johnson’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


f Disbanding of the Army. 
Thirteenth Amendment. 
Fourteenth Amendment. 
(2) Leading Events. { Admission of Seceded States. 
Impeachment of the President. 
The Atlantic Cable. 
[ Purchase of Alaska. 


18. Ulysses S. Grant’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 


Pacific Railroad Opened. 


(2) Leading Events. | Fifteenth Amendment. 
Treaty of Washington. 


19. Rutherford B. Hayes’s Administration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Events. None of special importance. 


20-21. James A. Garfield’s and Chester A. Arthur’s Adminis- 
tration. 
(1) When Inaugurated. Length of Term. 
(2) Leading Event. — Assassination of the President. 
8 
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VII. CIVIL PROGRESS. 


1. Prominent Statesmen. 

2. Eminent Authors and their Principal Works. 
8. Progress of Education. 

4. Noted Inventions. 


DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


1492. 1636. 1777, Oct. 17. 1861, April 12. 
1497. 1682. 1781, Oct. 19. 1861, April 19. 
1565. 1763. 1783. 1862, Sept. 17. 

1607. 1765. 1789. 1863, Jan. 1. 

1609. 1778. 1814. 1868, July 1, 2, 8, 4. 
1618. 1775, April 19. 1820. 1865, April 9. 

1620, Dec. 21. 1775, June 17. 1848. 1865, April 14. 
1628. 1775, July 8. 1861. 1881, July 2. 


1630, Dec. 28. 1776, July 4. 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


Revised January, 1885. 


THE following list of books has been prepared, at the request 
of the School Committee of Cambridge, by the Superintendent 
of Schools, aided by the teachers, and by others who seek to 
guide young people in the choice of good reading. While these 
books are not closely graded, Division A includes such as are 
more or less adapted to older pupils, Division C to younger 
pupils, and Division B to those of intermediate age. Books 
with catalogue numbers are in the Cambridge Public Library. 


reek teat A. 


Abbot, The ; Sir Walter Scott)... 2... Dee 314.1 
Across the Pampas and the Andes; Robert Cerone bea a aay se 1 Ps) 
ase-o. Chivalry 3) Thos. Bulfinch soy ape t eet) ho BOOS 
Alhambra, The; Washington Irving. . . i tiie keene 


American Men of Letters; Ed. by C. Dudley ian: 
Henry D. Thoreau; Frank B. Sanborn. . . .. . 1115.3 
J. Fenimore Cooper; T. R. Lounsbury . .. . . . 1114.16 
Noah Webster; Horace E. Scudder ....... . 1114.19 
Washington Irving; Charles Dudley Warner . . . . = 1111.8 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli; T. W. Higginson . . . . . 1126.16 
American Statesmen; Ed. by J. T. Morse, Jr. : 
SPOMYINE PC LAT® 25 6h Riot LOTS G, Gl Fras si cde oN MRNR sah whi tie! limit Rid na Ce eee 
Albert Gallatin; John A, Stevens . . borin Be sang ety Cit eae 
Alexander Hamilton; Henry Cabot Tieden ALT NRT a es A 
Andrew Jackson; William G. Sumner... .. . 11148 


Daniel Webster; Henry Cabot Lodge. . . . . . . 1115.18 
samen i onroe s iL. Co Gilman Gy sis. heen wh chad aan eee 
NOU a GaInouty s blel VOMLEIOWMb wis rea eke ela) vane he Re 
John Quincy Adams; John T. Morse, Jr. . . . . . 1111.13 
John Randolph; Henry Adams. . .. . %.. . « 1114.11 
Thomas Jefferson; John T. Morse, Jr. . . . . . . 1114.18 
James Madison; Sydney H. Gay'. . . « 2... s « ) 1128.4 


John Marshall; Allan B. Magruder... . . . . 1121.20 
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Among the Turks; Cyrus Hamlin 

Ants and their Ways; W. F. White . 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps; Sir John Lubbock 
Arctic Explorations; E. K. Kane . 

Arne; B. Bjérnson : 

Around the Hub; S. A. mere 


Around the World in Yacht Sunbeam ; Mrs. pas Bivisoy : 


Aurelian; William Ware : 

Birds and Poets; John Burroughs 

Bleak House; Charles Dickens Ope eel ae 
Book of American Explorers; T. W. Higginson . 
Books and How to Use them; J. C. Van Dyke 

Boys and Girls in Biology; Mrs. Sarah H. Stevenson . 
Boy’s Froissart, The; Sidney Lanier. 

Boy’s King Arthur, The; Sidney Lanier 

Boy’s Mabinogion, The; Sidney Lanier . 

Boys of ’76, The; C. C. Coffin 

Boys of ’61, The; C. C. Coffin 

Bracebridge Hall; Washington Irving 

Building the enone C. C. Coffin . 

Cameos from English History ; Charlotte M. Tanee 
Campaigning on the Oxus; J. MacGahan 4 
Campaigns of the Civil War (11 Vols.) . 

Christmas Carol; Charles Dickens 

Days of Bruce; Grace Aguilar 

Deephaven ; Sarah O. Jewett 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest ; Charlotte M. race 

Easy Star Lessons; R. A. Proctor 
English Men of Letters (24 Vols.) ; Ed. by John Morley 
Essays: or Counsels, Civil and Moral; Francis Bacon . 
Evangeline; Henry W. Longfellow 

Fairyland of Science ; Arabella B. Buckley 

Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams 

Famous Men of Modern Times; S. G. Goodrich . 

First Steps in English Literature ; Arthur Gilman 
First Steps in General History ; Arthur Gilman . 
Fisher Maiden; B. Bjornson 

Four Georges, The; William aihacwerat, ; 

Getting On in the World; William Mathews . 


Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines; Mrs. M. Cowden- Clarke 


Glaciers of the Alps; John Tyndall . 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems; Ed. by W. J. Rolfe 
Handbook of Conversation; A. P. Peabody 


492.15 
1312.14 
679.15 
716.138 
733.17 
914.13 
498.18 
345.4 
271.8 
356.2 
493.1 
1214.17 
641.12 
448.7 
923.9 
448.20 
465.19 
915.4 
218.8 
697.7 
511.2 
726.14 
591 
357.3 
426.17 
368.10 
322.5 
1312.1 
192 
217.23 
582.14 
658.25 
171.5 
1122.1 
253.24 
596.10 
454.18 
431.2 
235.4 
132.14 
643.11 
577.20 
1214.6 
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Happy Boy, The; B. Bjérnson 

Henry Esmond; William M. cea 

Hereward, the Last of the Saxons; Charles iaenley 
Heroes of Science: Mechanicians; T. C. Lewis 
Hints for Home Reading; Ed. by Lyman Abbott 
History of our Country; Mrs. Abby S. Richardson . 
History of Greece ; Elizabeth M. Sewell 

History of Rome; Elizabeth M. Sewell . 

Holland and its People; Edmondo de Amicis . 
Homes without Hands; J. G. Wood . 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps; John Tyndall . 
House of Seven Gables; Nathaniel Hawthorne 

How I found Livingston; Henry M. Stanley 

How to get Strong; William Blaikie . 

Idyls of the King; Alfred Tennyson . 

Illustrated Natural History; J. G. Wood 

Insect World; G. L. Figuier : 

Ivanhoe; Walter Scott 

Kenilworth; Walter Scott 


Knickerbocker’s History of New iris Washington hone 


Lady of the Lake; Walter Scott . 
Lamps and Paths; Theodore T. Munger 
Land and the Book; W. M. Thompson . 


Land of the Incas, and the City of the Sun; W. H. D. Radin 


Land of the Midnight Sun; Paul Du Chaillu . 
Lays of Ancient Rome; Macaulay, Vol. IV. 

-Leslie Goldthwaite; Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney . 
Life and her Children; Arabella B. Buckley . 


Life of Bayard Taylor; M. H. Taylor and H. E. Renddart 


Life and Times of Wendell Phillips; Geo. L. Austin 
Life of Cicero; William Forsyth . ie 

Life of Columbus ; Washington Irving 

Life of George Peabody; Phebe A. Hanae: 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith; Washington Irving . 

Life of Josiah Wedgwood ; Eliza Meteyard 

Life of Robert Stephenson; J. C. Jeaffreson 

Life of Samuel Johnson; James Boswell 

Limestones and Marbles; Sarah M. Burnham . 


Lives of Boulton, Nasmyth, and Watt; Samuel Smiles . 


Magna Charta Stories; Arthur Gilman . 
Manual of Commerce; S. H. Browne 
Men of the Revolution; A. B. Muzzey . 
Monastery, The; Walter Scott . 
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451.4 
392.9 

333.19 
1128.11 
126.2 
596.3 
596.6 
996.8 
766.19 
668.3 
736.16 
342.23 
726.5 
674.21 
565.4 
623.1 
1312.22 
314.11 
314,12 
218.9 
583.2 
1241.14 
663.5 
1415.10 
769.10 
196.1 
327.4 
674.18 
1128.52 
1126.20 
142.6 
732.1 
1118.17 
218.11 / 
156.9 
143.4 
167.1 
1311.11 
1114.20 
922.10 
1318.9 
1117.5 
514.14 
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Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants; C. Darwin 

My Feathered Friends ; J. G. Wood 

Naturalist on the Amazons; H. W. Bates . 

Naturalist’s Rambles about Home; C. C. Abbott . 

Noble Life, A; Miss Mulock 

Ocean World; G. L. Figuier 

Old Curiosity Shop; Charles Diékens 

Oldtown Folks; Mrs. H. B. Stowe ? 

Ornithology and Odlogy of New England; Edward A. Bunter 
Our Birds in their Haunts; J. H. Langille . At varus 
Our Old Home; Nathaniel Hawthorne . 

Our New Way Round the: World; C. C. Coffin 

Out-Door Papers; T. W. Higginson... : 

Pen Pictures of Modern Authors; Ed. his W. Shepard 
Pepacton; John Burroughs . i 

Petland Revisited; J. G. Wood 

Plutarch’s Lives; Translated by A. H. Clonal 

Poems of Wordsworth; Ed. by Matthew Arnold . 

Priest and the Huguenot; L. F. Bungener . 

Queens of American Society; E. F. Ellet . 

Quentin Durward; Walter Scott . 

Ramble Round the World; LeBaron de Hiibner . 

Rambles and Studies in Greece; J. P. Mahaffy 

Rasselas; Samuel Johnson . ‘ 

Reading of Books, The; Charles F. Thwing é 

Reminiscences of European Travel ; A. P. Peabody 

Room for One More; Mrs. Mary T. Higginson 

Round the World Letters; L. S. Bainbridge . 

Russian Life; Henry Morley ‘ 
Sea and its Wonders, The; M. and E. Richie w 

Seaside Studies in Natural History; E. C. and A. ieee 
' Self Culture; James F. Clarke Bee pee eee ice a 
Self Help ; Samuel Smiles 

Sesame and Lilies; John Ruskin . é 

Seven Lamps of Architecture; John Ruskin 

Silas Marner; George Eliot : 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands ; Isabella rd Bird : 
Spain and the Spaniards ; Edmondo de Amicis 

Spectator; Addison 

Stories from the East, from Heniaaiies ; Alfred zi hare 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians; Alfred J. Church . 
Story of English Literature; L. C. White . 

Story of Liberty; C. C. Coffin . 


647.26 
1312.24 
724,19 
1324.4 
345.17 
658.5 
355.10 
326.5 
623.8 
1322.3 
245.10 
662.2 
264.8 
1113.21 
12939 
1322.2 
152.11 
428.1 
345.3 
214.1 
314.18 
724.5 
491.17 
431.18 
1214.20 
731.2 
449.31 
778.14 
667.19 
924.18 
623.13. 
129.19 
223.12 
624.13 
649.8 
337.18 
768.5 
769.7 
133.1.5 
592.7 
294.13 . 
1229.2 
448.1 
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Story of the Persian War, from Herodotus; Alfred J. Church 1415.5 
Story of the United States Navy; Benson J. Lossing . . . 914.1 


Studies for Stories; Jean Ingelow’ . . .. ..+.. 361.6 
Tale of Two Cities; Charles Dickens . . PAN MAE ak airs ti i Ru Ag 
Tales from Shakespeare; Charles and Mary Liints tie cash ats Sop gL 
Tales of a Grandfather; Walter Scott . . 2. . 2. 8 we 316.2 
Tales of the Pathfinders; Arthur Gilman . ... . . . 1421.8 
Talisman, The; Walter Scott . . . wR ER Sy oN aS ae ie a ea 
Text-Book of Geology ; Archibald Gali eae i eae ear iS 2 Les 
Through the Dark Continent; Henry M. Stanley . .. . 718.14 
Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby; Thomas Hughes . . 455.1 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts; G. B. Emerson .. . 647.5 
Twelve Months in Europe: Horatio King. . . . . . . 497.17 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan; Isabella L. Bird . . . . . . 767.14 
Virginians, The ; William Thackeray «2000. whi ere 332.4 
Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley 23364 So). ie ee BSAA 
What Girls can Do; Phillis Browne. . . . 3 2 6. ) 128.22 
White Hills; T. Starr King . . eager 664.9 


Winners in Life’s Race, The; one B. BORING ees) OF ORB 
Wonderful City of Tokio; Edward Greey. . . . . . . 7738.17 
Year at the Shore, A; Philip H. Gosse. . . . . . . . 667.22 
Yesterdays with Authots; J.T. Fields . . 2... 2 0. 251.8 
Young Americans in Japan; Edward Greey . . ... . 915.6 
MeuObin. sa VV Lila: Ware se stereo st) eee eed. taint oa Gag 6 847.1 


Division B. 


About Old Story Tellers; Donald G. Mitchell . . . . . 176.22 


Adventures of a Young Naturalist ; Lucian Biart . . . . 734.6 
Adventures of Capt. Bonneville ; srr cits pore Toa MER Sone ps Be Ae 
fEsop’s Fables . . . ‘ . er re BPSD 
Age of Fable, The ; Tipuins ‘Bulfinch SEM aL WAN eras) 4, Pig a ORR Sea 
miemeway Round; A; KoCarr .) 4 Pay steel ot CTRE 22 
American Family in Paris; Anna Ticknor. . . 363.22 
American Girl’s Home Book of Work and Play ; Helen Garth 685.23 
Amongst Machines. . . Vidhan a Ae 
Army Life in a Black Baoivenks T. W. Higsinion army ies woo. 2 348 
Around and About Old England; Clara L. Mateaux. . . . 923.11 
At Home and Abroad; Bayard Taylor. . . .. . . . 667.21 
At Home in Fiji; C. F.G. Cumming. . . BPG Wes Beaded 
At the Back of the North Wind; George Macdonald SL the es 336.5 
Baddeck and that Sort of Thing; C.D. Warner. . . . . 661.27 


Book of Golden Deeds; Charlotte M. Yonge . . . . . . 216.16 
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Boy Emigrants, The; Noah Brooks 

Boyhood of Great Men; J. G. Edgar. 

Boys of Other Countries ; Bayard Taylor 

Boy Travellers in Far East; Thomas W. Knox 

Boy’s Workshop; by a Boy and his Friends 

Captains of Industry ; James Parton . 

Child-Life in Italy; Emily H. Watson . 

Child-Life in Poetry ; John Greenleaf Whittier 
Child-Life in Prose; John Greenleaf Whittier . 

China; Charles H. Eden . : 

Courtship of Miles Standish ; Henry W. age etsllavey 
Crofton Boys; Harriet Martineau . 

Dame Nature and her Three Daughters ; x. B. Saintine 
Donald and Dorothy ; Mary Mapes Dodge . 

Dottings Round the Circle; B. R. Curtis 
Dream-Children ; Horace E. Scudder . 

Due West; Maturin M. Ballou . 

Duty ; Samuel Smiles . 

Famous London Merchants ; HL. R. E. Beutek: 

Fireside Science; J. R. Nichols 

First Book of Zodlogy ; Edward 8S. Morse 

First Lesson in Natural History, A; Mrs. Blizabeth C. tio 
Fishing Tourist ; Charles Hallock . Scenes oe 
Geological Excursions; Alexander Winchell 

Great Fur Land; H.M. Robinson. 

Green Mountain Boys; D. P. Thompson 

Half-Hours in the Far East . ; 

Heroines in Obscurity; Sarah Tytler . 

Heroes, The; or, Greek Fairy Tales ; Charles randy 
High Alps of New Zealand; William S. Green 

Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex ; 8. A. Dake { 
History of France for Children ; Emma Marshall . 
History of the American People; Arthur Gilman. 
History of the United States; Horace E. Scudder 

How Plants Behave; Asa Gray 

How Plants Grow; Asa Gray . up HA 
How We Went Bird’s-Nesting ; Amanda B. Here: ; 

In the Sky Garden; Lizzie W. Champney . ; 
Indian History for Young Folks; Francis S$. Traken 
Jenny and the Insects . 

Knockabout Club Alongshore ; Charles MY Sisanehis 
Knockabout Club in the Woods; Charles A. Stephens . 
Land of Desolation ; Isaac I. Hayes Ge eal 


445.11 
1121.8 
441,24 
765.2 
921.11 
1128.3 
333.7 
553.21 
1243.6 
782.12 
554.8 
454.9 
434.12 
953.13 
487.1 
444.94 
782.18 
428.1 
212.18 
641.11 
1317.10 
621.9 
646.19 
1318.23 
762.5 
452.19 
491.4 
213.16 
453.21 
782.14 
537.13 
491.16 
599.1 
1415.12 
648,10 
648.2 
1315.6 
436.25 
1423.3 
672.6 
915.12 
915.2 

723.9 
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Last of the Mohicans; J. F. Cooper . 

Lawrence’s Adventures ; J. T. Trowbridge . 

Leather Stocking Tales (5 Vols.) ; J. F. Cooper . 

Lessons on Manners; Edith E. Wiggin . 

Life at Puget Sound; Caroline C. Leighton 

Life of George Stephenson; Samuel Smiles . 

Life of Washington; Washington Irving. 

Little Barefoot; Berthold Auerbach . 

Little Duke, The; Charlotte M. Yonge . - 

Lives of the Queens of England; Agnes Strickland , 

Marie Antoinette; J. S.C. Abbott . 

Masterman Ready; F. Marryat. a) SRNR Ose 

Memory of Gen. W. F. Bartlett; F. W. Palfrey . 

Miles Standish; J. S. C. Abbott Shite 

Mopsa the Fairy ; Jean Ingelow 

My Feathered Friends; J. G. Wood . 

New England Legends; §. A. Drake. 

Nooks and Corners of the N. E. Coast; S. A. Wye 

Old Landmarks of Boston; S. A. Drake. 

Old Times in the Colonies; C. C. Coffin . 

On Horseback through Asia Minor; Frederick Burnaby 

On the Desert; H. M. Field. , ‘ Ae 

On the Threshold ; Theodore T. Munger 

Open Polar Sea, The; Isaac I. Hayes 

Our Boys in India; H. W. French 2 

Our Fresh and Salt Water Tutors ; Clarence Gordon 

‘Papers for Thoughtful Girls; Sarah Tytler . 

Paul and Persis; Mary E. Brush . 

Phaeton Rogers; Rossiter Johnson 

Pilot, The; J. F. Cooper . 

Pizarro; G. M. Towle. 

Plymouth and the Pilgrims ; sheen Banvai’s 

Primer of Politeness, The; Alex. M. Gow 

Prince and Pauper; Mark Twain d 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood ; George Macdonald : 

Red-Letter Days Abroad; John L. Stoddard . : 

Round the World by a Boy ; Ed. by Samuel Smiles . 

Science forthe Young (4 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott 

Science Gleanings; John Gibson . 

Series of Histories (6 Vols.); Charlotte M. Yoeae 

Seven Historic Ages; Arthur Gilman. Gs 

Sketch-Book; Washington Irving . ; : 

Sketching Rambles in Holland; Geo. H. Banphicd : 
9 
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312.19 
445.9 
312 
686.12 
771.18 
1119.10 
165.9 
454.8 
922.6 
144.1 
122.8 
455.18 
1118.15 
177.11 
453.17 
1312.24 
1223.14 
717.6 
543.5 
448.13 
778.12 
772.25 
128.9 
716.10 
773.18 
445.17 
125.28 
918.1 
914.7 
313.6 
178.3 
098.16 
686.5 
395.138 
336.1 
784.6 
724.9 
1317.1 
1318.7 
1411.1 
217.22 
218.17 
788.2 
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Song of Hiawatha; Henry W. Longfellow . 

Speaking Parrots; Karl Russ ty Be 

Spy, The; J. F. Cooper . 

Stories and Tales; Hans Christian eee 

Stories for Children; Maria Edgeworth . 

Stories from Homer; Alfred J. Church . 


Stories from Old English Poetry ; Mrs. Abby S. Bichuedsin : 


Stories of Adventure; E. E. Hale. : 

Stories of American History; Charlotte M. Tange 

Stories of Discovery; E. E. Hale . 

Stories of the Sea; E. E. Hale. 

Stories of War; E. E. Hale , 

Stories Told to a Child; Jean Ingelow 

Stories Told to a Child (Second Series) ; Jean Theale 
MLOty Ol a bad OY iLL! io. IGICH yo fete, OUR T AN Vg 
Story of Siegfried; Jas. Baldwin Y 
Sublime, The, in Nature; Ferdinand de ee : 

Summer Days on the Hudson; D. West. 

Sunny Spain; Olive Patch . : ; 

Swan, The, and Her Crew; G. C. Davida j 

Through Holland; Chas. W. Wood 

Trip to Alaska; George Wardman 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the War, The; 
Twice-Told Tales; Nathaniel Hawthorne ! Se 
PW AOVS.8 MTree rs, kee ALOON iu'55 sey ve site| Ue), al fr sues 
Two Years Before the Mast; R. H. Dana, Jr.. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Mrs. H. B. Stowe . 
Vasco de Gama; G. M. Towle. 

Visit to Iceland ; Ida Pfeiffer , 
Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole; 
Walden; H. D. Thoreau. : 
Waverley; Walter Scott . 

What Mr. Darwin saw in his Voyage ound the World . 
What to Do, and How to doit; D. C. Beard . ; : 
Wild Flowers and Where they Grow ; Amanda B. Hawa 
Winter Sunshine ; John Burroughs He : 
Wonder Book for Girls and Boys; Nathaniel Hawthorae é 
Wonders of Acoustics; R. Radau . ES Coe a 
Wonders of Electricity; J. Baile 

Wonders of Glass-Making ; A. Sauzay 

Wonders of the Heavens; C. Flammarion 

Wonders of the Moon; A. Guillemin . 

Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway; Wm. Ss. endian 


W. Swinton 


Thos. W. Knox 


554.2 
1322.6 
313.14 

454.1 


454.5 & 6 


446.25 
451.10 
913.17 
1411.21 
918.3 
913.9 
911.8 
462.28 
462.26 
434.14 
916.22 
242.15 
922.11 
787.15 
922.12 
787.13 
771.21 
545.2 
342.29 
922.13 
362.32 
326.11 
178.1 
733.5 
926.10 
242.11 
314.24 
676.2 
684.2 
638.17 
216.18 
913.14 
1317.5 
1317.6 
1317.7 
1317.8 
1317.9 
1324.3 
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Wonders of Vegetation; F. Marion 

Wonders of Water; G. Tissandier. 

World of Wonders . 

Young Folks’ History of the United Stats: ; T. W. Higtneon 
Young Folks’ History of War for the Union ; J. D. Champlin. 
Zigzag Journeys in Acadia; Hezekiah Butterworth . 

Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands ; Hezekiah Butterworth . 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe ; Hezekiah Butterworth . 

Zigzag Journeys in the Occident ; Hezekiah Butterworth . 
Zigzag Journeys in the Orient ; Hezekiah Butterworth . 


Division C. 


Adventures of a Brownie; Miss Mulock . 
Adventures of Magellan; G. M. Towle . 

Aimwell Stories ; William Simonds. 

Ainslee Stories, The ; Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; Lewis Carroll 
American Boy’s Handy Book; D. C. Beard 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment . 

Arthur’s Aquarium; Mrs. Helen F. Pan 

Aunt Joe’s Scrap-Bag ; Louisa M. Alcott 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; M. and E. ad 
Ballads for Little Folks; Alice and Phoebe Cary . 
Bedtime Stories ; Louise C. Moulton. Bi 
Being a Boy; Charles Dudley Warner . 

Bodley Abroad, Mr. ; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodley Family, English; H. E. Scudder 

Bodley Grandchildren; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodleys Afoot; H. E. Scudder. 

Bodleys on Wheels; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodleys Telling Stories; H. E. Scudder. 

Bodleys, The Viking; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodley Family, Doings of The . 

Boston Town; H. E. Scudder . 

Children’s Book; H. E. Scudder 

Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times ; Ed. aa Ba ka deena’: 
Dab Kinzer; W. O. Stoddard . Bite ered ; 
Dotty Dimple; R. S. Clark. 

Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters; Margaret H. Mathews . 
Each and All; Jane Andrews. 

Eight Cousins; Louisa M. Alcott . 

Family Flight, A; E. E. and Susan Hale 
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648.9 
635.14 
677.15 
541.19 

099.2 
926.20 
448.10 

448.6 
915.14 

915.3 


453.25 
178.13 


453.16 
684.2 
453.4 
922.2 

436.18 


992.9 
434.5 
446.13 
448.8 
924.15 
915.8 
448.2 
465.22 
465,21 
926.11 
465,20 
448.16 


584.4 
913.12 


397.22 


327.24 
915.5 
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Feats on the Fiord; Harriet Martineau . 

Five Friends; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Five Little Peppers; Margaret Sidney. 

Four Feet, Wings and Fins; Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell 
Franconia Stories (11 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott cis 
Friends Worth Knowing; Ernest Ingersoll . 

Grammar Land; M. L. Nesbitt 

Gypsy Breynton Series ; Elizabeth Stuart Bheica 
Half-Hour Library; Mrs. G. R. Alden . 

Hans Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates; M. Mapes Sordee 


Helps Over Hard Places; “ Lynde Palmer.” (Boys) . 
Helps Over Hard Places; “ Lynde Palmer.” (Girls) 
Histories (22 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott ei ee 


Histories (12 Vols.) ; John S. C. Abbott 
History of France; Mrs. H. W. Pierson. 
How Marjory Helped; M. Carroll 
How to Do It; E. E. Hale . 
Jack and Jill; Louisa M. Alcott : 
Kings, Queens, and Barbarians; Arthur Gaiden : 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur; Olive Thorne Miller 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe; Charlotte M. Yonge 
Little Men; Louisa M. Alcott . ass ae 
Little People of Asia; Olive Thorne Miller 
Little Prudy Series (Several Vols.) ; “ Sophie May ” 
Little Women; Louisa M. Alcott . ; : 
Madame How and Lady Why; Charles Keasley! 
Marco Paul on the Erie Canal; Jacob Abbott 
New Year’s Bargain, The; Susan Coolidge 
Old-Fashioned Girl; Louisa M. Alcott . 
Overhead ; Annie Moore and Laura D. Nichols 
Poet and the Children, The; D. Lothrop & Co. 
Proverb Stories ; Louisa M. Alcott : 
Quartet; W. O. Stoddard ; : 
Queer Pets at Marcy’s; Olive Thorne Miller ; 
Red-Letter Days; Gail Hamilton é 
Robinson Crusoe; Daniel De Foe 
Rollo Books, The (24 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott 
Rose in Bloom; Louisa M. Alcott 
Seven Little People and their Friends; H. E. ‘Sonadens 
Seven Little Sisters, etc.; Jane Andrews. 
Spectacles for Young Eyes; S. W. Lander. 
Stories of American History ; N. 8. Dodge 

Story Book for Children; Mrs. A. M. Diaz 


253.28 


923.12 
435 
921.2 
447.1 
921.3-6 
921.3 
334.21 
921.7 
921.8 
122 
122 
926.17 
363.26 
437.16 
327.34 
922.5 
823.13 
922.7 
327.15 
923.15 
466 
827.18 
433.14 
435.12 
453.8 
327.11 
924.1 
568.15 
941.15 
913.15 
924.3 
218.13 
465.7 
453 
327.30 


454.11 
096.5 
441,11 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


Story of English Literature for Young Readers ; Mrs. Oliphant. 


Swiss Family Robinson; J. R. Von Wyss . 

Three People; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Through the Looking-Glass ; Lewis Carroll 

True Stories ; Nathaniel Hawthorne . 

Two Boys; Mrs. G. R. Alden . 

Two Boys and What they Did ina Year ; viieendse McKenzie 
Underfoot ; Laura D. Nichols . ; an 
Under the Lilacs; Louisa M. Alcott . 

Water Babies ; Charles Kingsley . 

What the Seven Did; Margaret Sidney. 

William Henry Letters; Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 

Young Folks’ Heroes of History; G. M. Towle . 
Young Moose Hunters; Ed. by Charles A. Stephens 
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436.6 


453.15 
452.8 
922.13 
433.10 
924.5 
327.32 
462.7 


434,17 
178.1 
466.8 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
RULES RELATING TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


I. Duties or THE CHAIRMAN.— The Mayor of the city is Chair- 
man of the School Committee, ex officio. It shall be his duty to call a 
meeting of the Board during the first week of each municipal year, and to 
call any special meeting thereof when he may deem it necessary, or when 
requested so to do by any of its members. In the absence of the Chair- 
man, his place shall be filled by the Board pro tempore. All committees 
shall be nominated by the Chairman, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Board. 

II. APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND SUB-COMMITTEES.— At the 
first meeting in each year, the Board shall elect a Secretary, and shall fix 
his salary for the ensuing year; it shall also appoint the following sub- 
committees, namely : — 

A sub-committee of ten, two from each ward, on the Examination of 
Teachers. 

Sub-committees of five, one from each ward : — 

On the High School. ; 
On the City School. 
On the Evening Schools. 
On the Training Class. 
On Truant Officers. 
On Supplies. 
On School-houses and Health. 
On Drawing. 
Sub-committees of three members each : — 
On Salaries. 
On Rules and Regulations. 
On Text-books. 
On Music. 
On Accounts and Estimates. 
On Examinations and Promotions. 
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The schools in the several wards, with the exception of those above 
named, shall be under the immediate direction of the members residing 
in those wards. 

III. Duties or THE SuCRibtans — It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to keep a true record of the doings of the Board, and report an 
abstract of the same in some newspaper printed in Cambridge ; to give 
written notice of its meetings; to preserve files of communications and 
documents belonging to the Board ; to furnish all teachers appointed or 
confirmed by the Board with certificates of qualification ; to prepare the 
School Returns required by law; to see that the records are present at 
each meeting; and in general to perform the appropriate duties of his 
office. 

IV. Montuty Merrines. — The Board shall hold regular monthly 
meetings at such time as shall be determined by vote. The order of 
business shall be as follows : — 

1. Reading the records of the last aan 
. Communications from City Council. 
. Approval of bills. 
. Nomination and confirmation of teachers. 
Reports of committees. 
. Unfinished business of previous meetings. 
. Orders, resolutions, petitions, etc. 

V. Quorum.— Eight members of the Board, not counting the Mayor, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

VI. Suspension or Ruies.— The consent of three fourths of the 
members present at any meeting shall be requisite for the suspension of 
- any standing rule of this Board, or regulation of the schools, unless the 
proposal for the same shall have lain upon the table for at least one 
week, 

VU. AmenpMENT OF ScHOOL ReEGULATIONS.— Any amendment 
of the School Regulations must be proposed in writing, and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Regulations, who shall report thereon in 
writing at the next regular meeting, when their report and the proposed 
amendment shall be in order for consideration and action; and a vote, in 
favor of the proposed amendment, of two thirds of the members present, 
shall be necessary for its adoption. 

VIII. Orprer. — Every member, when about to speak, shall rise and 
respectfully address the Chair ; shall confine himself to the question under 
debate, and avoid personalities. 

IX. Durres or Sus-commirtresrs. — It shall be the duty of sub-com- 
mittees, having charge of particular schools, to give advice to the teachers 
on any emergency ; and, on complaint duly made, to take cognizance 
of any difficulty that may have occurred between the teachers and the 
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parents or guardians of the pupils, subject to an appeal to the whole Board. 
When the office of teacher in any school shall become vacant, the sub- 
committee of the ward in which the yacancy occurs shall, after consulta- 
tion with the Superintendent, fill such vacancy, and report their doings to 
the whole Board at its next meeting, subject to its approval. But the 
member of the committee having charge of each school shall have author- 
ity to appoint substitutes, and also to provide for vacancies, until the same 
can be filled by the ward committee. No nomination of teachers shall 
be acted on at the meeting at which it is made, but it shall lie over for 
one month. 

In addition to the specific duties of the said sub-committees, it shall be 
. their duty, generally, to make such temporary arrangements as they may 
find necessary in relation to their schools, or the convenience of the 
instructors, in cases not provided for by the General Regulations. 

The Committee on Rules and Regulations shall take into careful consid- 
eration every proposition to repeal or amend any rule or regulation, 
whenever the same shall be referred to them, and shall report in writing, 
Stating their reasons for or against the proposed change. 

The Committee on School-houses shall consider every matter relating to 
the erection or alteration of a school-house that shall be referred to them 
by the Board, and shall report in writing such recommendations in each 
case as they may deem expedient. They shall from time to time examine 
all the schools and school-houses in the city, and annually, in the month 
of December, and at such other times as they may see fit, shall report 
upon their sanitary condition. 

Committee on Salaries. — All propositions for changes in the salaries 
of teachers shall be referred to the Committee on Salaries, who shall re- 
port in writing, at the next regular meeting, such recommendations con-' 
cerning the same as they may deem expedient. No alteration shall be 
made in the salary of any teacher until the report of the committee 
thereon shall have been received. 

Committee on Text-books. — Every proposition involving a change in 
the course of studies or in the text-books, prescribed for the Grammar 
and Primary Schools, shall be referred to the Committee on Text-books ; 
similar propositions relating to the High School shall be referred to the 
High School Committee ; and no change shall be made except with the 
written consent of two thirds of the committee reporting thereon, and the 
concurrent vote of two thirds of the whole Board. Annually, the Com- 
mittee on Text-books and the Committee on the High School shall 
examine the course of studies pursued in the schools under their charge, 
and recommend to the Board, at the meeting in April, such changes in 
the text-books and such improvements in the course of instruction as 
they may deem expedient. Whenever the Committee on Text-books or 
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the Committee on the High School shall resolve in favor of the introduc- 
tion of a new text-book, they shall request the author or publisher of 
such book to furnish each member of the Board with a copy of the same 
for examination. 

_ The Committee on Music shall exercise a general supervision over this 
department in all the schools, and the Teacher of Music shall perform his 
duties under its direction. 

The Committee on Accounts and Estimates shall carefully examine and 
audit all accounts submitted to the School Board, and keep a record of 
the same. ‘They shall also, annually, in the month of January, prepare 
a written estimate, to be presented to the City Council, of the amount of 
money required for the support of the public schools during the current 
year, and shall submit the said estimate in print to this Board for 
approval. 

The Committee on Supplies shall have exclusive authority to provide all 
text-books and supplies used in the public schools, and by the Board or 
its officers. 

They shall have exclusive power to authorize such expenditures, except 
it be for salaries, as may be required in teaching branches of study 
adopted by the Board; but they shall not exceed any of the amounts 
specified in the estimates, unless so authorized by the Board. 

They shall, if they deem it expedient, annually advertise for proposals, 
and contract with responsible parties to provide any or all text-books and 
supplies, and they shall have the custody and management of all such 
property procured for the schools. 

They shall employ an agent, and fix his salary (subject to the approval 
of the Board), to take charge of all text-books and supplies purchased by 
them, and to attend to the distribution, care, and protection of the same, 
under their supervision. 

Said agent shall hold office at the pleasure of this committee, shall 
attend their meetings, record their transactions, and render such other 
assistance to the committee, or to the Board, as may be required. 

Annually, in the month of September, he shall submit to the committee, 
in detail, an account of all the articles purchased by them and distributed 
to the several schools, as well as of the stock on hand, and annually, in 
the same month, the committee shall submit a similar report to the Board. 

All bills for expenditures by this committee shall be approved by at 
least three members thereof, and submitted monthly to the Committee on 
Accounts and Estimates. 

This committee may make such other regulations, from time to time, as 
they may deem necessary for, or advantageous to, the conduct of their 
business, and shall submit the same to the Board, at the next regular 


meeting, for approval. 
10 
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The Committee on Hxaminations and Promotions shall prepare the 
schedules for the public and private examinations of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools, and shall have a general supervision of the examinations 
for promotion. 

The Committee on Drawing shall exercise a general supervision over 
this department in all the schools, and the Teachers of Drawing shall 
perform their duties under its direction. 

Committee on the Examination of Teachers. — Nominations for the 
Grammar and Primary Schools, below the grade of master in the Gram- 
mar Schools, shall be referred to this Committee, who shall inquire and 
report as to the qualifications ot the nominee before final action thereon is 
taken by the Board. ‘The committee shall also inquire, and report to the 
Board in executive session, as to the success of any teacher in the employ- 
ment of the city, when requested thus to do by any member of the School 
Committee, or by the Superintendent of Schools. 

X. DISSATISFACTION WITH TEACHERS, — Any member of the com- 
mittee who may be dissatisfied with a teacher shall give notice of such 
dissatisfaction to the Board; and all further action in relation to such 
teacher shall be under its direction. 

XI. Examinations. — The schools shall be examined publicly once 
in each year, — the High School and the Grammar Schools in the month 
of December, and the Primary Schools in the month of May, — by the 
whole Board or by sub-committees. ‘The examination shall be confined to 
the studies pursued during a specified period ; and any Primary School 
may be excused from such examination by the Superintendent. At the 
regular meeting of the committee in April, each member of the committee 
shall have certain schools assigned him for private examination, which 
examination shall be made without any previous announcement; and the 
reports of such examinations shall be sent to the Secretary on or before 
the 10th of June, to be placed on file, and open only to the inspection of 
the Board and Superintendent. 

XII. AnnuaL Rerort.— The Annual Report required by the stat- 
ute of the Commonwealth shall be prepared by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, and presented to the Board for its acceptance. 


CHAPTER II. 
RULES RELATING TO THE INSTRUCTORS. 


IJ, Examination oF Tracuers.— No teacher shall be appointed 
to office until he or she shall have passed a satisfactory examination 


_ upon the several branches required by law to be taught in the Public 
Schools. 
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II. TEACHERS TO OBSERVE ALL THE SCHOOL REGULATIONS. — 
All teachers in the public schools are required to make themselves famil- 
iar with the provisions of these regulations, and especially that portion of 
them relating to their school duties. They are also required to observe 
and carry into full effect all the regulations of the School Committee in 
relation to the instruction and discipline of their respective schools. No 
teacher shall be excused from the regular observance of any regulation, 
except by a vote of the Board. 

III. Report or Assences.— When any teacher is absent from 
school, he or she shall immediately give notice of such absence, and the 
reason therefor, to the sub-committee having charge of the school, and to 
the Superintendent; and each teacher shall, at the end of each school 
term, send to the Superintendent of Schools a report of the number of 
school sessions in which he or she has been absent. from school during that 
school term, the reason of such absences, the names of the substitutes, and 
the number of school sessions each substitute was employed in his or her 
school; and also the number of times he or she failed to be present at 
school fifteen minutes before the opening of each school session. The ab- 
sence of any teacher or assistant from school during any session required 
by the Regulations, without permission from the committee or Superin- 
tendent, shall be considered sufficient ground for the removal of such 
teacher or assistant. 

IV. Evection anp SALARIES OF TEACHERS. — The teachers shall 
be chosen annually, and their salaries voted, at the regular meeting in 
June ; and those teachers will be considered candidates for re-election who 
do not signify a desire to the contrary. The teachers shall be paid one 
tenth of their annual salaries at the beginning of each month, except the 
months of August and September. The time of the increase of regular 
salaries shall be the first day of September, December, and March, re- 
spectively, according as the time of appointment is nearer to one or an- 
other of these dates; — July and August are not to be included in the 
school year. The pay of regular teachers, who are in school only a part 
of the month preceding any period of payment, shall be as many fortieths 
of the annual salary as there are weeks, each school session being 
considered one tenth of a week. © 

V. Pay or Susstirutes. — Substitutes employed in the absence 
of any teacher shall be paid from the salary of such teacher, unless, 
from a report by the Committee on Salaries, the Board shall other- 
wise order. The pay of substitutes, when acting as assistants in the 
Grammar and Primary Schools, shall be one dollar ($1.00) for each 
school session. This rate of pay shall continue for the first four weeks 
of the teacher’s absence, after which it may be increased by the ward 
committee, 
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VI. Scuoot Hovrs.— The hours for keeping school (except the 
High School) shall be from 9 A.M. until 12 M., and from 2 until 4 P.m., 
for the entire school year, except that during the months of November, 
December, and January, the afternoon session shall extend from a quarter 
before two to a quarter before four o’clock; which hours, both as to 
opening and closing, shall be punctually observed by the several 
instructors. 

VII. TEACHERS REQUIRED TO BE AT THEIR SCHOOL-ROOMS 
EARLY. — All the teachers are required to be at their respective school- 
rooms at least fifteen minutes before the specified time for beginning 
school; and all pupils, who during that time may be in or about their 
respective school-houses, shall be subject to all the rules of order for 
school hours. ; 

VIII. Scuepurre anp Sratisrics.—It shall be the duty of each 
teacher to prepare and present to the Secretary, at the close of the Spring 
Term in July, such statistical information as the committee may from 
time to time require; and the bill of no teacher shall be approved until 
this statistical information is furnished. 

IX. Kerpine THe Scuoot Reeister.— All the instructors shall be 
required to keep accurately the School Register recommended by the 
State Board of Education. 

X. Discretine. — It is enjoined on the instructors to exercise vigi- 
lant, prudent, and firm discipline, and to govern by persuasion and gentle 
measures, as far as practicable. No pupil shall be kept after school hours 
more than half an hour after each session. No scholar on entering the 
schools of the city shall be subject to corporal punishment in any form. 
But, if any scholar prove to be disorderly or refractory, such scholar, on 
due notice to parent or guardian, and on the written consent of the com- 
mittee having charge of the school, shall be liable to corporal dese pes 
during the remainder of the term. 

XI. Suspension oF Pupiis.— Any instructor may suspend a pupil 
from school for violation of the School Regulations or the rules of the 
school, or for any other sufficient cause ; but he shall immediately report 
the case to the parent or guardian of such pupil, and to the sub-committee 
of the school or to the Superintendent of Schools, with a written state- 
ment of the cause of such suspension. Whenever the Superintendent of 
Schools is notified of the suspension of a pupil, he shall investigate the 
case, and, if in his judgment the suspension should continue for a longer 
period than one week, shall report to the sub-committee having charge of 
the school. No pupil under censure in one school shall be admitted to any 
other. 

XII. Tarpiness anp ABSENCE OF PupiLs. — Every scholar not 
present at the appointed time for opening the session of the schools shall 
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be marked as tardy. No pupil shall be admitted after the hour of com- 
mencing, without a satisfactory excuse ; and all absence must be satisfac- 
torily accounted for. Any pupil not having a satisfactory excuse, either 
for absence or tardiness, may be required to bring from the sub-committee 
or Superintendent a written permit to return to school, It shall be the 
duty of the teachers, in case of frequent or prolonged absence of any of 
the pupils belonging to their respective schools, to ascertain the cause 
of such absence, and use their influence to prevent a repetition of the 
same. 

XU. Truanoy. — Teachers having charge of pupils who are habit- 
ual truants shall report their names and residences, and the names of their 
parents or guardians, to the Truant Officer of the district. 

XIV. Morat Instruction. — Instruction in morals shall be given 
by the teachers in each of the schools, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Public Statutes, ch. 44, § 15. 

XY. VisitiInc oTHER ScHOooLs. — The teachers shall occasionally, 
under the direction of the sub-committees or the Superintendent, visit 
other schools, to observe the discipline and instruction of the same. They 
shall attend the stated meetings of the Superintendent at such times as he 
shall determine. 

XVI. Booxs ror Treacuers’ Desxs.— Whenever books prescribed 
for the use of the schools are needed for teachers’ desks, it shall be the 
duty of the teachers to signify the fact to the sub-committee of their 
schools or to the Superintendent ; and when such books have been pro- 
cured, the teacher for whose use they are purchased shall write upon one 
of the blank leaves these words: “‘ 7’he Property of the City of Cambridge. 
- For the —— School.” * The principals of the several schools shall be 
responsible for all the books of reference, globes, maps, charts, etc., sup- 
plied to their schools, and shall annually, at the end of the Spring Term, 
make a return of the same, then in their charge, to the Committee on 
Supplies. 

XVII. ApprovaL or Bits. — The committee will not approve any 
bill contracted by a teacher, unless the same shall have been first author- 
ized by the sub-committee of the school with which such teacher is 
connected. 

XVIII. Care or ScHoo.t-Houses. — It shall be the duty of the in- 
structors to exercise suitable care with regard to the school-houses and 
the appurtenances of the same, and to report such repairs as may be re- 
quired to the committee of the City Council having charge of that depart- 
ment, or to the Superintendent of Schools. 
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CHAPTER III. 


REGULATIONS COMMON TO ALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

I. Grapes oF Scuoors.— The Public Schools of Cambridge are 
divided into three grades ; viz., Primary, Grammar, and High. 

II. Division or ScuHoot Yrar. — The school year is divided into 
three terms, called the Autumn, the Winter, and the Spring Term. The 
Autumn Term ends December 23. The Winter Term begins January 2 
(or the day after that celebrated as New Year’s Day) and ends on the 
Wednesday before the first Thursday of April. The Spring Term begins 
on the second Monday after the first Thursday of April. The time for 
beginning the Autumn Term and for closing the Spring Term shall be 
fixed annually at the regular meeting of the committee in April. 

III. Hotipays anp Vacations. — In addition to the vacations pro- 
vided in the preceding section, the schools shall have no session on Satur- 
day. No school shall be kept on Thanksgiving Day, nor on the preceding 
day, nor the two succeeding days, nor on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary, nor on Decoration Day, nor on the seventeenth day of June. 
Commencement Day at Harvard College shall be a holiday for the High 
School. The Chairman of the Board is authorized to suspend the schools 
on such public occasions as he may think proper, not exceeding three days 
in any one municipal year; and each sub-committee may suspend the 
schools under its immediate charge on such other occasions as may be 
thought proper, not exceeding three days in the year. 

IV. Contacious Diseases.— No pupil shall be admitted to any 
school without a certificate from a physician that he or she has been vac- 
cinated. No teacher or pupil shall attend school while any member of 
the household to which such teacher or pupil belongs is sick with small- 
pox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, or during a period of two weeks 
after the death, recovery, or removal of such sick person; such length of 
time being certified in writing to the teacher by a physician. No teacher 
or scholar shall be allowed to attend school who is affected with measles 
or whooping cough. ‘Teachers shall have authority to exclude temporarily 
from school any scholar who may be afflicted with other diseases or erup- 
tions of a doubtful character; but all such cases shall be at once reported 
to the sub-committee having charge of the school. 

V. ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL, ETC.— No scholar belonging to any of 
he public schools shall be absent from school, or be excused from any 
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school exercise, in order to receive regular instruction elsewhere, without 
the consent of the sub-committee having charge of the school. 

VI. Retigious Exrrcises.— The schools shall be opened in the 
morning with reading from the Scriptures and the repetition or reading of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

VII. Tuition or Non-RESIDENT Pupiyts. — Non-resident pupils, and 
those residing in Cambridge for the sole purpose of attending school, 
shall neither be admitted to, nor retained in, any school without a permit 
from the Superintendent. The Superintendent is authorized to give 
permission to all applicants, who shall have paid in advance, to the City 
Treasurer, the tuition fixed by the School Committee, and not otherwise. 

VII. Numver or Teacuers. — In the High School there shall be a 
Master, a Classical Teacher, one or more Sub-masters, and as many 
female ‘assistants as may be found necessary. In the Primary Schools 
there shall be, as nearly as practicable, one teacher for every fifty schol- 
ars, and in the Grammar Schools, one assistant teacher for every fifty 
scholars, in conformity with the Public Statutes, ch. 44, § 14. 

IX. Suspscriptions or MONEY NOT ALLOWED.— No subscription 
or collection of money for any purpose whatsoever shall be introduced 
into any of the schools, or allowed from any of the pupils, unless by 
written permission of the sub-committee. 

X. PROHIBITION WITH REGARD TO ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC.— No 
person shall read any advertisement to the pupils of any school; nor shall 
any agent or other person enter any school for the purpose of exhibiting, 
either to teachers or pupils, any new book or article of apparatus, unless 
by the express permission of the committee. ‘Teachers are prohibited 
- from allowing at any time any ceremonies, declamations, presentations, or 
other doings not connected with duties of the school as prescribed in these 
Regulations, without special permission from their sub-committee. 


CHAPTER IV. 
REGULATIONS OF THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


I. Apmission or Pupriis.— Pupils shall be admitted regularly to the 
Primary Schools during the months of April and September only; but 
pupils, in all respects qualified to join existing classes, may be admitted at 
any time, by applying to the teachers of the schools to which they respec- 
tively belong. No child under the age of five years shall be received into 
any Primary School. At the close of the Summer Term, in July, there 
shall be an examination of the children applying for admission to the 
Grammar Schools, in all the studies pursued in the Primary Schools. The 
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examination of applicants for each school shall be conducted by the Master 
of said school, upon examination questions to be prepared beforehand by 
the Grammar Masters, and submitted to the approval of the School Com- 
mittee ; the questions to be the same for all the schools. ‘The results of 
the examination of the pupils of each Primary School shall be preserved 
separately in a tabular form. A uniform degree of proficiency in the 
Primary School studies, to be determined by the School Committee, shall 
be required for admission to the Grammar Schools; and no pupil who 
does not, at said examination, attain this standard (or other applicant for 
admission at a different time to any Grammar School) shall be admitted 
thereto, except by a written permit from the sub-committee of the school, 
or from the Superintendent. 

II. CLASSIFICATION IN Primary ScHoois.— The Primary Schools 
shall be divided each into three classes. 

III. Princrpats or Primary Scuoorts.—There shall be in each 
Primary School a Principal, who shall be appointed by the sub-committee 
having charge of the school, subject to the confirmation of the Board ; 
and the duties of such Principals shall be as follows: They shall make all 
necessary regulations for the management of the pupils when not assem- 
bled in the rooms to which they belong; shall receive all applications for 
admission to the schools, and assign each pupil to his proper class, and at 
the annual promotion of classes shall have the charge of reorganizing the 
schools, and no pupil shall be changed from one class to another without 
their consent; they shall keep the statistics of the schools, and such other 
records as may from time to time be directed by the committee or the 
Superintendent ; they shall see that there is uniformity among the teachers 
in the interpretation of the School Regulations, and of the doings of the 
School Committee as published by the Secretary. 

IV. CLaAssiFICATION IN GRAMMAR ScHOOLS. — The Grammar 
Schools shall be divided, according to the degree of advancement of the 
pupils in their studies, each into six classes. Should the classes thus 
formed be too large to recite conveniently together, each class may be 
divided into two or more sections ; such divisions being so made that each 
section of the same class shall hold the same relative rank and pursue the 
same studies. Provided, that in the Sixth Class a separate division may 
be formed, and special instruction may be given to such division, in order 
to qualify the pupils composing it to enter the Fourth Class at the begin- 
ning of the second year. 

V. PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR ScHOOLS. — To secure uniformity and 
efficiency in the management of the schools, they are committed to the 
charge of the Principals, who, under the direction of the sub-committee, 
shall hold the assistant teachers responsible for the faithful execution of 
their plans and wishes. 
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VI. Masters’ Assistants. — The Masters’ Assistants in the respec- 
tive Grammar Schools shall keep the general record of the school, shall 
furnish such statistical information in regard to the school as the com- 
mittee or Superintendent may require, shall have charge of the Master’s 
room during his absence, and shall teach such subjects as he shall require. 
There shall be only one Master’s Assistant in each Grammar School. 

VII. Recess. — There shall be a recess of ten minutes each half-day, 
when the session exceeds two hours ; and the recess in all the schools shall 
take place as nearly as possible at the expiration of one half of each school 
session. In the Primary Schools, there shall be a recess of ten minutes in 
the afternoon. 

VIII. Scuoot Districts. — Each ward may be divided by its sub- 
committee into districts; and no pupil shall be admitted to, or retained 
in, any school, except that for the district in which said pupil resides, 
without the written consent of the sub-committee both of the school to 
which said pupil belongs and of that where he seeks to be admitted or 
retained. In contiguous schools of the same grade, when it is not prac- 
ticable to form districts, the pupils may be divided alphabetically, or oth- 
erwise, as the sub-committees may deem expedient. No scholar who has 
been attending any public school shall be received into another school of 
the same grade, unless he present a certificate from his last teacher that 
he has been regularly dismissed. Said certificate shall also state the class 
to which the pupil belonged. 

IX. Promotions. — Promotions by classes from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools shall be made, annually, at the commencement of the 
Autumn Term; but individual pupils may be promoted at other times, if 
deemed expedient by the sub-committees. 

X. Dietomas. — Diplomas of Graduation, signed by the Chairman of 
the Board, the Sub-committee, and the Master of the School, shall be ~ 
awarded to those pupils of the Graduating Class of each Grammar School 
who have, in the opinion of the Committee on Examinations and Promo- 
tions and of the Master, properly completed the prescribed course of 
study, and whose deportment during the year has been generally satis- 
factory. Each Master shall furnish the Secretary with the names of the 
diploma scholars at least one week previous to the close of the term in 
July. 

XI. Instruction 1x Music. — Instruction shall be given in Music 
in all the schools; and every scholar who is capable of learning to sing 
shall be required to give attention to this branch. During the exercise in 
singing, the teacher of the school shall be present and govern the pupils. 
Musical instruction in the Primary Schools, and in the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Classes in the Grammar Schools, shall be given by the regular 
teachers thereof, under the superintendence of the Singing Master. 

. 11 
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CHAPTER V. 
REGULATIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


I. QUALIFICATIONS FoR Apmission. — The qualifications for admis- 

. sion to the High School shall be an ability to read, write, spell, and define 

well; a good knowledge of English Grammar; a general knowledge of 

the History of North America; a thorough acquaintance with Geography ; 

with Arithmetic, as far as Involution ; and, in general, with all the studies 
required in the lower schools. 

II. Apmission on Dretoma or Examination. — Scholars who have 
received the diploma of their respective Grammar Schools, certifying 
that they have satisfactorily completed the prescribed course of study, 
may be admitted to the High School without examination upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on Examinations and Promotions. 
Promotions shall take place at the beginning of the Autumn Term in 
September; but pupils may be admitted at other times to advanced stand- 
ing, in extraordinary cases. For other persons who desire admission to 
the High School, an examination will be held at the close of the Summer 
Term, or at the beginning of the Autumn Term, as the High School 
Committee shall direct. 

III. ScHoo. unpER CHArGer or THE Master. — To secure uniform- 
ity and efficiency in the management of the school, it is committed to 
the charge of the Master; and he, under the direction of the Sub-com- 
mittee of the High School, shall hold the assistant teachers responsible 
for the faithful execution of his plans and wishes. 

IV. Examination OF CrLAssEes BY THE Master. — The Master 
shall examine the several classes of the school by exchanging classes with © 
the assistants, or otherwise, at least once a month, and as much oftener 
as consists with the faithful discharge of his duties to those more imme- 
diately under his instruction. 

V. Dirtoma. — The scholars who shall have successfully completed 
the English or the Classical course of study prescribed in this school shall 
be entitled, on leaving the school with good character, to a diploma from 
the committee. 

VI. ScHoot Hours. — The school shall be kept on five secular days 
of the week, the session of Saturday being omitted. The sessions of the 
school shall begin at 8.30 a. m., and shall close at 1.30 P. m. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


I. Exection. — The Superintendent of the Public Schools shall be 
elected annually, at a meeting of the School Committee in December, to 
enter upon his duties on the first day of January following. . 

II. Supervision oF ScHoo.s.— He shall have the care and super- 
vision of the schools, under the direction and control of the committee, 
shall see that their Regulations are carried into effect, and shall perform 
such other duties as the Board may from time to time direct. 

III. Popurar Epucation. — He shall acquaint himself with what- 
ever concerns the interest and progress of popular education, in order 
that all the children in this city may secure the best education possible. 

IV. Visiting ScHoous.— He shall devote the principal part of 
school hours to visiting the schools, for the purpose of obtaining a per- 
sonal knowledge of their condition, and shall keep regular office hours, 
other than school hours, at such place as may be provided. 

V. Meetincs or TEAcuers. — He shall advise the teachers as to the 
best methods of instruction and management, and shall, as a further 
means of effecting this purpose, hold stated meetings of the Grammar 
teachers, and also other stated meetings of the Primary teachers, once in 
each term; and he may for this purpose dismiss their respective schools 
at such time as he may deem advisable, not exceeding one half day for 
each term. 

VI. Inrormation To CommittEer. — He shall render such aid and 
communicate such information to the committee, and the various sub- 
committees, as they may require. 

VII. Inspection or Buiipines, etc. — He shall inspect the grounds, 
buildings, furniture, and apparatus, belonging to the schools, and report 
any deficiency in them, or in the warming ‘and ventilating apparatus, or 
in the accommodation of the pupils, and also such buildings as are not 
kept strictly clean and in good order, and such as are not convenient or 
agreeable, and, in general, everything that is unfavorable to the health 
and physical development of the pupils. 

VIII. Recorp or Procerpines. — He shall keep a record of his 
proceedings, which shall be at all times open to the committee. 

IX. AnnuaLt Report. — He shall annually make a report to the 
committee, giving an account of the schools, and making such sugges- 
tions as he may deem advisable. 
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X. Communications In Writine. — All reports and communica- 
tions to the committee shall, unless otherwise requested, be made in 
writing. 

XI. Recorp or Apriicants As Teacuers. — He shall keep for the 
inspection of the committee a record of the name, age, and residence of 
each person applying for the situation of teacher, with such remarks and 
suggestions as he may deem proper. 

XI. ArrenpDaNncE upon Merrines. — He shall attend all meetings 
of the Board, except when the election of Superintendent is under 
consideration. 

XIII. AurHority To cLosE Scuoots. — He shall have authority to 
notify the teachers, on stormy days, to dispense with either session of 
the Grammar and Primary Schools, and to prolong the morning session 
of the Grammar Schools one hour when there is to be no afternoon 
session. 


SIGNAL FOR NO SESSION OF THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS ON DAYS OF SEVERE STORMS. 


The signal is five strokes of the fire-alarm repeated once. 

When given at 8.15 the morning session of the Grammar and Primary 
Schools will be omitted. 

When given at 11.45 the morning session of the Grammar Schools will 
be prolonged one hour, and the afternoon session of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools will be omitted. 

When given at 12.45 the afternoon session of the Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools will be omitted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DUTIES OF TRUANT OFFICERS. 


1. The Truant Officers of Cambridge shall be chosen annually at the 
regular meeting of the School Committee in November, and shall enter 
upon their duties on the first day of December following. 

2. They shall enforce, under the direction and control of the com- 
mittee, all statutes of the Commonwealth in relation to truant children 
and absentees from school; report to parents all cases of suspension from 
school; conform strictly to these regulations; and perform such other 
duties as the Board may direct. 

3. They shall devote themselves entirely to the duties of their office, 
and shall diligently inquire into every case of truancy, juvenile vagrancy, 
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and unlawful detention from school, either discovered by themselves or 
reported to them. They shall, when directed by the committee, prose- 
cute, in the name of the city, every person having under his control a 
child between the ages of eight and twelve years, who neglects or refuses 
to cause such child to attend some public day school in Cambridge at least 
twenty weeks in each year, excepting only for reasons mentioned in 
Chapter 47, Section 1, of the Public Statutes ; and, also, all habitual tru- 
ants and children between the ages of seven and fifteen years who may be 
found wandering about the streets or public places of this city, having no 
lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and growing up in 
ignorance. 

4, They shall keep a faithful record of all cases, showing name, age, 
residence, and nature of offence, and make monthly report in writing of 
their doings to the committee. 

5. They shall prevent children from loitering about the school prem- 
ises to the annoyance and disturbance of the neighborhood. 

6. They shall visit each school, at least once a day, to receive informa- 
tion in relation to cases described in these Regulations. 

7. They shall assist the teachers in enforcing the Regulations of this 
Board concerning contagious and infectious diseases among the school 
children. 

_ 8. They shall annually, in the month of May, ascertain the names and 
ages of all persons belonging to Cambridge on the first day of May, be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof. 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF 1880. 


THE School Committee for 1885 respectfully submits this as 
its annual report. 

Near the close of the year occurred the death of one of our 
number, Garrett E. Nagle, Esq., a member from Ward One. At 
the time of his decease he had nearly completed a service of two 
years. His death was sudden and unexpected, and every mem- 
ber of this board felt that he had lost an agreeable associate, 
and the city a faithful and conscientious servant. His pleas- 
ant manner and courteous bearing were always welcome at the 
meetings of the board. In his character there was neither affec- 
tation nor dissimulation. Envy and pride found no place in his 
generous heart. His memory we shall cherish as that of one we 
had come to respect. 

In the work of the schools during the year that has just closed 
there has been nothing that calls for special mention. Teachers 
and pupils have been faithful and painstaking, and the com- 
mittee have found their labors neither troublesome nor exacting. 
-No epidemic of sickness has prevailed in our city to interfere 
with the attendance of the pupils in the schools, and their attain- 
ments have been equal at least to those reached in former years. 

The enactment of a law requiring cities and towns of this com- 
monwealth to furnish the pupils of the public schools with text 
books to be used by them without charge, has given to our com- 
mittee on supplies a large amount of perplexing work. The pur- 
chase of $14,000 worth of school books from anxious and impor- 
tuning publishers could not be done in a haphazard manner, if 
the interests of the city were properly protected. To prove that 
this work has been done prudently and with rare tact and econ- 
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omy by this sub-committee, requires no statement from us. The 
complaints of the publishers themselves are sufficient. 

The increase in numbers in our schools during the past year 
has been 589, against 165 in 1884. This is nearly double that of 
any previous year. Probably the introduction of free text books 
had quite as much influence in bringing about this unusual in- 
crease as the natural growth of the city. To accommodate 589 
additional pupils in the present school buildings, in many cases, 
over-crowded, has been no easy task. 


The High School. 


Of these 589 new pupils, 78 were added to the High School, 
making its number in 1885, 552. For several years this 
school has been filled to overflowing. ‘This made it necessary 
at the opening in September to colonize from 50 to 100 pupils 
in the hall and adjacent recitation rooms of the Harvard Gram- 
mar School, much to the inconvenience as well as disadvantage 
of that school. ‘This year, with over one hundred colonized, it 
has been very difficult properly to accommodate the 440 remain- 
ing in the present High School building. When this building 
was built in 1864 it was designed to accommodate about 300 
pupils. Of course, under such circumstances, the efficiency of 
the school has been materially interfered with, and the general 
sanitary condition of the building has been far from satisfactory. 
It should be said, however, that this crowded and unsanitary con- 
dition of the school would some time ago have been remedied by 
the City Council had not the city debt been so large that the 
practice of the most rigid economy by every department of the 
city was necessary. 

The following table shows the number of pupils in the High 
School each year from 1864 to the present time :— 
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Table showing number of pupils in High School from 1864 
to 1885, with increase or decrease in numbers each year. 


Year. Whole number. Increase. Decrease. 
1864 218 19 

1865 267 49 

1866 281 14 

1867 296 5 

1868 308 12 

1869 273 35 
1870 286 13 

1871 334 48 ; 
1872 340 6 

1873 363 13 

1874 405 42 

1875 409 4 

1876 424 15 

1877 490 66 

1878 501 9 

1879 476 24 
1880 475 1 
1881 454. 21 
1882 430 oA 
1883 429 1 
1884 479 50 

1885 552. 73 


Early in the beginning of the school year of 1884 our board 
took up the subject of providing additional accommodations for 
the High School, and many plans for enlarging as well as divid- 
ing it were considered. Evening after evening was spent in dis- 
cussing them, and they were considered from every conceivable 
standpoint. At last, after nearly an entire year had been given 
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to this subject, the plan for a division of the school into an Eng- 
lish and a college preparatory department, was finally adopted by 
a decisive vote. It is not necessary here to enumerate all the 
arguments that brought about this result, but it may be well to 
state that it was not that the classical department might be im- 
proved, for that has always been eminently satisfactory, but that 
the English department might be enlarged and strengthened, and 
that those boys who desired to be fitted for the Institute of Tech- 
nology, or for business, and those girls who desired the necessary 
training to become teachers, should have just as much time and 
attention bestowed upon them as those who were preparing for 
college. After this decision had been reached in our board it 
was communicated to the City Council, which referred it to a 
special committee, when the whole matter was again thoroughly 
and critically considered. ‘The result was that this committee 
unanimously reported in favor of this division and their report 
was accepted and adopted by both the Board of Aldermen and 
the Common Council. To carry out this plan it was necessary 
to procure an additional building that would accommodate from 
150 to 200 pupils. At this time the Cambridge Savings Bank 
was seeking a purchaser for the Lee-Street church. This build- 
ing seemed well fitted for the college preparatory department of 
the school, and accordingly it was purchased by the city at a very 
moderate cost. ‘The necessary repairs and alterations were soon 
begun and are now nearly completed. By March next it is ex- 
pected that the building will be ready to be occupied and that at 
that time the school will be divided. ‘The schools thus estab- 
lished will be called “ The Cambridge English High School,” and 
“The Cambridge Latin School.” When this division has been 
made the present building will be well filled by the English De- 
partment. If during the next few years there is any great in- 
crease in numbers, the question of additional accommodation for 
this department will have to be considered, and perhaps it may 
then seem best to separate the girls from the boys: the boys to 
remain in the present building, which has the advantage of hay- 
ing a large lot of land where, if industrial education comes to be 
a part of our common school system, workshops could easily be 
erected, the girls to occupy a new building which could be placed 
not far from the present one. 
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Since the establishment of a High School for the whole city in 
1854, on Amory Street, the city has annually received from the 
trustees of the Hopkins fund a sum varying with different years, 
averaging the last ten years a little over $800 a year. ‘This is in 
accordance with an agreement between the city of Cambridge 
and these trustees, whereby the city agrees “to receive into the 
High School and admit to all privileges and advantages thereof, 
free of expense, any number of boys not exceeding nine at any 
time who, being properly qualified, shall be selected and pre- 
sented for admission thereto by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, and the minister of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge.” The act allowing such agreement to be made passed 
the general court in 1839. From 1854, when the city began to 
receive this annual donation, one of the teachers in the High - 
School has been called the “Hopkins Classical Teacher,” in 
honor of Edward Hopkins, from whose estate the funds were 
originally received. 


The Grammar Schools. 


In the opinion of the committee all the large Grammar 
School buildings where the urinals and water closets have been 
placed in the cellars, are at the present time more or less unsani- 
tary because of their defective ventilation. Undoubtedly it is 
better, if expense and health are both to be considered, to place 
the urinals and closets in a separate building at a considerable 
distance from the school-house. But it often happens that the 
school-yard is not large enough to allow this to be done, as such 
buildings, by their nearness to dwelling-houses, would be offensive 
to the eye, and it becomes necessary, therefore, to have them in 
the cellar of the school building. When they are located here 
the best appliances that modern sanitary knowledge can supply 
are neither too expensive nor too great a luxury. During the 
past year the vaults and urinals of the Allston Grammar school 
building have been condemned by the Board of Health of our 
city. Our Committee of Estimates has already recommended 
to the City Council the expenditure of $2,000, to put in their 
place the system now being introduced into the new part of the 
Webster School-house and the Latin School-house on Lee Street. 
This system, although expensive and requiring the best material 
and workmanship in its construction, when it has been properly 
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and thoroughly established, has everywhere been entirely satis- 
factory, requiring little, if any, repairs for a long term of years. 
We believe the introduction of this system to be one of the most 
. Important steps ever taken to improve the sanitary condition of 
our large school buildings. 

In the past the general plan of our large buildings for both 
Grammar and Primary schools has been the three-story square 
building, with four rooms upon each floor, making twelve school- 
rooms in all. In whatever position such a building is placed, one 
room upon each floor is necessarily wholly or nearly deprived 
of sunshine all parts of the day and all times of the year. By 
such a construction it is also impossible to get a very free circu- 
lation of air in every part of the school rooms. With a building 
constructed in the main upon this same plan, but with the rooms 
on the north-west corner wanting upon each story,—making a 
building of nine rooms instead of twelve, every room will have 
ample sunshine and, opposite sides of the rooms being exposed, 
a free circulation of air. This plan of a building for grammar 
schools, while a little more expensive in proportion to the num- 
ber of scholars it will accommodate, is so much more easily sup- 
plied with fresh air and a proper amount of sunlight, that the ad- 
ditional expense is not for a moment to be considered, as greater 
health is thereby secured to the pupils. 

There is another disadvantage that arises from these large 
twelve-room buildings with from 500 to 600 pupils. They are 
too large for a master without a sub-master, and too small in 
point of numbers for two male teachers. A nine-room building 
with 400 pupils would get on well enough with a single 
master. ‘The essential point in developing and instructing chil- 
dren is the personality of the teacher. Now, if the master is 
what we have a right to expect him to be, from the salary he re- 
ceives, his personal influence should be a great power for good 
upon the pupils. If this is exerted upon a large number only 
as an overseer of the ten or twelve female teachers under him, it 
is a flagrant waste of the city’s money. ‘The school should be so 
small and compact that nearly all the master’s time can be 
given to the teaching of the first class. These suggestions con- 
cerning the size of our grammar school buildings and the best 
methods for ventilating the urinals and water closets when they 
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are placed in the cellars, we earnestly commend to the City 
Council and to all who are interested in the health of our school 
children. 


The Primary Schools. 


Having alluded to the condition and construction of the build- 
ings of the grammar schools, it may be well to enquire into the 
general sanitary condition of those used for our Primary schools. 
Any thoughtful person, whether from the higher or lower walks 
_ of life, if he looks at the Gore and Willard on the one hand, and 
the Lowell and Wellington on the other, must be struck with 
the radically different kind of building, in the two instances, pro- 
vided for our young and tender primary school children. It is 
not using too strong language to say that the Gore and Willard 
buildings represent nearly everything that is bad and unsanitary 
in the whole range of school-house construction. They are large 
buildings, three stories, with small school rooms, in many in- 
stances heated by direct radiation, and with hardly a single room 
properly and thoroughly ventilated. The Gore is especially bad. 
It is without proper playgrounds. It is shut in by large and high 
buildings which, by their close proximity, keep out sufficient air 
and sunlight. It has improper stairs, halls and dressing-rooms, 
and without doubt the worst planned and the poorest con- 
structed system of ventilation for its urinals and water closets, 
which are in the cellar, that could possibly be devised. Now let 
us compare these, the Gore and the Willard, but the Gore 
especially, with the Lowell and Wellington. The latter are four 
and nine-room buildings, the Wellington having but one room in 
a third story. ‘Their school-rooms are large, with the perfection 
of exposure and sunlight, commodious halls and convenient dress- 
ing-rooms, stairs upon the northerly and westerly sides, both 
broad and wide, with easy rise, cellars light and wholesome, the 
urinals and privies in the yard in separate buildings well away 
from the school-house, and no high buildings in close proximity ; 
—in fact, possessing almost everything that goes to make up a 
model of an inexpensive but convenient and healthful primary 
school-house. Now why should there be this great difference be- 
tween these school buildings? Are the children in one part of our 
city less worthy of our care and attention than those in another ? 
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Is their health or comfort less to be considered by us? Not by 
any means. It is because the Gore and Willard were built when it 
was considered just as well and a, great saving of money to build 
large buildings, so as to bring under one roof a large number of 
pupils, the theory being that in that way they might be more 
cheaply as well as more easily taught. It was not well under- 
stood how difficult it is properly to ventilate and make healthful 
such large buildings. Neither was it understood that where so 
many scholars are brought together the teaching is much more 
likely to be of a routine character, the individuality of the pupil 
being lost and the vital part of the school work entirely miscon- 
ceived. 

Our primary school buildings, which have been built within 
the past few years, are all that can be desired. They are small, 
inexpensive, do not bring too many children together under the 
same roof, and generally have plenty of yard-room and are away 
from large and high buildings. We rejoice that the days of 
these large primary school buildings have gone, and with the 
present enlightened knowledge of school-house construction, 
gained by the sad mistakes of the past, are never likely to re- 
turn. ‘The era that brought such school-houses as the Lowell 
and Wellington into existence, and made them a pattern for the 
future, was one well worthy of commemoration. May the 
School Committee and the City Council never lose sight of these 
models of inexpensive, convenient and healthy primary school 
houses. 

The following are the reports of our several committees, which 
are made a part of the report of the full board, according to one 
of our standing rules : — 


Committee on Examination of Teachers. 


During the year fourteen teachers were nominated to posi- 
tions in the Primary and Grammar schools. They were care- 
fully examined by the committees and were confirmed by the 
full board. 

The work of this committee has been done with care. It has 
taken much time to make the necessary examinations. It is, 
however, very evident that the tone and efficiency of the schools 
are improved thereby. We must use care in the selection of 
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teachers if we would maintain the present excellent standard of 
our schools; and only such should be employed as will do good 
work and exert a moral and refining influence upon the pupils. 
We believe that with our present method we shall, as a rule, se- 
cure good teachers, while those who are inefficient and poorly 
qualified will not find a place upon our roll. 


Text Books. 

The Committee on Text Books reports that the following 
books have been adopted for use in the Grammar and Primary 
schools: — 

Harrington’s “ Graded Spelling Book,” Part 1; Powell’s “ How 
to Write;” Cowperthwaite’s “Business Standard System of 
Penmanship;” Scudder’s “ History of the United States ;’’ also, 
for the teachers’ desks, ‘‘ Lessons on Practical Subjects.” 


Drawing. 


In January, 1885, Miss Balch took charge of this department 
of school work. She found that while some of the primary 
schools received occasional lessons in drawing, there was no regu- 
lar or progressive system in operation. ‘There were good results 
now and then, but no certainty of such. | 

There has been manifest improvement since placing this branch 
of study in all the schools under one general and competent di- 
rection. Hach primary school has been visited once in three 
weeks, lessons given in all the classes, and a programme arranged 
with reference to the manual in use, so that every teacher knows 
the lesson for each day until the next visit. 

The grammar schools have been visited once a month, and les- 
sons given in all grades. Copies of the new edition of the books 
required have been placed with the upper classes. In these books 
very much more attention is paid to drawing from objects than 
in the former edition. The study of objects and the making of 
drawings from which objects can be constructed, receive the 
notice due to their recognized importance; and this practical 
kind of work is of more interest to the children, and will be of 
more benefit to them in the future than the old method of ex- 
clusive flat copying. 

The teachers are working faithfully under the present super- 
vision. ‘There is a regularity in the work attempted, and the im- 
provement during the year is evident and satisfactory. 
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Committee on Music. 


The Committee on Music finds little that calls for special criti- 
cism in this department of our school exercises, and cheerfully 
adds its testimony to the earnest and faithful work of the sing- 
ing master, so characteristic during his long term of service. 

In a report made to the committee he states that of the ten 
school sessions a week, eight are devoted to the grammar schools, 
leaving only two for the primaries, and those afternoon sessions 
of two hours each. 

In the grammar schools, the first, second and third grades are 
taught by the singing master alone, ——each school, with a single 
exception, having one lesson a week. No other provision is made 
in the programme for these classes, though we are happy to know 
that in many cases considerable attention has been given volun- 
tarily by the regular teachers. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth classes have daily lessons by the 
regular teachers, under the supervision of the singing master, 
who visits the several rooms once a fortnight. 

Of course, with twenty-three primary schools, and nearly a 
hundred classes, frequent visits cannot be made by the singing 
master, scattered as the schools are over the city. 

Your committee would suggest that, by requiring some in- 
struction from the regular teachers in the three upper classes of 
the grammar schools, and by a more equitable division of the 
singing master’s time in the primary and grammar schools, still 
better results may be obtained. 

This would, of course, take more of his time for supervision 
and leave less for direct instruction. 

It is believed, however, that the singing master’s time can be 
more profitably spent in arranging a systematic course for the 
several grades, and supervising the instruction of the regular 
teachers, than by giving so large a proportion of his time to the 
instruction of classes. 

An occasional meeting of the teachers of the several grades 
would, without doubt, be welcomed by them, and secure more in 
telligent and uniform instruction. ‘These suggestions are not in- 
tended as criticisms, but with a hope to secure even better re- 
sults, by dividing the time of the singing master more equitably, 
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and by availing ourselves to a greater extent of the help of our 
regular teachers in a branch authorized by statute, and prescribed 
by the School Committee. 

Evening Schools. 


Better and more satisfactory results have been attained in the 
evening schools during the past year than at any time since their 
establishment. Much of the trouble anticipated from irregular 
attendance has in a great measure been overcome by the 
judicious use of admission tickets and a more stringent rule re- 
lating to forfeiture of membership. ‘The order, discipline, and 
whole moral tone of the attendants at our evening schools is 
much better, so that in most of them the order in the room is 
nearly if not quite as good as in the day schools. A deeper in- 
terest in the exercises and studies is strongly manifest, while the 
general character of the applicants for admission cards is improv- 
ing. 

The introduction of book-keeping into some of the schools, al- 
though a new feature, has been attended with much success, and 
quite a degree of proficiency in many cases has been attained. 

Better accommodations are imperatively demanded for these 
schools, and a greater uniformity in the text books ued. Many 
of these books are badly soiled and torn and should be replaced 
by new ones. 

Evening Drawing Schools. 

At the opening of the free hand drawing school in October, 
ninety-three scholars presented themselves. ‘Twenty-seven of 
these were from the High school and ten from the’ Grammar 
schools. ‘Thirty-three were old pupils of from one to four years’ 
standing, and twenty-three were in attendance for the first time. 

The subjects taught the class include perspective free-hand 
outlining in pencil and crayon, model and object drawing from 
casts in light and shade. Short lectures have also been given in 
industrial design in line and color. 

The average attendance up to the close of the year was 
seventy-five. 

. The mechanical class opened with sixty-nine members ; 
twenty-five were pupils of former years, four were from the High 
school, seven from Grammar schools, and thirty-three were new 
scholars. 
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Unusual interest has been shown during the lectures which 
continue throughout the greater part of the term. The subjects 
taught are from the blackboard in geometry, building construc- 
tion, and machine drawing. Industrial instruction is also given 
in the application of the principles with reference to the several 
trades. 

The average attendance up to Dec. 29 was fifty-tive. 

Each class meets twice in each week from October to April, 
and has the care of a master and two assistants. 


Salaries. 


The Committee on Salaries, while recognizing and appreciat- 
ing the arduous duties and the faithful services of our teachers, 
has felt that Cambridge was paying, with very few exceptions, 
as liberal salaries as existing circumstances warrant, and _ has, 
therefore, strenuously, but not always successfully, opposed any 
increase. 

Our school expenditures form a large part of the tax burden 
of the city, and the School Board ought to show due deference to 
the feeling which certainly does exist on the part of the citizens 
that the teachers’ salaries, amounting, as they do, to two-thirds 
of the total school expenses, should not be increased at present. 

According to the report of the State Board of Education, just 
published, there are only four cities and towns in the State that 
pay as high average salaries as Cambridge, and Boston is the 
only one of the four likely to draw away our best teachers to any 
extent. ‘To endeavor to protect ourselves against the loss of 
teachers by raising their salaries is, therefore, not only unneces- 
sary, but, so far as Boston is concerned, is quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee on Salaries, the 
Board has adopted a progressive scale of increase in salary dur- 
ing the first five years of a teacher’s service, and it is hoped that 
this system, taken in connection with the Training class for the 
preparation of young teachers, may result in a considerable say- 
ing to the city. 

Assuming that ten graduates of the Training class annually 
find permanent positions in our schools at the minimum salary, 
the expense to the city during their first four years of service 


/ 
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would be $5,200 less than the expense of appointing the same 
number of experienced teachers at the maximum salary; to say 
nothing of the opportunity afforded our Cambridge young women 


for employment in our public schools. 


Committee on Supplies. 


The total amount expended by this committee for the school 
year ending July 3, 1885, was $18,380.75. After deducting 
$1,784.49, the value of the stock in the store-room at the close of 
the year, and $111.21, the cash paid to the City Treasurer for 
books lost or injured, there remains $16,555.05 as the net ex- 
pense for the year. This covers the first complete school year 
under the system of furnishing text books and_ stationery 
free to all the pupils of the schools; and includes, as will be 
seen, many items that formerly came under the head of Inciden- 
tal Expenses. 

The average cost for all grades of furnishing free text books 
and supplies was $1.88 per pupil; of which $1.36 was for text- 
books, and $0.52 for writing and drawing books, and miscellane- 
ous supplies. 

The following is the report in detail: 

The expenditures of the committee for the school year ending 
July 3, 1885, were as follows : — 


PLINER rete Glare obi ten gran vik aattae hen Cents ns bP BL OSG. 40) 
BLING TATIGOUS. SU DDLIGS fob corey yal 6 Wen oe te tae s 3,872.48 
PAR OK HAR ear. Wie ate Mah ef dos, lu biog 811.60 
WV PILEN OR ie eet eal al nee ny race as ter de> ve 757.36 
COME CLASCl Mae mer y cu tok a Latta eee em et Ne I) 279.80 
(arbor BDO OXPressage . \iohes ile | aoaee le oes 140.95 
PU RUPEES 6 AR ORD RICA IOP 0) Pa OL ny 128.85 
PUIEIV Mite Ua NOI TINY gt ap StU Ca te cg Nive Fe buat Ss 113.10 
PAMELA EMI UE 8 ee Seno aA DOME a SS bev eet alse 105.23 
MISCEUATIOOUS CXPCOSER (a2) Giiee ts Cb ya Ss 145.98 


$18,380.75 
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For account of the several schools, as follows :— 


High and Grammar Schools. 


Names of Schools. 


High . 


Allston . 
Corlett 
Harvard. 
Putnam . 
Shepard. . 
Thorndike . 
Washington 
Webster . 


Writing 


Text Books and Bk coud gees 
SOOKS. . Oo otal. 
iene. Supplies. 

$2, 783.37 $425.12 | $3,208.49 
$850.83 $176.15 $249.60 | $1,276.58 
116.838 24.90 34.46 176.19 
1,136.28 196.00 Siok 1,609.59 
829.75 147.95 227.04 1,204.74 
779.88 159.35 242.61 1,181.84 
853.35 168,26 215.93 1,237.54 
903.83 169.65 240.94 1,314.42 
1,066.66 PAWED S| 397.81 1,675.64 
$1,253.48 | $1,885.70 | $9,676.54 


Total for Grammar Schools} $6,537.41 


1 The stock in the store-room was as follows: 
books, $118.09; miscellaneous supplies, $1,144.98; making the total as given, $1,734.49. 


Names of Schools. 


Agassiz} 
Boardman . 
Bridge 

Cushing . 

PAT A eter 
Dunster. 24) & 
Felton . 
Gannett. 

Gore . 

Holmes 

Lassell 

Lowell 

Mason 

iin. 

DUITICW Lk eee bee 
RGB ane rene bis bial 
Riverside j 
Sargent . 

Stearns . 
Tarballacorne: 
Wellington? , 

WY Aller eek 
Wyman. 

City } 


Evening Schools 


Total 


1 Primary and Grammar. 


Text Books. 


$247.96 
120.69 
46.39 
47.85 
48,18 
49.57 
52.41 
73.78 
153.76 
53.77 
65.98 
51.19 
55.51 
123.49 
53.82 
54.55 
61.66 
53.53 
61.23 
58.56 
341.44 
152.67 
68.73 
4.87 
20.60 


$2,121.99 


Primary Schools. 


Drawing 
Books. 


$40.75? 
9.34 
2.80 
2,20 
2.60 
3.20 

2.40, 
2.80 
9.60 
3.20 
4.00 
3.20 
3.20 
7.60 
2.40 
3.20 
4,00 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 

47.43? 
10.40 
4.40 


19,122 


$197.44 


Miscella- 
neous 
Supplies. 


$82.62 
29.80 
7.69 
5,67 
16.36 
5.94 
9.63 
12.94 
49.44 
8.56 
18.12 
8.48 
15.62 
33.24 
10.17 
16.53 
10.37 
12.36 
13.86 
9.04 
145.99 
46.95 
23.14 
5.52 
11.85 


$605.69 


2 Including writing-books. 


Text-books, $471.42; writing and drawing- 


Total. 


$371.35 
159.83 
56.88 
55. 72 
67.14 
58.71 
64.44 
89.52 
212.80 
65.33 
88.10 
62.87 
72.33 
164.53 
66.39 
74.28 
76.03 
69.09 
78.29 
70.60 
554.86 
210.02 
96.27 
8.39 
51.57 


$2,925.12 
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OAL LOL ELI SCHOO We ct sil sit eles Sr ees em tals head stl BS, SO Aas 
Total for Grammar Schools. . . . Pah a Oe cate Ao ceaice 9,676.54 
Total for Primary and Evening Schools Ze Wee. Shen) Pee ay ps 2,925.12 


Expenditures made for objects not chargeable to any particular 
school are as follows : — : 


Supplies to superintendent, agent, eae drawing 


Re OTe eee ey ire eA ener eee Lochs) <n) PE OF 

bbe Wey TVG eek Oe San) “ie A Se A GA cet eee me ays am 128.85 

Diplomas. |. (./%. a reed fee re uOe ata eae 113.10 

Cartage and expressage. id Se ah a CON a 140.95 

MICOUANEOUE CUATIOS tac. \ «tid fs isi cate. fe 207.96 
— $724.90 

Cash received from books sold or injured, and paid to city 

treasurer... PAT BRO OR we WE aed aB MIDE CA JIIEOE 
Stock! in store-room J uly 1, 1885 . Se RR Se tice oe RAEN Mey Makes ti 1,734.49 
SAAS TR MMRREIR eM nec Mol yh) SPE UNS ere Peas anutesey hae <.Vilan a LS, OO. FO) 


In closing this annual report we desire to assure you, fellow- 
citizens, that we are fully conscious of the important duties that 
are laid upon us in the work of properly looking after the schools 
of this city. The trust is a most important one. It involves the 
expenditure by us of nearly $163,000 each year for salaries, a 
large sum when it is considered that it is 15 per cent of the whole 
sum raised by taxes. We feel that the greatest care and dis- 
cretion are required to make the results commensurate with this 
great outlay. We also feel that the care of the moral training of 
our children and youth makes a much greater demand upon our 
wisdom and prudence, believing that the spirit as well as the 
letter of the statute should be carried out, which reads: — 


“It shall be the duty ” of instructors of youth “to exert their 
best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction the principles of piety, 
justice, and a sacred regard of truth; love of their country, hu- 
manity, and universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, and 
frugality; chastity, moderation, and temperance; and those 

other virtues which are the ornament of human society and the 
2 
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basis upon which a republican constitution is founded; and it 
shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their 
pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear underc- 
standing of the above mentioned virtues, to preserve and perfect 
a republican constitution and secure the blessings of liberty, as 
well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out 
to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 


WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, Chairman ex officio. 
FRANCIS FLINT, ) 

JOHN L. HILDRETH, 
EDWARD H. HALL, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
HENRY N. TILTON, 
BENJAMIN F. TWEED, 

PATRICK J. FINNIGAN, Oe ar 
FREEMAN HUNT, 0 cae 
EDWARD B. MALLEY, AL AN gr 
MOSES D. CHURCH, 

SARAH S. JACOBS, 

WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 

ALBERT M. BARNES, 

JOHN W. FAIRBANKS, 

WILLIAM A. START, 


Pye) wid OS EA Nd ae eS I 


OF THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1886. 


Names of Schools. 


Teachers. Salary. 


No. of Scholars 


Jan. 1, 1886. 

High School. William F. Bradbury...| $2,800 532 
Theodore P, Adams.... 2,000 
AKelcsnd @ heir gol b ehbetize aah 1,700 
Edwin L. Sargent...... 1,700 
Edward B. Maglathlin.. 1,200 
Frederick W. Eveleth.. 800 
Helen M. Albee......... 800 
JEBRIO tLe GaLOLes ore as 800 
Elizabeth Emerson..... 400 
Ada J, Gardner. srivss 875 
Margarette M. Leighton 950 
Emma F. Munroe...... 950 
Marys FO BlCre@sn. a. awd 950 
DOWSA ALK OT aoa. 950 
Emma A. Scudder...... 950 
Maria E. Spare......... 875 

Allston Grammar. Benjamin W. Roberts.. 2,000 594 
Mary la Vimtop nck cas 700 
NaravA\ DALE. ss » sce te 620 
Mary M. Brigham...... 620 
Maer ilies os cs. eas 620 
Carte Cl0ge boc. 26 ees 620 
Hattie F. Fabyan....... 620 
Melissa M. McKinley... 620 
Celia F. McFarland.... 620 
Hmily, Bo Pitkin... ois. 620 
Idae GoSmith e246. is 620 
Charlotte F. Saul....... 400 
Carrie M. Williams..... 620 

Harvard Grammar. |JamesS. Barrell........ 2,000 693 
Ada H. Wellington..... 700 
Margaret B. Wellington 700 
Susan F. Athearn...... 620 
Emily F. Damon....... 620 
Mary F. Emerson...... 620 
DIVTAT, ulliess tenn kaa 620 
Clara A. Emerton...... 620 
Estelle J. French....... 620 
Frances Fabyan........ 620 
Elizabeth I. Garcelon.. 620 
Sarah E. Golden........ 620 
® Caroline Hanks.,........ 570 


Cora E. Hosmer.:...... 620 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salary. see acai 
Harvard Grammar. /|Hortense O, Young..... $620 
parable. Clark: woogie. 400 
Putnam Grammar. fbi stayas tsa Ye OT hg een 2,000 518 
Sanford B. Hubbard.... 1,000 
Eliza M. Hussey........ 700 
Delia M. Brennan...... 570 
Annetta Brice... ici... 620 
Anna M. Dormer....... 400 
Sarah M. Grieves....... 520 
Annie B. Josselyn...... 620 
Louise A. Keeler....... 400 
Augusta G. Mirick..... 620 
iBliza S. Paddacks....... 620 
Martha R. Smith....... 620 
Alice Ti. -Watts: .:...-. 620 
Shepard Grammar. Edward O. Grover...... 2,000 556 
Nellie A. Hutchins..... 700 
Frances H. Dawson.... 620 
Dana A. Eveleth....... 620 
Emily F,. Fessenden.... 620 
Eilien Jebus Soke 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham... 620 
Rota banderiic.te.. 620 
Evelyn J. Locke........ 620 
Julia H, Osgood........ 620 
Clara'A. Peterson.:.... 570 
Sara loan ace: 620 
Lizzie B. Shepherd..... 450 
Thorndike Grammar. |Ruel H. Fletcher....... 2,000 520 
Delis AceMiIriCkwg) pas 700 
Grace W. Fletcher...... 620 
Emma A. Hopkins..... 620 
Abby A. K. Howard.... 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchinson 620 
Martha A. Martin...... 620 
Maryse Nason: <2... 620 
Elizabeth P. Regal..... 620 
Isabella B. Tenney..... 620 
ADDR Dav OTe: Be 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher..... 620 
Laura 8. Westcott...... 620. 
Washington Grammar|Daniel Mansfield....... 2,000 565 
John W. Freese......... 1,000 
Carrie H. Hazeltine.... 700 
TldOrai Olas eccs oss 620 
Lucy A. Downing...... 620 
Mary Titian ke: 33. oie 620 
Adeline M. Ireson...... 620 
iAdelaide A. Keeler..... 620 
Adelaide A. Keith...... 620 
Margaret J. Penney.... 570 
Hattie Shepherd........ 620 
Mary E. Stiles.......... 620 
Abby M. Webb......... 620 
Mary A. Wheeler....... 620 
Webster Grammar. (John D. Billings........ 2,000 795 
| ' 
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Tabular View of the Publie Schools.— Continued. 


t 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salary. 

Webster Grammar. jCharles H. Morse....... $1,000 

> \Lazzie GO; Capen... 1... 700 

Mary Ii Dowle,.i9 e041. 700 

Marion H. Burnham... 620 

Wa Ke Buvrick | eek 620 

Charlotte M. Chase..... 620 

My TUN MAL Rade Val Dearie PR irae 620 

Alice Ki Crosby. es esuese 620 

Mary 2) veh OlSOIMce sara: 620 

Esther F. Hannum..... 620 

Carrie M. Kingman.... 620 

Josephine E. Karcher. . 620 

Anna 8, Lamson........ 620 

Clara E. Matchett...... 620 

Alice C. Phinney..,.... 620 

Mary A. Townsend..... 620 

Corlett Grammar. Fannie P. Browning... 630 

Emma C. Edson........ 620 

Agassiz Berane Charlotte A, Ewell... 700 

Harriet ‘A. Butlers. .... 620 

Mary G. Carpenter..... 570 

Maria L. Baldwin...... 620 

Mina AL Cte eee: 620 

DY oy a Sh jek BY clone me epee 570 

Rosina C. Karcher...... 620 

Wellington j eee Herbert H. Bates...... 1,200 

Trainmy CIAss. 2s es aves 2,650 

Boardman Primary. |Mary A. Lewis. ....... 655 

Maria. d- Bacon ae cs 620 

Charlotte E. Hezlitt.... 470 

Elizabeth J. Karcher... 620 

Sarah E. Stewart....... 620 

Evelyn A. Sawyer...... 620 

Annie M. Tendler....... 400 

Bridge Primary. Elizabeth EK. Dallinger. 630 

Emily C. Dallinger..... 620 

City Primary. Julia S. Gushee,........ 625 

Cushing Primary. Isadore I. Foster....... 630 

ACA BALLON aediat ees: 400 

Dana Primary. Maria F. Williams...... 630 

ADDY As LAWISY. Odes. 620 

Cordelia J. French...... 500 

Dunster Primary. Susan E. Wyeth........ 635 
Nellie M. Colby. ies. s+. 400 — 

Felton Primary. Sarah J. Gunnison...... 640 

Fanny C. Hartwell..... 620 

Minnie F. Munroe...... 620 

Kimira lh Copp, . 2c. we 200 

Gannett Primary. Sarah J. A. Davis....... 640 

Anna M. Jones:........ 620 

Mary A. Rady.......... 620 

Oarrie Hy Smain ss. .4» 620 

Gore Primary. Frances E. Pendexter.. 670 


Addie M. Bettinson.... 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1886. 


74 


160 
159 


Fe 


328 


85 
41 


69 
152 
89 
155 


159 


469 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools.— Continued. 


Names of Schools. 


Teachers. 


Gore Primary. 


Holmes Primary. 
Lassell Primary. 


Lowell Primary. 


Mason Primary. 


Otis Primary. 


Quincy Primary. 


Reed Primary. 


Riverside Primary. 


Sargent Primary. 


Stearns Primary. 


Tarbell Primary. 


Willard Primary. 


Frances Hawkes........ 
Lizzie J. Hawkins...... 
Mary E. Mulloney...... 
S. Louise Regal......... 
Louise A. Stickney..... 
Marianne M. Webb..... 
Mary G. Bullard:: ...<.. 
LLOTUM MOVE es. for tke 
TSAUGIeMOStEDA to eres cn 


lla Rs AVeryeae lai sis 
Cora: A. Reverott...5 2. 
Frances E. Whoriskey.. 
Winona Abercrombie. . 
TMCV Favre sank pace 
Nellie F. McCarthy..... 
MM: Lizzie EKyans..... Soe 


Kate F. Wellington.... 
Poy Ceiweyethieesn ves 
Evelina Brooks........ "s 


Harriet-N. Keyes....... 
Elizabeth A. Tower..... 
Amanda M. Alger...... 
Mary A. Burke......... 
Billa He Covevseccs. es On. 
Frances J. Harrod...... 
Christina D. Barbey.... 
Mary A. Brown........ 
Mary E. Woodman..... 
Helen M. Ward......... 
Ellen A, Cheney........ 
Mary M. Tingey........ 
BVAPA VT APION so oe.ce ss 
Charlotte E. Jewell..... 
Mary HORRORS. ae. s sie: 
Bmma J. Young........ 
Hattie A. Thayer....... 
Amelia Wright......... 
S. N. Chamberlain.....;. 
Louise W. Harris....... 
Mary E. G. Harrington. 
Kate M. Lowell......... 


Salary. 


$570 
620 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1886. 


186 
212 


93 


99 
381 


78 
190 


186 
Kb 
162 
154 


485 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1. 1886. 
Willard Primary. Ora Cas OCIS sa 2's ole ee $620 
Mary E. Sawyer......... 620 
Lauran Wrights sees 620 
Grace R. Woodward.... 620 
Belle F. Gulliver........ 200 
Wyman Primary. Fannie E. M. Dennis.... 640 188 
M. Carrie Dickman..... 620 
Georgiana B. Dutcher.. 500 
Mary M. Gilman........ 620 
TEACHER OF SINGING — Nathan Lincoln ..... . $1,700 
TEACHER OF DRAWING —AugustaL. Balch. .... 800 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell ..... .. 2,800 
AGENTS PeCerick: 9. CUUBEI cys oie cae al awl san NP ah ayes ky aU 


The Wellington School isa Training School, composed of grammar and primary schol- 
ars, taught by fourteen young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for 
the office of teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the 
school. 

Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as eight teachers; 
the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid to that number of regular 
teachers. 


The post-office addresses of the several schools are as follows: — 


CAMBRIDGE. — Washington*, Agassiz, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT.— Latin, High, Allston*, Harvard*, Webster*, Boardman, Bridge, 
Dana, Felton, Gannett, Mason, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, Wellington, Willard. 


East CAMBRIDGE. — Putnam*, Thorndike*, Gore, Lassell, Otis. 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE. — Shepard*, City, Reed, Wyman. 


MounT AUBURN. — Corlett*, Cushing. 


* Grammar Schools, 
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Summary. 


Number of pupils in High School 


6é 66 


Grammar Schools . 
Primary Schools 


Cost oF INSTRUCTION. 


High School . $18,700 For each pupil 
Grammar Schools. foie Mibae he * 
Primary Schools . SPZOU Hate leis > 
Teacher of Singing . 1,700 

Teacher OL mata Wile | anya) vd eu 800 

Superintendent ; 2,800. 

Agent . 1,200 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1886 . 
Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1885 . 


Increase 


$159,175 For each pupil 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874, (inclusive) 


Decrease of pupils, 1875 
Increase of pupils, 1876 
Decrease of pupils, 1877 
Decrease of pupils, 1878 
Increase of pupils, 1879 
. ev 1880 
6é 6é 1881 
ee 6é 1882 
6é 6é 1883 
6é 6é 1884 
6é 6é 1885 


Number of schools 
Number of school-rooms . 
Number of teachers . 


Salaries of Truant Officers 
Cost of Evening Schools . 
Cost of Drawing Schools . 


532 
4,315 
4,804 


9,651 


. $35.15 


17.32 
12.33 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FUNDS RECEIVED 
FROM THE ESTATE OF EDWARD 
HOPKINS. 


SINCE at this time the history of the Hopkins funds, and some 
knowledge of the worthy man who made this noble gift have an 
especial interest, it has been deemed fitting to put into this re- 
port a short sketch of his life and of the several funds that came 
from his estate. 

In Barnard’s History of the Hopkins Grammar School at 
Hartford, the following outline of the life and career of Mr. 
Hopkins is given : — 

“Edward Hopkins, whose beneficent life-work will be perpetu- 
ated beyond our times by the schools which his bequests have 
helped to found or maintain, was born near Shrewsbury, England, 
in 1600. He was educated in the Royal Free Grammar School of 
that town, and followed mercantile and commercial pursuits in 
London, by which he accumulated a considerable fortune. He 
became early in life a convert to the religious doctrines and ob- 
servances of the Puritans, and in 1637 embarked his fortunes 
with a company of personal friends of the same faith, among 
whom were his father-in-law, Theophilus Eaton, and Rev. John 
Davenport, to find, if not a “refuge and receptacle for all sorts 
of consciences,” at least an opportunity to worship God in their 
own way, and administer their civil affairs ‘“‘more according to 
the rule of righteousness,” than was then the fashion in the old 
world. After a brief sojourn at Boston, where he received many 
overtures to settle, he joined the settlement at Hartford, where 
his character and confidence in business immediately called him 
to share in the administration of public affairs. In the same 
year of his arrival his name is found among the “‘ committee” at 
the general court at Hartford, and we can easily suppose that he 
took part in that assembly of 1638, by which the “inhabitants 
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and residents of Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield did asso- 
ciate and conjoin themselves to be one Public State or Common- 
wealth,” to “ maintain and preserve the liberty and purity of the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus which we now profess,” and “in civil 
affairs to be guided and governed according to such laws, rules, 
orders and decrees as shall be made, ordered and decreed,” not 
by the king and council—not even by Royal Parliament, but by 
the General Court, elected by the whole body of freemen in 
which “the Supreme Power of the Commonwealth” was de- 
clared to reside. That constitution was the nearest approach to 
a republican and organized democracy, —a democracy in which 
the people, and the whole people of the several towns acted 
through representatives in a legislature, elected twice a year by 
all the inhabitants thereof —which the world had yet seen. 

Mr. Hopkins was elected the first secretary of the colony of 
Connecticut, and deputy governor under the constitution of 1638, 
and succeeded Mr. Haynes as governor in 1640, and again in 
1646, 1648, 1650, 1652 and 1654. In the alternate years he 
usually filled the office of deputy governor, and was frequently 
chosen assistant, and also one of the commissioners of the United 
Colonies. In this last capacity he signed, in behalf of Connecti- 
cut, the articles of Confederation in 1643, by which the colonies 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven united 
for future help and strength under the name of the United 
Colonies of New England, and was president of that body, when 
a settlement was made with the Dutch in 1650. In 1640 he was 
one of the committee appointed to negotiate the purchase from 
Mr. Fenwick of the post and appurtenances at Saybrook. And, 
indeed, there was hardly a committee raised on ‘the foreign rela- 
tions” of the colony with Massachusetts, the Dutch, or the Indians, 
in which he did not occupy a prominent place with Geo. Haynes, 
Capt. Mason, Mr. Whiting, and Mr. Wyllis. Like the other 
public men of the colony, in the intervals of public duties he 
was diligently engaged in business on his own account. 

Governor Hopkins went to England in 1653, on the occasion 
of his brother’s death, with the intention of returning to his 
family and friends in New England; but he was, soon after his 
arrival, made warden of the fleet, (an office filled by his brother 
at the time of his decease) commissioner of the admiralty, and 
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member of parliament. Detained by these new duties, he sent 
for his family, and died in London in March or April, 1657. 

By his will, dated London, March 7, 1657, after disposing of 
much of his property in New England in legacies, and particu- 
larly to the family of Rev. Mr. Hooker, his pastor, he makes the 
following bequests : — 


*¢ And the residue of my estate there (in New England) I do hereby give and bequeath to 
my father, Theophilus Eaton, Esq., Mr. John Davenport, Mr. John Cullick and Mr. Wil- 
liam Goodwin, in full assurance of their trust and faithfulness in disposing of it accord- 
ing to the true intent and purpose of me, the said Edward Hopkins, which is to give some 
encouragement in those foreign plantations for the breeding of hopeful youths both at 
the grammar school and college, for the public service of the country in future times.”’ 

‘My farther mind and will is, that within six months after the decease of my wife, five 
hundred pounds be made over into New England, according to the advice of my loving 
friends, Major Robert Thomson and Mr. Francis Willoughby, and conveyed into the 
hands of the trustees before mentioned in further prosecution of the aforesaid public 
ends, which, in the simplicity of my heart, are for the upholding and promoting the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ in those distant parts of the earth.” 


For reasons which do not always appear on the face of the 
transaction, but which may be gathered from a knowledge of the 
relations of the trustees to certain controversies which then di- 
vided the town of Hartford and kept the two colonies in a fer- 
ment, the General Court of Connecticut, by sequestering the 
estate and by directing the payment of all the rents or debts, 
not to the trustees, but to the selectmen of the several towns 
where the property was situated, who were also held accountable 
to the General Court, delayed for six years its final settlement. 

After the departure of Mr. Hopkins to England, differences of 
opinion as to discipline, baptism and church membership had 
grown up in the church at Hartford between the pastor, Rey. 
Samuel Stone, and Mr. William Goodwin (one of the trustees of 
Mr. Hopkins’ will) the ruling elder, which in their progress not 
only rent this church, but involved all the neighboring churches, 
indeed almost every church in the colony. At the date of 
sequestering the estate, Mr. Goodwin and his friends had de- 
cided to withdraw from the church and from the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut, which they finally did, removing to Hadley in the 
spring of 1659. Myr. Cullick, who sympathized with Mr. Good- 
win, removed to Boston in 1659. Mr, Davenport was known to 
sympathize with the “disaffected party,” as Mr. Goodwin and 
his friends were called. In this state of things, it seems to have | 
been the intention of the trustees in 1660 to divide the estate 
between New Haven and Hadley; but in the year following, an 
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offer was made by them, through Mr. Goodwin, of an allowance 
of £350 to the General Court of the Ae of Connecticut upon 
these conditions : — 


1. ‘‘That it be improved according to the mind of the donor, expressed in his will, 

2. ** That the court do also engage to remove all obstructions out of our way, that we 
may not be disturbed or hindered in the management of the estates according to our 
trust.” 


This offer was not accepted, and the order of sequestration 
was continued. In October, 1663, Governor Winthrop, Mr. 
Allyn, Mr. Wyllys, and Capt. Talcott, were appointed by the 
General Court “ te consider what is meet to be attended to in 
reference to Mr. Hopkins’ estate, by him bequeathed to be im- 
proved for the promoting of learning, and to make report of 
their thoughts to the court.” On the first of February, 1664, in 
reply evidently to a communication received from this com- 
mittee, Mr. Goodwin insists on the removal, by the court, of all 
obstacles to the legal settlement of the estate, the which if you 
shall decline to do betwixt this and the end of March next ensu- 
ing the date hereof, this tendery (of £350) is to be judged a 
nullity, and we shall forthwith endeavor the freeing of the estate 
elsewhere.” ‘This determination of the trustees to apply “ else- 
where,” (meaning thereby the English Court of Chancery, or 
direct application to the king for power of administration on the 
estate), and other considerations, were sufficient to induce the 
General Court at its next session, in May, 1664, to remove the 
restraint. 

On the 13th of June following (1664) the surviving trustees, 
Rey. John Davenport, of New Haven, and Mr. William Goodwin | 
of Hadley, signed an instrument under seal, by which, after al- 
lotting £400 to the town of Hartford for the support of a Gram- 
mar School, according to the will of the donor, they ordered that 
the rest of the estate should be, all of it equally divided between 
the towns of New Haven and Hadley, “to be in each of these 
towns respectively managed and improved toward the erecting 
and maintaining of a Grammar School in each of them, the man- 
agement thereof to be in the hands of our assigns, only pro- 
vided that one hundred pounds out of that half of the estate that 
Hadley hath should be given and paid to Harvard College.” 
According to this agreement then, the estate of Edward Hop- 
kins in New England (after paying a few legacies to his friends) 
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was divided, Hartford receiving £400, New Haven £312, Hadley 
£308, and Harvard College £100. 

What became of the £500 which, upon the decease of Mr. 
Hopkins, was to come from Old England and to be devoted to 
the same purpose, namely “to give some encouragement in these 
foreign plantations for the breeding up of hopeful youths both at 
the grammar school and college for the public service of the 
country in future times,’ may be briefly told as follows: His 
widow died in 1699, having lived, as often happens to annuitants, 
to an exorbitant old age. She had survived all the trustees by 
more than thirty years. Daly, Mr. Hopkins’ executor and 
residuary legatee, had also died. ‘The executors of Daly’s estate 
and his heirs at law claimed that, after all the just allowances 
made, there were not sufficient assets to pay the £500. It would 
seem also that New Haven, in spite of the pains taken by John 
Davenport to spread upon the town records the fact that there 
was still £500 to come, had lost sight of this money that was to 
be available upon the death of the widow of Edward Hopkins. 
Nothing was done to oblige the executors of the executor, Daly, 
to pay over the money or to account for its proper expenditure, 
until 1708, when a suit in chancery was begun in London by the 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
asking that the £500 should be given to them to be used in New 
England, according to the purposes expressed in the will. In 
1709 Harvard College also began a similar suit through its agent 
in London, Mr. Henry Newman, remitting him £40 to be used 
for that purpose. On the 9th of July of that year the case came 
to a hearing and reference was made to a master in chancery to 
take account of the assets of the said Hopkins estate, liable to 
the said £500; and in case the said £500 should be recovered, 
it was ordered and decreed that the same should be paid and ap- 
plied to the school and college in New England, for the breeding 
up of scholars there in the school and college, according to the 
will of the said Edward Hopkins. And in order thereto, the 
master was to examine witnesses or write to New England to be 
informed whether there was such a school or college there; and 
if not, then what school or college was there and on what pur- 
poses founded, and to state to this court how he finds the same. 

On February 10th, 1710-11, the master reported that there 
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were sufficient assets to pay the legacy, and that “there was 
about sixty or seventy years ago, and now is, a school and college 
at Cambridge in New England and called Harvard College; and 
that about ten years ago there was, and is, a small building made 
contiguous to the same, and called Stoughton College.” On the 
7th of March following, his lordship, the Head Keeper Harcourt, 
decreed that the £500 with interest from June 10th, 1700, to 
this date, being six months from the death of Anne Hopkins, 
should be laid out in a purchase of lands in New England, in the 
name of the corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel, but 
the trust to be recorded in the deeds to be for the benefit of the 
college and grammar school at Cambridge in New England. A 
final decree, however, was made March 20th, 1712-138, in which 
it was ordered that the money should be invested in lands in the 
name of 21 trustees, of whom Joseph Dudley was the first men- 
tioned. In accordance with this decree, the £500, with interest 
added from January, 1700, was sent to Samuel Sewell, one of 
the trustees, who, by the decree, was appointed treasurer. He 
records, July 15th, 1715, the receipt of a letter from Sir William 
Ashurts, bringing the remittance of Mr. Hopkins’s legacy. He 
charges himself with £1104, 8s. 2d, which was the legacy sent 
over, and with £147, 5s. more for difference between 15d. and 
17d. weight, making £1251, 18s. 2d. in all. ‘ 

These trustees purchased from the Natick Indians in 1715 
9,266 acres of land and the General Court added, by gift, 8,000 
acres more. ‘These lands the trustees leased ; but so much trouble 
came from the non-payment of rents and disputes about the 
terms of the leases that, in 1832, in accordance with a resolve by 
the General Court, they were paid $8,000 from the state treas- 
ury: The tenants of Hopkinton and Upton, in consideration of 
the release of all claims upon them by the trustees, also paid 
them $2,000 more. This tract of land was incorporated in 1775 
as the town of Hopkinton. ‘The trustees received an act of in- 
corporation in 1827. From the proceeds of the rentals from 
these lands the trustees of the Hopkins Funds made their first 
payment to Harvard College for divinity students and for “‘deturs” 
in 1727 of £95, 12s. 6d. and also their first payment to the 
Grammar school at Cambridge at the same time of £42, 3s., 6d. 

From then until now the college has received payments from 
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these funds; and the Grammar school as well, until the trustees 
in 1839, in accordance with an act passed by the General Court, 
of that same year, established a separate school called the ‘‘ Hop- 
kins Classical school,” from which time the payment to the Gram- 
mar school ceased. This Hopkins school, which was first taught 
in 1840 in a building in the college grounds near Boylston Hall, 
was in 1841 removed to a building on Main street near Dana. 
This school they discontinued in 1854, at the time the present 
High school for the whole city was established. An agreement 
was then entered into between these trustees and the City of 
Cambridge, which had been authorized by the act of 1839. This 
agreement states that whenever these trustees discontinued their 
school established by the act of 1839, they “shall annually pay to 
the City of Cambridge the one-fourth part of the income from 
their funds on condition that the money so paid over shall be sub- 
ject to the order of the School Committee of said city, to be by them 
appropriated exclusively to the improvement of the means of 
classical instruction in the High school under their charge.” ‘This 
agreement is still in force, but can be terminated at the will of the 
trustees of the Hopkins Fund whenever they re-open the Hop- 
kins Classical School. | 

The teachers in that school from 1840 to 1854 were John B. 
Hencks, September, 1840, to September, 1841, Edmund B. Whit- 
man, September, 1841, to July, 1854. 


The following amounts have been received by the City Treasurer of Cambridge from the 
Trustees of ** The Hopkin’s Charity Fund” in each year from 1855 to 1885 inclusive :— 


USS Bee ore se cock (ODE Saber $300.00 ABTO. 0 ss ccccccscccccsesccescecs $894.00 
TSBB. occcsccccccnvcscvcccncccccens 568.00 UBT1. oc ccvccccccc cccces. ce cces cece 899,81 
LSDT oes cvcccvcvccsecccscesscscece 477.78 1872. ove wcnsc cs cvccccccecccecess 838.00 
HISD lccees sit< sian asig cicinic'eawis slenen aw ais 466,67 LY Be cation Boceeeinsccarmoriconk 931.69 
DBD a binatis's nas «='s0:s.n0'¥''e'pisie<'s elp'o\e's 434.66 TRL cine « Hates aluleteee aink’e ve eee Fs1rtsts 937.69 
TTD SAAR ARS neers ee 432.87 UBTB cccccceseer, coccssscscceces 958.93 
TS61 oc ccc se ccccsseccseccvcccccees 493.06 TSTGs occ cicccivces cevseccosseusioase 920.51 
1B62iiccscersescavce, sae) sveesivecs 450,82 LBTT omecccccccvccese eccsccesecee 846.34 
TSGS. 2 oo ccavewsarsccncvcccvscccces 476.42 ARB ocosihaaksdececsiovcoscoasiae es 778.43 
1864. sccceccccccvervccsscccccscecs 587.41 1879. cccccccccccccecccccccavecees 783.00 
1865. secccccccesecccccsoccccccces 860.52 1880... cvccresccccccccsccsceareue 767.72 
TEGE. scccu-. seer socveciciensncoses 831.58 LES eaten ous hex dais eas ae a dulce were e's 770.07 
SET oo caccrcccccccrcccceccccscccecs 888.89 TEED ie oss o bens de’ oh snob sk Coe ore nel 783.96 
SS res chiller seeded y ayew aace tes © 874.19 WBS. cbsecine seccevarcsies cies e 779.62 
TSGO ce vc cv see padrecccresesaccess 892.46 1884. .ccccreccccccecccccvccverece 760.87 
RESD c cnwte devine og apes fans oat ase $777.20 


The names of those who have had the title of ‘ Hop- 
kins Classical Teacher,” which has been given to one of 
the classical instructors in the High school by the school 
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Committee since they began to receive this money, are embraced 
in the following list : — 


William J. Patter........ from August 1854 to August 1856. 
Osgood Johnson.........-. from August 1856 to April 1857. 
William F, Bradbury ...from April 1857 to April 1857. 
je ReG NV LEIS COM: Gsicsicte'sice from April 1857 to April 1862. 
W.d. Rolfe... .seccesces from April 1862 to September 1855. 
Lucy E. Shepard.... .... from September 1865 to December 1865. 


William F, Bradbury....from December 1865. 


Some of the above were also head masters of the school at the 
same time. 


The Olid Grammar School. 


In “ New England First Fruits: In respect first of the Conver- 
sion of some, Conviction of divers, Preparation of sundry of the 
Indians; second, of the progresse of Learning in the Colledge at 
Cambridge, in Massachusetts Bay, with divers other speciall 
matters concerning that country,”—a pamphlet published in 
London in 1643,—there appears this passage: ‘And by the side 
of the College [is] a faire Grammar Schoole, for the training up 
of young Schollars, and fitting of them for Academicall Learn- 
ing, that still as they are judged ripe, they may be received into 
the Colledge: of this Schoole Master Corlet is the Mr. [mas- 
ter].” Just when this school was started is not known. It has 
been stated that it was the first school to be established in the 
colonies, slightly antedating the Boston Latin School, which was 
begun in 1635. But the records are not clear on this point. 
Before the publication of the “ New England First Fruits,” “ Mr. 
Corlet,” says Paige in his History of Cambridge, “had taught 
sufficiently long to have acquired a high repulation for skill and 
faithfulness.” The first Cambridge schoolmaster was evidently 
a man of no ordinary parts. The writer of “ New England First 
Fruits” said of him: ‘*He has very well approved himselfe for 
his abilities, dexterity, and painfulnesse in teaching and educa- 
tion of the youth under him.” And we have the testimony of 
Cotton Mather, that “ our colledge and country have received so 
many of its worthy men,” from his education, “that he is him- 
self worthy to have his name celebrated in . . . our church 
history.” Mather ascribed the learning of New England to Mas- 
ter Cheever of the Boston Latin School and Master Corlet, and 
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praised the work of the Cambridge schoolmaster along with the 
Boston master’s in these lines: — 

“°Tis Corlet’s pains, and Cheever’s, we must own, 

That thou, New England, art not Scythia grown.” 

Corlet was born in London in 1609 and when 17 years of age, 
was matriculated as student of Lincoln College, Oxford. Precisely 
when he came to New England and settled in Cambridge no record 
discovered shows; but it was sometime before 1643, when the 
writer of the “New England First Fruits” found him teaching 
the “faire Grammar Schoole” here. He was admitted a freeman 
in 1645. Among his literary achievments was a sketch of the 
life and character of Thomas Hooker, in Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter verse, which is printed in Cotton Mather’s Magna- 
lia. His son, Ammi Ruhammah, was one of the four graduates 
of Harvard in 1670, and afterwards was a fellow of the college. 
President Felton, in his address on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Washington Grammar School building in Brattle Street, 
June 5, 1852 (from which the foregoing sketch of the first 
schoolmaster is ‘condensed) says of Corlet “his character and 
scholarly acquirements were held in high esteem by our fathers.’ 
After his death, which occured February 25, 1686-7, at the 
age of 78, Rev. Nehemiah Walter “to express his estimate and 
honor to the memory of so deserving a person, published an 
Elegy done in blank English verse, beginning with a modest 
Apology for it appearing in that Form and in that Language.” * 

Corlet was master of this first grammar school for nearly 
fifty years, his service closing with his death. He taught 
both English scholars and Indians, fitting them for the 
college. In 1659, it is related in a letter of the ‘‘ Commissioners 
of the United Colonies,” to the corporation in England: ‘There 
are five Indian youthes at Cambridge in the Lattin Schoole, whose 
dilligence and proficiency in theire studdies doth much encurrage 
us to hope that God is fiting them and preparing them for good 
instruments in this great and desirable worke; we have good tes- 
timony from those that are prudent and pious, that they are dilli- 
gent in their studdies and civell in their carriage; and from the 
_ Presedent of the Colledge wee had testimony in a letter directed 
to us the 23d of August, 1659, in these words: “The Indians in 


*From Prince and Foxcroft’s sketch of Rev. Nehemiah Walter’s life, prefixed to his 
‘* Discourses on the Whole LVth Chap. VeBTAY. Boston, 1755, page iv. 
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Mr. Corlett’s scoole were examined oppenly by my selfe att the 
publicke commencement; conserning theire growth in the 
knowledge of the Lattin toungue, and for theire time they gave 
good satisfaction to my selfe and also to the honoured and Rever- 
ent Overseers.” One Indian out of the number prepared for the 
college, graduated, by name Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck. He died 
in 1666, the year following his graduation. The school grew 
slowly, the number of scholars continued steadily small, and the 
master met many discouragements. He could not support 
himself upon the stated fees received from tuition and, says 
Paige, “the town had frequent occasion to supply the deficiency 
by special grant. In 1648, ‘it was agreed at a meeting of the 
whole town, that there should be land sold of the common for 
the gratifying of Mr. Corlett for his pains in keeping a school in 
the town, the sum of ten pounds, if it can be attained; provided 
it shall not prejudice the cow common.’ Forty acres of land 
on the south side of the river were sold for this purpose to Mr. 
Edward Jackson. Again, January 29, 1654-5, ‘the town con- 
sented that twenty pounds should be levied upon the inhabitants 
and given to Mr. Corlett, for his present encouragement to con- 
tinue with us.’ March 25, 1662: “the townsmen taking into 
their consideration the equity of allowance to be made to Mr. 
Corlett, for his maintenance of a grammar school in this town, 
especially considering his present necessity by reason of the few- 
ness of his scholars, do order and agree that ten pounds be paid 
to him out of the public stock of the town.’ November 14, 1684, 
‘Voted on the affirmative that Mr. Elijah Corlett shall be al- 
lowed and paid out of the town rate, annually, twenty pounds, 
in so long as he continues to be schoolmaster in this place.’ The 
colony also interposed for his relief, and having previously made 
similar grants, on the 7th of November, 1668, ‘In answer to the 
petition of Mr. Elijah Corlet, the court having considered the 
petition, and being informed the petitioner to be very poor, and 
the country at present having many engagements to satisfy, judge 
meet to grant him five hundred acres of land where he can find 
it, according to law.’” In acknowledging a previous grant of 
land from the general court, and at the same time favorable ac- 
tion upon a petition for relief of himself and Richard Cutter, 
his brother-in-law, who felt aggrieved at a decision of the county 
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court in 1659, Mr. Corlet presented his thanks, offering to the 
magistrates of the county court, who were also members of the 
general court, in the following quaint epistle: * 


Much honoured, Mr. Deputie Governour, Major Willard, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Danforth : 
Elijah Corlet, who was latelie your worps humble petitioner at the general court in my own 
behalfe for land ; very thankfull and humblie, I acknowledge the great favour and good 
will of that court unto mee (any your Worps my good friends therein) confering upon mee 
200 acres of land. As alsoe touching my petition in the behalfe of Ric. Cutter, referred 
to the full and finall decision of this honoured court; I most humblie and thankfullie 
acknowledg your Worps favour in your remarkeable gentlenes and very tender dealinge 
with a sad, afflicted, weake man, inconsiderate and rash sometimes, &c ; your goodnes to- 
wards him will, I hope, have a good effect upon him to mollifie his heart, and the influ- 
ence of your good advice you left with him, to moderate his spirite. Soft meanes many 
times effects what rigour cannot ; and mercie rejoiceth against (exulteth over) judgment. 
Elijah Corlett humblie blesseth God for you : who cause judgment to run down our streets 
like water ; where mercie likewise has its current. Thus heartielie wishing and praying 
for your happienes and wellfare in the Lord, he ever remaines acknowledging himself 
your Worps most obedient humble servant. ELIJAH CORLETT. 


The “faire Grammar Schoole” was probably established in a 
house which stood on a lot of land, about a quarter of an acre in 
size, owned by President Dunster, when the writer of ““ New Eng- 
land First Fruits” referred to it as “by the side of the college.” 
The first building built especially for the school was placed in 
this lot, its site being in the rear of the present Holyoke House 
on Holyoke street. This was completed about the year 1648, in 
accordance, probably, with articles of agreement “‘ between Henry 
Dunster and Edward Goffe on the one party, and Nicholas Withe 
and Richard Wilson, Daniel Hudson, masons, on the other 
party.” * 

By this agreement the three masons undertook (1) “to get at 
Charlestowne Rock one hundred and fifty load of rock stone, and 
to lay them in convenient place whence they may be fetched 
with carts, and that betwene this present third month, 1647, and 
the tenth of the ninth month next ensuing, for the which stones 
Henry Dunster and Edward Goffe covenant to pay to us sixe 
pence the load.” Then they were to (2) “wal or lay the said 
stones in wale for twelve pence the yard, so long as we lay any 
side of the said wall within the ground, and the other answering 
wals at the same price until they come to the hight of the wal 
that lieth within the grounde, albeit that these wals should ly 
both sides of the ground to the open ayre, and that wee will 
measure all this cellar or in ground wall within the house. (3) 
We will lay in wal the saide stones above ground a foote and a 


*See Paige’s History of Cambridge. 
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halfe thick at the least, at the middle story, and so proportionally 
gathering in until it end in the wal plats or eaves, about a foote 
thick, for eighteen pence a yard, making in the said above ground 
wals, where Henry Dunster or Edward Goffe shal apointe, con- 
venient dore ways, arched overhead, and windowe spaces as we 
shal be ordered and directed for timber windowes to be put inas 
we goe up with the wal, one of which said dore ways, and as 
many window spaces as shal bee judged convenient, we will alsoe 
make in the cellar wall as we shal be directed. (4) We will 
erect a chimney below, ten foote wide within the jaumes, and an- 
other in the rome above, eight foote } wide within the jaumes, in 
the place where we shal be directed, whereof if the jaumes be 
different from the wal of the house we will receive eighteene 
pence a yard for as much as we wal with stone, and ten shillings 
a thousand for what square brickes we lay, and sixteene shillings 
a thousand for the brickes that appear out of the roofe. (65) 
The said Henry Dunster and Edward Goffe are to prepare and 
lay on the ground in redines, within forty or at most fifty foote 
of the aforesaid cellar, al the aforesaid brickes and rock stones; 
but the saide brickes, as many as shal need to be cut, are to be 
done by the sayde masons. The convenient planckes alsoe and the 
poles for staging are to be laid in redines by the said Henry and 
Edward, and the stages to be made by the said masons. (6) The 
two gable ends of the foresaide wals or schole-house shall be 
wrought up in battlement fashion, at the prize of eighteene 
pence a yard, as above said. (7) The aforesaid masons by 
these presents covenant that they will lath the roofe of the afore- 
said schole-house and tile the same at sixe shillings the thousand 
the tile. (8) The said masons covenant to perfect the saide 
worke that is herein mentioned before the first of the sixth 
month that shal be in the yeare one thousand sixe hundred and 
forty-eight, provided the said Henry Dunster and Edward Goffe 
procure all the materials requisite of stones, brick, timber, clay, 
lime, sand, and the sayde materials lay in convenient place. (9) 
It is the true intent and meaning of both partyes that al pay 
specified in these writings should be such as is received of the 
inhabitants and neighbours of the town of Cambridge, provided 
it bee good and merchandible in its kind, whether corne or cat- 
tle, and to goe at such ratesas now it is payable from man to 
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man when the aforesaid masons take the aforesaid worke, that 
is to say, Wheat at 4s. Ry at 8s6d. Indian at 3s. Pease at 3s 6d. 
Barly at 4s 6d a bushell. This agreement was signed for on 
their parts by Henrie Dunster and Edward Goffe; and “sealed, 
signed, indented, and delivered in presenceof Richard Hildreth. ”’ 

This school house, built by private enterprise, did not come 
into possession of the town, apparently, until 1660. It appears 
from the Records, under date of Feb. 10, 1655-6, that Mr. Dun- 
ster “made propositions to the townsmen for the acquitting and 
discharging of forty pounds upon the account of his outlaying 
for’ it, which they did not “yield to”; but, on Nov. 10, 1656, 
the town agreed that a rate should be made tothe value of £108, 
10s “and levied of the several inhabitants for the payment for 
the school-house, provided every man be allowed what he hath 
already freely contributed thereto in part of his proportion of 
such rate.” After Mr. Dunster’s death, his heirs making claim 
for further remuneration, this record was made under date Noy. 
12, 1660: “ As a final issue of all complaints referring to Mr. 
Dunster’s expenses about the schoolhouse, although in strict 
justice nothing doth appear to be due, it being done by a volun- 
tary act of particular inhabitants and Mr. Dunster; and also 
the town having otherwise recompensed Mr. Dunster for his 
labors and expenses therein; yet the town, considering the case 
as it is now circumstanced, and especially the condition of his 
relict widow and children, do agree that thirty pounds be levied 
on the inhabitants of the town by the selectmen, and paid to 
Mr. Dunster’s executors,— and that on condition that they make 
an absolute deed of sale of the said house andland to the town, — 
with a clear acquittance for the full payment thereof.” 

This first school-house was removed in 1669-70, and a second 
one built on the same spot. Then, in 1700, a third one, 26 feet 
long and 20 wide, was built, again on this site; and in 1769 this 
was demolished and a new one was erected on Garden street, the 
southerly side, about 100 feet west of Appian Way. This fourth 
school-house was used until 1832 when it was removed to - 
Brighton street and converted into a dwelling house, a new school- 
building, larger and more convenient, taking its place. 

In 1838 a school-house was built in School Court now Farwell 
Place and called the “ Auburn School.” In Noy. 1840 the 
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Latin Grammar School on Garden Street was divided. The 
boys remaining in the Garden Street School under the in- 
struction of Mr. George A. Cushing; while the girls were taught 
by Rev. R. T. Austin in the school-house in School Court. 
This separation continued until June, 1845, when, upon 
petition of citizens of Ward One, a Grammar School 
for both sexes was established in the Washington School- 
house on Garden Street under the charge of Daniel Mans- 
field, the present master of the Washington Grammar on 
Brattle Street, he having succeeded Mr. Cushing as teacher for 
the boys in March 1842. 

There was also established at that same time, 1845, a High 
School for both sexes in the Auburn School, under the charge of 
Rev. William Cushing. This arrangement continued till the 
first of Dec., 1846, when the Grammar was transferred to the 
Auburn building and united with the High under the name of 
the “ Auburn Grammar and High School.” Mr. Mansfield was 
placed in charge of the consolidated school and Mr. Cushing 
was appointed to render all necessary assistance. 

In 1848, when the High School for the whole city was estab- 
lished on Amory Street, the advanced classes of the Auburn 
School were transferred to the High School, and the School 
in School Court became simply the Auburn Grammar School. 

In 1851 as greater accommodations were needed than could 
be supplied by the school house on Garden St. (called 
after 1845 the “Washington School”) and the Auburn 
School-house in School Court, it was decided to build a 
larger school-house on the site in School Court. The 
Washington School-house, on Garden Street, soon after the new 
building on Brattle Street was occupied, was sold and used as a pri- 
vate gymnasium for about one year until its destruction by fire 
in 1853. The Auburn School-house in School Court was moved 
up North Avenue to alot near Sacramento Street. Afterwards 
it was again moved, this time to Concord Avenue, near Sparks 
Street where it now stands, and is known as the ‘“ Dunster School.” 

In 1851, whilst the Auburn School building was being moved 
up North Avenue and put into condition so that it could 
again be used, the school found temporary accommodations 
in Lyceum Hall. The school also moved to North Avenue 
as soon as the building was completed, and remained there 
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until the beginning of the winter term the first of Dec. fol- 
lowing when it was removed to the vestry of the Baptist 
Church which at that time stood near where the Hemmenway 
Gymnasium now stands. Here it remained until the completion 
and dedication of the new brick building on Brattle Street, the 
first day of the following June, 1852. It was first proposed to 
place this new building upon the site of the Auburn School- 
house, but it was found that that lot was too small, and 
accordingly a larger lot on Brattle Street near the entrance to 
School Court was obtained. At the time of the dedication of 
the Washington School-house on Brattle Street, all the schools 
in Ward One were brought into this new building, each grade 
receiving the name of ‘“ Washington” after the name of the 
new building. This building was remodelled in 1871. 

It will be seen by the foregoing sketch of the several school 
buildings that the present Washington Grammar School is a di- 
rect lineal descendant of the “faire Grammar Schoole”’ taught 
by Elijah Corlet. At first it was called a “Grammar School” 
which in those days signified a school which prepared boys for 
college, and no doubt the original design of the school was for that 
purpose. It was soon after called the “ Latin Grammar School” 
and this title it retained until 1845, when, as already stated, the 
school upon Garden Street was called the “* Washington School’’ 
and that formerly on School Court the “ Auburn School.” But 
when the high school was established in 1838, though retaining 
the name, it ceased to be a Latin grammar school and took its 
place as an ordinary grammar school in the system of the present 
day. When we recall that this first school in Cambridge with 
its primitive system, and its rude teaching, was one of the first 
if not the earliest of our preparatory schools, we realize how great 
the advance has been since those early days. It was established 
primarily “to fit youths for the university,” and that it accom- 
plished this successfully is shown by the fact that its scholars for 
years met the requirements of the college and went direct from 
this school to the higher institution. Whilst it received these 
annual gifts from the Hopkins charity it was required to fit 
seven boys for the college, meritorious youths who were 
nominated by the president and fellows of the college, and the 
minister of the First Church who as has before been stated, held 
the title of “visitors” to the school. The boys so selected were 
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called “the Hopkins boys.”’ Among those thus prepared who en- 
tered the college were some of the best scholars graduated, and the 
list is an honorable one. The record of the “faire Grammar 
Schoole” should have then a conspicuous place in our school history. 

Master Corlet was succeeded by graduates from the college. 
Some of his successors served long terms, but none so long as he. 
Samuel Danforth, who took charge of the school in 1719, after 
a service of eleven years, became Judge of Probate, Judge of 
Common Pleas, and member of the Council. The first payment 
to the school from the Hopkins fund was made in 1727, of £37 
6s. These payments, which were made pretty regularly each year, 
constituted a part of thecompensation of the teachers. ‘The last 
payment was made in 1837. For many years previous to that the 
annual payment had been $70, ten dollars for each pupil. The 
following is believed to be a fairly accurate list of the masters 
in this school, beginning with Elijah Corlet, the first, and ending 
with the present one, Mr. Daniel Mansfield. 


Elijah Corlet....about 1636-7 till Feb. 1686-7 Jonathan Whitaker...1797 to June 1799 
John Hancock....Jan. 1790-1 Obediah Parker....... 

John Sparhawk..Feb. 1692-3 James Converse....... June 1800 
Nicholas Fessenden, Jr. about 1701 Abraham Scales....... 1801 to 1802 
Saml Danforth...Oct.1719 to April 1730 Phineas Adams....... 1803 
John Hovey..... April1730 to May 1730 Solomon K. Livermore 1803 
Stephen Coolidge.May1730 to ‘ 1737 John Randall......... 1804 
John Hovey...... SULTON COW eirsdy Le ed Robert Adams........ 1805 
Stephen Coolidge ‘* 1741 to ‘* 1745 John Bartlett......... 1806 
William Fessenden * 1745 to ‘ 1753 Timothy Wellington.. Feb. 1808 
James Lovell..... SUM TD on LOW ts ila cO0 Samuel Newell........ Oct. 1808 
Antipas Steward. ‘' 1760 to ‘ 1862 Moses Holbrook...... 1809 
Stephen Sewell.. ‘ 1762 to ‘* 1763 Proctor Pierce........ 1812. to 1817 
Jonathan Crane. ‘* 1763 to ‘ 1764 William Ware........ 1818 
Thos. Danforth.. “ 1765 to ‘ 1766 James D. Farnsworth. 1818 to 1820 
Eben Steadman... ‘ 1766 to ‘ 1770 William Hilliard...... 1820 

Thos. Coleman... ‘ 1770 to ‘“ 1772 Benjamin Kent....... 1821 to 1821 
Jonathan Hastings ‘* 1772 to ‘* 1775 GW, Burman ssi ieee. 1825 
Jonathan Eams.. ‘ 1776 to ‘* 1778 Edward Mellen........ 1826 
Elisha Parmell... ‘* 1778 to Aug. 1778 EP ASTONGH ely canes vetelats 1828 
Sann Bancroft...Aug. 1778 to 1780 HH. CO. Merriam) se>o. 1829 
Samuel Kendall..May 1780 to 1782 Charles Stewart...... 1830 toAug. 1831 
Asa Packard....April1783 to July 1783 F. A. Worcester.Aug. 1831 to ‘“ 1833 
Lemuel Heafe....July 1783 to May 1784 Reuben Seiders 

Saml. Webber....May 1784 to ‘* 1788 afterwards Aug. 1833 to Aug. 1834 
Henry Wares scesersi we 1787 Rev.R. T. Austin 

Hezekiah Packard.... 1787 to ‘ 1788 Luther Farrar... *“ 1834 to Sept. 1835 
Thamas Bancroft.July 1788 to Dec. 1788 Elias Nason..... Sept. 1835 to Feb. 1836 
Daniel Clarke Sanders 1788 to 1789 *Mr. Emery..... . Feb.1836 to ‘* 1837 
Samuel Shapleigh.... 1789 to 1790 Charles Warren... ‘* 1837 to Aug. 1837 
Pitt Clarke, hess. a 1790 to 1791 Henry J. Parker.Aug. 1837 to ‘ 1839 
William Mason ....... 1792. to 1794 Rev. R. T. Austen “ 1839 to Dec. 1840 
James Bowers........ 1794 to 1795 Geo, A. Cushing Dec, 1840 to March 5, 1842 
Daniel Kendall ....... 1795 to 1796 Dan. Mansfield March 7, 1842 

Luther Wright........ 1796 to 1797 ‘ 


* Not found in the records of the School Committee beginning with April, 1834. 
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The Hartford Fund. 


The £400 which was given to Hartford by the surviving trus- 
tees, John Davenport and William Goodwin, under the will of 
Edward Hopkins in the division of his estate, was, by the terms 
of the gift, invested in land, the income of which was to be de- 
voted to the support of a Grammar school. The town of Hart- 
ford received it in 1664. The year following, 1665, a school- 
house was built, and from this time the Hopkins Grammar school 
of Hartford may properly be said to have its beginning. There 
is a record showing that a school existed in Hartford in 1638, 
and that in 1655 and 1659 it received small gifts from Wiliam 
Gibbons and John Talcott. Although it is on record that a 
house was built in 1665, no name of any teacher appears until 
1674. when Mr. Caleb Watson, of the class of 1661 Harvard, 
undertook the school. From this time, for more than a century, 
the town of Hartford, through committees chosen for that pur- 
pose, continued to manage the school and the funds accruing 
from the above mentioned sources, until 1798, when it was duly 
incorporated under the name of the “ Hartford Grammar school,”’ 
a board of trustees being chosen to fill all vacancies in their 
number occasioned by death or otherwise. These conditions of 
the state charter were performed from 1798 to 1847, when an 
arrangement was effected between these trustees and the city of 
Hartford, by which the school was practically incorporated with 
the High School. The conditions of union were made by the 
trustees of the Hartford Grammar School and the High School 
Committee of the town of Hartford, and can be annulled at the 
pleasure of either party. The Grammar School trustees furnish 
and pay one teacher at present at the rate of $2,000 per annum. 
This teacher has no separate department, but is to all intents 
and purposes one of the classical assistant teachers of the Public 
High School. The trustees make an annual report to the town. 
The fund at their last report amounted to $42,658.98. 


The New Haven Fund. 


John Davenport, one of the surviving trustees, received that 
portion of the Hopkins estate which came to New Haven in the 
division. As early as 1660 he presented a paper to the Court of 
Connecticut, announcing the gift and asking for the establish- 
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ment of a grammar school that should receive the income from 
this fund whenever the estate should be settled. Such a school 
was established that same year and called the “ Hopkins Gram- 
mar School.” The £312, the portion assigned to New Haven, 
was received in April, 1664, and turned over to the trustees 
named by Mr. Davenport. No doubt he had for a long time 
cherished the plan of founding a college at New Haven, as well 
asa grammar school; but owing to the disturbed condition of 
the colony and the difficulty of finding persons competent and 
willing to fill the office of teacher, the idea of establishing a 
college by means of the fund was abandoned. In this year, 1664, 
the school which had its beginning in 1660 was formerly opened. 
From then until the present time, its history is little else than 
the naming of its successive teachers. Some of the early ones 
were poorly fitted by their education for the direction of a gram- 
mar school, but since 1684, it has never lacked a liberally edu- 
cated man, a college graduate, as its teacher. Sometimes it has 
enjoyed a greater degree of prosperity than at other times, but it 
has always been known as the “ Hopkins Grammar School,” and 
always has been controlled by a self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees. At the present time it has a classical and scientific course. 


The Hadley Fund. 


When the division of the Hopkins estate was made, William 
Goodwin, the other surviving trustee, was living in Hadley, and 
it is probable that, until the trustees who were to take charge of 
the portion allotted to that town were appointed, he was the cus- 
todian of the £308 which Hadley received. This endowment of 
the Hadley school was increased materially in the first years of 
its existence by other gifts. In the month of May, of this year, 
1664, two persons gave by will certain parcels of land to this 
town for the maintaining of a school. In 1666, the town itself 
made a grant of more'than sixty acres of land for the same pur- 
pose, and in 1675 another individual made a small bequest to this 
fund. March 20, 1668-9, Mr. Goodwin proposed to the town 
that himself and three other persons named by him with the 
addition of two persons named by the town, should constitute 
a self-perpetuating committee to have the care and management 
of the Hopkins estate, and all other estates that had been given 
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or should be given for a school in Hadley. The town acceded to 
this proposal. This committee acted with Mr. Goodwin during 
his life. They filled their own vacancies as they occurred, as 
they were pledged to do by Mr. Goodwin, with “known, decent, 
faithful, and pious persons.” This committee of five persons fill- 
ing vacancies as they occurred exercised their function until 
1816, when they were incorporated as Hopkins Academy. The 
school began its work about 1666, and continued it with some 
intermission, supported by the income of the property, the 
scholars, and the town. 

The larger portion of the Hopkins legacy was invested by Mr. 
Goodwin in a corn mill. The date of the erection of the mill is 
not preserved. <A house lot for the miller was granted in 1671. 
The mill may have been built that year. It was in use for the 
benefit of the people of Hadley until burned by the Indians 
September, 1677. This loss to the estate led to a bitter contro- 
versy between the Town and the school committee. During this 
controversy the committee vacated their right to the mill pro- 
perty and the town voted to take possession of the entire estate 
and put it into the hands of a committee of their own choosing. 
Under the decree of county courts, court of sessions, Presi- 
dent and Council, the estate was returned to the committee 
and they were established in their authority, no more to be dis- 
turbed. It is believed that at this time quite a large part of the 
original £308 had been lost, the town acquiescing with an ill 
grace at first, as expressed in a vote of Aug. 29, 1687. On peti- 
tion of the Trustees and the Town, the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts granted them a charter signed by the Governor, Feb. 
14, 1816 — under the name of Hopkins Academy. 

Under this charter the school flourished and did a good work 
unmolested until the people of Hadley complained of the Trus- 
tees that they had “for a long time refused to administer the 
trust according to the directions of the donor, and to appropriate 
the annual avails of the property to and for the exclusive benefit 
of the plaintiffs, and had appropriated the same as well to the 
use and benefit of others as of the plaintiffs, and sometimes to 
the exclusion of the plaintiffs.” [Report of the case found in 
Pickering XIV. ] 
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In 1865 the Trustees entered into an agreement with the 
town of Hadley to open the school to all scholars in the Town 
who should be able to pass the vigorous examination, free of 
tuition,— the Trustees to pay all the running expenses of the 
school, the town to provide the building and keep it in repair. 
This plan has been in operation for twenty years and works to 
general satisfaction. The worth of the school to this little com- 
munity is beyond estimation. The amount of their funds at the 
present time is about $37,000. 


The Harvard Fund. 


As has been before stated, out of Hadley’s share £100 were 
to be given to Harvard College according to the final agreement 
between the surviving trustees. In the Gift Book of the college 
Treasurer Danforth in his account from 1663 to 1668, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of £100 in corn and meal and charges for the 
transportation of the same from Hartford to Boston £7 and 6d. 


In closing this brief account of the several funds that came 
from the estate of Edward Hopkins, it seems proper to state 
briefly what the donor probably understood a grammar school to 
be, and why he should have made in his will his bequest “ both 
as a grammar school and college.” Gov. Hopkins received his 
education at the Royal Free Grammar school in his native town 
of Shrewsbury. At that time this grammar school belonged to 
the ancient and honorable family of the grammar schools of 
England which grew up in the middle ages and which, quickened 
by the restoration of learning, came to be a most important 
educational institution. ‘They were almost invariably schools for 
boys only. Greek and Latin were taught, Latin especially, 
beside some instruction given in the primaries and in figures. 
As learning advanced they became preparatory schools. They 
were never what we at the present time understand common or 
grammar schools to be. This point was forcibly brought out in 
an opinion of the Supreme court of Massachusetts given in the 
opinion already quoted, by Chief Justice Shaw, in Pickering’s 
Reports, vol. 14, page 240. This was a case between the citizens 
of Hadley and the trustees who had charge of the Hopkins funds 
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which came to that town. The citizens claimed that these funds 
should be used for the support of a common school in that town. 
The trustees held that the trust according to the intent of the 
donor was for the support of a grammar school such as existed 
in England in the sixteenth century. The trustees were sus- 
tained. 
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Copy of the last will and testament of Edward Hopkins, Esq., sometime 
Governor of Connecticut Colony, but dying in England, which will 
was proved in the prerogative Court in London, the 30th of April, 1657. 


The sovereign Lord of all creatures, giving in evident and and strong intimations of his 
pleasure to call me out of this transitory life unto Himself, it is the desire of me, Edward 
Hopkins, Esq., to be in a readiness to attend His call in whatsoever hour He cometh, both 
by leaving my soul in the hands of Jesus, who only gives boldness in that day, and de- 
livers from the wrath to come, and my body to comely burial, according to the discretion 
of my executors and overseers, and also by settling my small family, if it may be so called, 
in order, and in pursuance thereof, do thus dispose of the estate the Lord in mercy hath 
given me. 

First, my will is, that my just debts may be first paid out of my entire estate, where the 
said debts shall be found justly due, viz., if any debts shall be found to be justly due in New 
England, that they be paid out of my estate there. Andif any shall appear to be due 
here in Old England, that they be paid out of my estate here. 

As for the estate I have in New England (the full account of which I left clear in my 
book there, and the care and inspection whereof was committed to my loving friend, Mr 
John Cullick,) I do in this manner dispose : Item, I do give and bequeath unto the eldest 
child of Mrs. Mary Newton, wife to Mr. Roger Newton of Farmington, and daughter to Mr. 
Thomas Hooker, deceased, the sum of £30; also, £30 unto the eldest child of Mr. John 
Cullick by Elizabeth, his present wife. Item, I do give and bequeath to Mrs. Sarah Wil- 
son, the wife of Mr. John Wilson preacher of the gospel, and daughter of my 
dear pastor, Mr. Hooker, my farm at Farmington, with all the houses, outhouses, 
buildings, lands, etc., belonging thereunto, to the use of her and the heirs 
of her body forever. I do also give unto Mrs. Susan Hooker, the relict of 
Mr. Thomas Hooker, all such debts as are due to me from her, upon the account I 
left in New England. And the residue of my estate there I do hereby give and 
bequeath to my father, Theophilus Eaton, Esq., Mr. John Davenport, Mr. John Cul- 
lick, and Mr. William Goodwin, in full assurance of their trust and faithfulness in dispos- 
ing of it according to the true intent and purpose of me, the said Edward Hopkins, which 
is, to give some encouragement in those foreign plantations for the breeding up of hope- 
fulyouths, both at the grammar school and college, for the public service of the country in 
future times, And as for the estate the Lord has glven me in this England, I thus dispose, 
and my will is, that £150 per annum be yearly paid by my executor to Mr. David Yale, ° 
brother of my dear distressed wife, for her comfortable maintenence, and to be disposed 
of by him for her good, she not being in a fit condition to manage it herself; and I do 
heartily entreat him to be careful and tender over her; and my will is, that this be paid 
quarterly by £37.10 each quarter, and continue to the end of the quarter after the death 
of my said wife, and that my executor give good security for a punctual performance 
hereof. My will also is, that the £30 given me by the will and testament of my brother 
Henry Hopkins, lately deceased, be given to our sister, Mrs. Judith Eve, during her nat- 
ural life, and that it be made up to £50 per annum during her life. I do give to my sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Thomson, the sum of £50, to be paid her within one year after my de- 
eease. I do give unto my nephew, Henry Thompson, £800, whereof £400 to be paid within 
sixteen months after my decease, and the other £400 within six months after the decease 
of my wife. Ido likewise give and bequeath to my niece Katharine Thomson, but now 
Katharine James, (over and above the portion of £500 formerly given her), £100. I do also 
give and bequeath unto my nieces, Elizabeth and Patience Dalley, unto each of them, 
£200, provided they attend the directions of their brother or aunts, or such as are capable 
to give them advice in the dispose of themselves in marriage. I give unto my brother, 
Mr. David Yale, £200; to my brother, Mr. Thomas Yale, £200; and to my sister, Mrs. Han- 
nah Eaton, £200. My farther mind and willis, that, within six months after the decease 
of my wife, £500 be made over into New England, according to the advice of my loving 
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friends, Major Robert Thomson, and Mr, Francis Willoughby, and conveyed into the 
hands of the trustees beforementioned, in farther prosecution of the aforesaid public 
ends, which, in the simplicity of my heart, are for the upholding and promoting the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ in those parts of the earth. I do further give unto my 
beloved wife a bed, with all the furniture belonging unto it, for herself to lie on, and an- 
other for the servant maid that waits on her, and £20 in plate for her present use, besides 
one-third part of all my household goods. I give unto Mr. John Davenport, Mr. Theo- 
philus Eaton and Mr. Cullick, each of them £20, to be made over to them into New England, 
where they are; and my will and pleasure is, that £20 be put into a piece of plate, and pre- 
sentedin my name tomy honored friend, Dr. Wright, to whom I owe more than that, being 
much engaged, desiring him to accept of it only as atestimony of myrespect. Idogive unto 
my servant, James Porter, £10; unto my maid, Margaret, £5; unto my maid, Mary, 40s. I 
do give unto my honored and loving friends, Major Robert Thompson, and Mr. Francis 
Winoughby, £20 apiece, in a piece of plate, as a token of my respect unto them; and I do 
give unto my servant, Thomas Haytor, £20, Ido give unto my sister, Yale, the wife of 
Mr. David Yale, £20; as also unto John Lello, a youth now with my sister, Eve, £20, to fur- 
ther him out to be an apprentice to some good trade, and £20 more at the time of his com- 
ing to his own liberty, to encourage him to set up his trade, if he continues living solong. I 
do give unto my nephew, Henry Dalley, master of artsin Cambridge, myland and manor 
of Thickol in the county of Essex; and for the payment of all debts, dues and legacies, 
do give unto him all my personal estate, and by these, presents, renouncing and making 
void all other wills and testaments, do declare, constitute, and make him my sole execu- 
tor, and my good friends, Major Robert Thomson and Mr. Francis Willoughby, overseers 
of this my last will and testament. 


Signed, sealed, declared and published by the said Edward Hopkins, Esq., at his house 
at London, on the 7th day of March, in the year of our Lord, 1657, to be his last will 
and testament. 
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The following is a copy, from the Records of the Hopkins Grammar School 
of New Haven, of the Agreement between Mr. Davenport and Mr. 
Goodwin, about disposing of Mr. Hopkins his legacy. 


Whereas the worshipful Edward Hopkins, Esq., a faithful servant of the Lord, and our 
worthily honored friend, hath in his last will and testament, (proved according to law in 
England, and demonstration thereof made to the General Court at Hartford in New Eng- 
land), given and bequeathed all his estate in New England (his debts there and legacies 
being first paid out of the same) unto Theophilus Eaton, Esq., John Davenport, pastor to 
the Church of Christ at New Haven, Capt. John Cullick and William Goodwin, sometime 
of Hartford, since of Boston and Hadley, in the colony of the Massachusetts, confiding in 
their faithfulness for the improvement of the same for the education of youth in good 
literature to fit them for the service of Christ in these foreign parts: We therefore, the 
said John Davenport and William Goodwin, the only survivors of the said trustees, that 
Wwe may answer the said trust reposed in us, do order and dispose of the said estate as fol- 
loweth, viz :— 

To the town of Hartford we do give the sum of four hundred pounds, of which Hills 
farm shall be a part at the same price at which it was sold by us, and the pay ready to be 
delivered if there had been no interruption, the rest of the £400 in such debts and goods as 
we or our agents shall see meet, provided that this part be improved according to the 
ends of the donor, viz., for the erecting and maintaining of a school at Hartford: Pro- 
vided also that the General Court at Hartford do grant and give unto us a writing legally 
confirmed, engaging that neither themselves will, nor any by, from or under them shall 
disturb or hinder us in our dispose or executing our dispose of the rest of the estate : 
which done, this gift is in all respects valid. We do also desire and request that the 
school-house may be set upon the house lot which was lately in the occupation of Jeremy 
Adams, where our worthy friend did much desire and endeavor that a school-house might 
be set. Further, our desire is that the management of the said estate at Hartford may be 
in the hands of Deacon Edward Stebbing and Lieutenant Thomas Bull, and their assigns, 

We do further order and appoint the rest of the estate of the said Edward Hopkins, 
Esq., (the debts being paid), to be all of it equally divided between the towns of New 
Haven and Hadley, to be in both those towns managed and improved for the erecting and 
maintaining of a school in each of the said towns. And the management thereof to be in 
the hands of our assigns, which are the town court of New Haven, consisting of the magis- 
trates and deputies, together with the officers of the church there, in the behalf of the 
said Mr. John Davenport; and John Russell, Junr., Lieut. Samuel Smith, Andrew Beacon 
and Peter Tilton of Hadley, in the behalf of Mr. William Goodwin. Only provided, that 
one hundred pounds out of that half of the estate which Hadley hath, shall be given and 
paid to Harvard College so soon as we, the said John Davenport and William Goodwin 
see meet, and to be ordered as we or our assigns shall judge most conducing to the end of 
the donor. 

Hereunto, as to our last order, dispose and determination touching the said estate, we 
have set our hands and seals in several instruments before witnesses, the far distance of 
our habitations and our unfitness for such a journey denying us opportunity of a joint 
acting otherwise than by writing. Therefore with mutual consent we thus declare our 
agreement. I the said Wm. Goodwin do sign and seal this instrument as my true agree- 
ment for Mr. John Davenport of New Haven. 


WM. GOODWIN, [Seal.] 
The 13th day of the 4th month, 1664, signed 
and sealed in presence of us, 


HENRY CLARK. 
WM. WESTWOOD. 
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The following is a copy, from the Records of the Trustees of Hadley 
Academy at Hadley, of the agreement between Mr. John Davenport 
and Mr. William Goodwin about disposing of Mr. Hopkins’ legacy. 


» 

Be it known unto all men that whereas the worshipful Edward Hopkins, Esq., a faithful 
servant of the Lord and our honored friend, hath by his last will and testament (which is 
proved according to law in England, and demonstration thereof made to the General 
Court at Hartford in New England,) given and bequeathed all his estate in New England, 
his debts and legacies there being first paid out of the same, together with £500 that are to 
come from Old England after the decease of Mrs. Hopkins, unto Theophilus Eaton, Esq., 
John Davenport, Jun., pastor of the Church of Christ in New Haven, Capt. John Cullick 
and Mr. William Goodwin, sometime of Hartford, since of Boston and Hadley, in the 
Colony of the Massachusetts in New England, confiding in their faithfulness for their 
improvement of the same towards the education of youth in good literature for the ser- 
vice of Christ in these foreign parts. 

We, therefore, the said John Davenport and William Goodwin, (being the only survivors 
of the said trustees,) for answering the trust committed to us by the last will and testa- 
ment of our worthy honored friend, do order and dispose of the said estate, as follows, 
ae 

The debts being paid, we do give to the town of Hartford the sum of £400, of which 
Hill’s farm shall be a part, at the price at which it was sold by us, and this payment ready 
to be delivered if there has been no interruption, the rest of the £400in such debts or 
goods as we or agents see meet; provided that this gift be improved according to the 
true intent of the donor, viz.: For and towards the erecting and promoting of a gram- 
mar school at Hartford; Provided, also, that the General Court at Connecticut do 
grant and give to us, the said trustees, a writing legally confirmed, so that neither them- 
selves will, nor any by, from or under them shall disturb or hinder us in our dispose, or in 
executing our dispose of the rest of the estate, which being done, this gift is in all re- 
spects valid. We do also desire and request that the school house may be set upon the 
house lot which was lately in the occupation of Jeremy Adams, where our worthy friend 
did much desire and endeavor that a school might be set. Further, our desire, that the 
management of the said estate at Hartford may be in the hands of Dea. Edward Steb- 
bings, Lt. Thomas Bull and their assigns. 

We do further order and appoint that the rest of Mr. Hopkins, his estate, both that 
which is in New England and the £500 which is to come from Old England, when it shalt 
become due to us after Mrs. Hopkins her decease, shall be all of it equally divided be- 
tween the towns of New Haven and Hadley, to be in each of these towns, respectively 
managed and improved towards the erecting and maintaining of a grammar school in 
each of them. And the management thereof to be in the hands of our assigns, which are 
for those at New Haven for the present (and so to continue except some other way be by 
us agreed on) the Town Court of New Haven consisting of magistrates and 
deputies and the officersof the Church of Christ at New Haven. And for that at Hadley, 
John Russell, Jun., pastor of the Church of Christ at Hadlew, Lt. Samuel Smith, Andrew 
Bacon and Peter Tilton. These we, the said John Davenport and William Goodwin do 
appoint and constitute to be our trustees for ordering of the said estate and carrying on 
the work, wherein it is to be employed each in their several towns respectively. 

Hereby committing to them, and investing them with full power to act in the same in 
their several towns respectively ; in all respects as ourselves, both in managing the trust 
themselves, and in choosing successors from time to time, as they shall see meet, who or 
the major part of whom or (in case at any time the rest of the trustees be taken away 
before others be chosen) any of whom may and shall have full power, to pursue and put 

in execution the pious end and intendment of the worthy donor. Yet reserving to our- 
selves while we live, the full power of a negative vote for the hindering anything that 
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may cross thatend. Only provided that one hundred pounds shall be given and paid to 
Harvard College out of that half of the estate which Hadley hath, which also is to be 
ordered as we, or our assigns shall judge most conducible to the end and intent of the 
donor. 


Hereunto, as our last order, dispose and determination, we have set our hands and 
seals. 


Signed and sealed by William Goodwin at Hadley, 
April 30th, 1664, in presence of Henry Clark, and 
Nathaniel Dickinson. WILLIAM GOODWIN.  [Seal.] 


And at New Haven by the Rev. John Davenport. 
Sen. (Jun ?) 8th, 3d, 1664, in presence of William 
Jones and John Davenport, Jun, (Sen ?) JOHN DAVENPORT, [Seal.] 
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The following is a Copy of the decree of his lordship, the Lord-Keeper 
Harcourt given, in London, England, the 7th of March 1711 concerning 
the remaining £500 that was to come to New England upon the death 
of the widow of Edward Hopkins, Esq. 


Whereas, heretofore (that is to say) in or about the Terme of St. Michael the Archangel 
which was in the year of our Lord, according to the computation of the Church of Eng- 
land, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eight, St. James Morentague, Knt. Attorney Gen- 
eral of her most Excellent Majesty, our Sovereign Lady, Queen Anne at the relation of the 
corporation for propagation of the Gospel in New England and parts adjacent in Amer- 
ica, complainant exhibited his Bill of complaint or Information into this Honorable 
Court against Everard Exton, George Knighton and Rebecca, his wife, Patience Fitch, 
Philippa Colman and Judith Page, Defendants, Thereby setting forth that Edward Hop- 
kins, on or about the seventh day of March, in the year One Thousand six hundred and fifty- 
seven, made his Will in writing, and thereby (inter al.) and after several Bequests gave the 
residue of his Estate in New England to Theophilus Eaton, John Davenport, John Cullick 
and William Goodwin, In trust and full assurance of their Fidelity in disposing of it ac- 
cording to the Testator’s Will, which was to give some encouragement in those foreign 
plantations for breeding up of youthin the way of Learning for the publick service of ye 
Country in future times, and dyed possessed of a considerable real and personal estate 
there, amounting to Twenty Thousand pounds, and also out of his Estate in England, 
meaning Great Brittain, he gave Five Hundred pounds to be remitted into New England 
within six months after the death of Anne, his wife, according to the advice of Major 
Robert Thompson and Francis Willoughby into the hands of the aforementioned trustees 
in further prosecution of the said publick ends which he declared in the simplicity of his 
heart were for upholding and propagating the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus in those 
parts of the Earth. And he, by his said will, gave to Henry Dally his Lands and Mannor 
of Thickol in Essex, for payment of all his debts, dues and legacies, and made him, the 
said Dally, sole Executor and residuary Legatee, and the said Henry Dally proved the said 
Will and possessed himself of all the said Hopkins’ Estate (except a farm at Farrington, in 
New England, devised to Mrs. Sarah Wilson) to the value of Five thousand pounds, and 
thereby became lyable to the payment of the said Five hundred pounds for the aforesaid 
Charitable use. And the said Attorney General at the relation aforesaid further informed 
the court that the said Henry Dally did make his Willin writing, date the thirty-first of 
July, One thousand six hundred sixty and five (and the Defendant Exton sole executor 
thereof) to whom he gave one hundred pounds, and his will was that after his Debts and 
Legacys were paid the remainder of his Estate as it should be received should be settled 
on some real Estate, whether Land, Houses or Leases of that value, for the maintenance 
of his two sisters, Elizabeth Nowell and Patience Fitch, and their children, and that the 
rents and profits thereof should be equally divided between his said sisters during their 
joint lives, and as either of them dyed between the survivor and the deceased’s child or 
children, Which purchase was to be lyable, to the payment of the Legacys charged by the 
said Hopkins Will on the said Dally, and were demandabie in six months after the death 
of his Widow and Relict. And the said Henry Dally affixed a schedule to his will which 
contained a particular of his personal Estate, and was under his hand and seal, all wrote 
with his own hand as was also his Will, soon after the making of which Will the said Dally 
dyed, and the Defendant Exton proved the will and accepted the one hundred pounds 
Legacy and got into his possession the said Dally’s Estate over and above sufficient to dis- 
charge all his Debts and purchased several Estates in his own name, And the said Attor- 
ney General did by his said information further set forth that Anne Hopkins, the relict 
of the said Edward, dyed about the tenth of December, One Thousand six hundred ninety 
and eight, and the five hundred pounds Legacy became due the tenth of May, One thousand 
six hundred and ninety-nine, and ought to have been remitted accordingly, but the over- 
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seers, Thompson and Willoughby, were dead, and there was a combination between all 
the others to defeat the said pious and charitable use and to convert the five hundred 
pounds to their own use, pretending no demand had been made thereof. Therefore, to 
discover the will of Edward Hopkins and the evidences and papers, which evidence his 
Estate and the account Dally made concerning the same and what they had received of the 
same, and how it had been applyed and might set forth the said Dally’s Will, and whether 
Dally ever paid the said five hundred pounds Legacy or if the same be in the Defendant 
Exton’s hands, that he might admit assets sufficient to pay the same with interest since 
Anne Hopkins’ death, or else he might exhibit an inventory of the said Dally’s estate and 
that the said pious intention of the Donor might be performed in all things and 
that Trustees might be appointed for carrying on the said Christian design for 
the promoting of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of the Earth as 
this Court should direct, was the scope of the said Bill. And for relief in the 
said premises the said Attorney Genl. prayed the ayd and assistance of this Honourable 
Court, and that process of Spar might be awarded against the said Defendants, which 
being granted and the said Defendants therewithal served, they appeared accordingly and 
put in their joint and several answers to the said Bill; and first, the said Defendant 
Everard Exton, Esq., by his answer, said that he admitted the said Edward Hopkins’ will, 
and that he dyed possessed of the said farm of Thickol in Essex, and that he made such 
Devises and Bequests as in the said information and the said Mr. Dally, his executor, and 
further said that the said Dally proved the said Will and possessed himself of Thickol 
farm, but could not tell how the said Dally became lyable to pay the five hundred pounds 
otherwise than by the said Edward Hopkins’ Will, and the said Defendant also admitted 
the said Dally’s will, whereby he was made executor and had a Legacy of One hundred 
pounds given him, provided he undertook the execution thereof, and admitted that the said 
Dally willed that after his Debts and Legacys were paid, the remainder of his estate should 
be laid out asin the said information, and referred himself to the said Will and did also 
admit the schedule, but said it was not annexed tothe Will, and the defendant confessed 
the said Lands to be purchased as in the said Information were by the said Dally’s will to 
be lyable to pay the said five hundred pounds and other legacys charged on the said Dally 
by the said Hopkins’ Will, and the Defendant Exton further answered and said that the 
said Dally dyed about two years and four months after the making of his Will, and that 
he accepted of his One hundred pounds Legacy and duly proved the Will, and further by 
his answer did set forth a suit in the Exchequer between him and the Testator’s Sisters, 
and the residuary Legatees of the said Dally, which had been there depending Twenty-five 
years without a desired effect, and referred to the account of the said Dally’s Estate in 
the said Court of Exchequer unless the Attorney General will accept copy thereof, and 
the Defendant further said that Thickol farm was by the said Dally devised to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Nowell, to secure the payment of fifty pounds annuity during her life accord- 
ing to the said Hopkins’ Will, and after her decease to Henry Fitch in fee, who after her 
death, entered into the said farm and dyed, seized thereof in fee, after whose death the 
same came to Judith Cape, the wife of Nicholas Page, who respectively conveyed their 
several moyeties of the said farm to Exton for a valuable consideration, bona fide, paid 
out of Dally’s Estate, which farm was then let at Thirty-six pounds, and the Defendant 
denyed he ever purchased with Dally’s money any other estate whatsoever. And the 
Defendant for answer further said that Anne Hopkins dyed, and the Legacy of five hun- 
dred pounds became due about the time in the said Information, and that the other Defen- 
dants, Fitch and Knighton, had insisted that the said five hundred pounds and interest 
was theirs, because the Trustees nominated by the said Hopkins’ Will were all dead, and 
the Defendant believed he had paid the claimants, by order of the court of Exchequer, 
more than would be due to them at the determination of the said suites, and that all just 
allowances being made him, the said Defendant, he had not sufficient left to pay the said 
Five hundred pounds Legacy and was ready to produce any writings in his custody relat- 
ing to the said Dally’s estate as the court should direct, and the said Defendant denyed he 
ever took advantage of the death of said overseers, and said no demand was ever before 
the exhibiting of the Information of the said five hundred pounds, and further said that 
he was willing to account but hoped he should have an allowance of what appeared due 
to the said Dally’s Estate from the said Hopkins’ estate and was ready to pay what should 
appear to rest in the Defendant’s hands after a deduction of his costs being indemnified, 
and the Defendant denyed combination and concluded with the general Traverse. 

And the defendants, George Knighton and Rebecca, his wife, by their answer said they 
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believed there came assets to the said Dally’s hands sufficient to satisfy the said five hun- 
dred pounds Legacy, and that the said estate of Edward Hopkins in New England, was 
Debtor to the said Dally for fifty-six ton of salt for which Dally paid in London, besides 
freight and seamen’s wages, and for seven horses at fourteen pounds per horse, and in- 
sisted to have a moiety of the value of the said salt and horses; either out of the said 
Hopkins’ estate or out of the said five hundred pounds and interest, or otherwise as this 
Court should think just ; the said Defendants confessed that the said Anne Hopkins dyed 
as the bill did set forth, and that the five hundred pounds became due the tenth of May, 
One Thousand six hundred, ninety and nine, and believed the same was still in the said 
Exton’s hands, and that the said farm of Thickol was conveyed to Mr. Exton, as he had 
admitted by his said answer, and the said Defendants denyed combination and submitted 
to the court in all things, and concluded their answer with the general Traverse. And the 
said Defendants, Patience Fitch and Phillippa Coleman, by their answer said that they had 
heard the said Edward Hopkins was seized in fee of a real Estate in Great Britain and New 
England, and that he was entitled to some personal estate in Great Britain, but did not 
know where the same lay, or the value thereof, and had also heard that the said Edward 
made a will but could not set forth ye date or contents thereof, but referred to the same 
when produced and had heard that the said Dally was made executor thereof, and that he 
possessed himself of some part of the said Edward Hopkins’ real and personal estate, but 
denyed they knew any further relating thereto, admitted that the said Dally dyed, seized 
of Thickol farm and of a considerable personal estate, but was ignorant of the particu- 
lars or value thereof, otherwise than by the schedule affixed to the said Dally’s will, and 
the discovery the said other Defendant Exton had made in the Court of Exchequer in a 
suite there depending, and that he the said Dally made his Will bearing date as the said 
Information did set forth, and the said Exton sole executor thereof, who proved the same 
in December, One Thousand six hundred sixty-seven, and made such devises and gave such 
directions therein as by the Information was charged, and the said Defendants admitted 
that the said Exton possessed himself of the said Dally estate, but could not set forth to 
what value, and the Defendants further said they knew not that the said Exton possessed 
himself of the said Edward Hopkins’ estate or made any purchase therewith, but ad- 
mitted that Anne Hopkins dyed about the time in the Information mentioned, and that 
the said Exton purchased of the defendant, Philippa Coleman, the moiety of the mannor 
of Thickol for three hundred seventy and five pounds, which was then let at thirty-six 
pounds per annum, and the defendant believed the Deed and Writing which made out the 
real and personal estate of the said Edward Hopkins or his Title thereto were in the said 
Mr. Exton’s hands or power, and that he had not paid the said five hundred pounds for 
the charitable use. 

And the Defendants insisted to have the Debts due to them for Fifty Tun of Salt and 
seventeen Horses, at fourteen pounds per Horse, and all other Debts due from the Estate 
of the said Edward Hopkins allowed prior to the suit, Charitable Legacys, and all Interest 
that should appear to be in the said Executor’s hands after payment of the said Hopkins’ 
just Debts should not be paid to the said Relators but deemed part of the said Dally’s 
personal Estate which the said Exton should be charged withall, and insisted to have 
the same paid to them the said Defendants according to their respective interests 
therein, and the Defendants denyed combination and submitted to the Judgment of the 
Court and concluded their answer with the general Traverse. 

To which answers of the said Defendants the said Attorney General replyed and issue 
being joined diverse witnesses were examined in the said cause, and their depositions 
duly taken and published, according to the ancient and Laudible Rules of this Court, as 
in and by the said proceedings of Bill, answers Replications and Depositions of Witnesses 
remaining fyled as of Record in this Honourable Court relation being thereunto had, doth 
and may more fully and at large appear. And the said cause thus standing ready for a 
hearing Saturday the ninth day of July in the eighth yeare of her present Majestye’s reigne 
was appointed for the hearing thereof. On which day the said cause coming on to be 
heard and debated between the said parties in the presence of Council learned on both 
sides. The substance of the Complainant’s Bill and the Debts answers being to the effect 
aforesaid. 

Whereupon and upon long debate of the matter and upon reading the several Wills of 
Edward Hopkins and Henry Dally, and hearing what was alledged on both sides, this 
Court did think fit and so ordered and decreed that it should be referred to Thomas 
Gerry, Esq., one of the Masters of this Court, to take anaccount of the assetts of the 
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said Edward Hopkins (Lyable to the said five hundred pounds) which any ways came to 
the hands or possession of ye said Henry Dally, deceased, or to the hands or possession of 
any other person or persons to or for his use, and likewise to take an account of such Debts 
as were remaining due from the said Hopkins to the said Dally’s estate, and this Court de- 
clared that the said Edward Hopkins’ Farm in Essex called Thickol Farm was not by his 
Will subjected to the payment of the said five hundred pounds Legacy, and if upon the 
taking of the account ofthe said Hopkins Estate it should appear that there were assetts of 
the said Hopkins Estate come to the said Henry Dally’s hands sufficient to pay the said five 
hundred pounds charity Legacy then it was further ordered and decided that the Defendant 
Exton should come to an account before the said Master for the assetts of the said Henry 
Dally which had any ways come to the said Exton’s hands or possession or to the hands 
or possession of any person or persons to or for his use and the said Defendants were to 
be examined or interrogatoryed for the better discovery thereof, and were also to produce 
before the said Master, upon oath, all Vouchers, Books of Account, papers and writings 
in their power or custody relating to the matters in question. In the taking of which ac- 
count of the said Dally’s Estate the said Master was to examine and certify whether any 
and what purchase or purchases had or have been made by the assetts of Dally which were 
lyable to or ought to be looked upon as assetts for payment of the said five hundred 
pounds Legacy and was also to make unto the said Defendant Exton all just allowances. 

And this Court did Order and Decree that the estate of the said Henry Dally which 
should appear to have so come to the hands of the said Defendant Exton, be applyed to 
answer and make good to the Complainant the said five hundred pounds Legacy as far as 
the assetts of the said Hopkins which came to the said Dally’s hands were lyable to the 
payment of the said Legacy and in case the said five hundred pounds should be recovered 
then this Court did Order and Decree that the same be paid and applyed to the School or 
College in New England for the breeding up of scholars there in the study of Divinity 
according to the Will of the said Testator Hopkins and in order thereto the said Master 
was to examine Witnesses or write to the Governor of New England to be informed 
whether there be such School or College as was prescribed or mentioned in the said Tes- 
tator’s Will, and if no such school or College there, then to be informed what other school 
or College was there, and on what purposes founded and the said Master was to 
state to this Court how he found the said matter, and thereupon such further order and 
directions should be given as should be just, and this Court did reserve the consideration 
of Interest for the said five hundred pounds and likewise for what Debts should appear 
to remain still due from Hopkins to Dally’s Estate until after the Master’s report should 
be made. 

But this Court did order that the said Master should tax all parties in this cause these 
costs which were to be paid to them respectively out of the estate of the Testator Hop- 
kins. In pursuance of which said order the said Master made and certifyed his report 
unto this court in the words following, date—decimo die February, One Thousand seven 
hundred and ten. Inter Attorney General Querele—Everarad Exton, Generosu Georgiu, 
Knigh ton & Rebecca, ux. Ejus, Patience Fitch, vid., Philippa Coleman & al.—Defend- 
ants. In pursuance of an order made upon the hearing of this cause the ninth of July, 
One Thousand seven hundred and nine, I have been attended by the Complainant’s Soll. 
and by the Defendants, Mr. Exton and his Soll., and by George Knighten, Patience Fitch 
and Phillipa Coleman and their Solicitor, and do find that Edward Hopkins in the said 
order named, made his last Willand Testament, dated the seventh of March, One Thous- 
and six hundred and fifty-seven, and thereby ordered that all his just Debts which should 
appear to be due in New England should be paid out of his estate there, and if any debts 
should appear to be due here in Old England, that the same should be paid out of his 
estate here in Old England, and after the Bequest of several Legacys out of his New England 
estate he gives the rest and residue thereof to Theophilus Eaton, Esq., Mr. John Dayven- 
port, Mr. John Cullick and Mr. William Goodwyn, in trust for giving some encourage- 
ment in those foreign Plantations for the building up of youth in learning both at the 
Grammar School and College there, and further willed and directed that within six 
months after the death of Anne, his wife, five hundred pounds should by his said execu- 
tor be made and remitted over to New England out of his estate here in Old England and 
conveyed into the hands of the said Trustees in further prosecution of the Charity and 
publick ends aforesaid, and made Henry Dally sole Executor and dyed the fifth of Decem- 
ber, One Thousand six hundred and fifty-seven, and the said Henry Dally proved the said 
Will the third of April the next, and possessed himself of the mannor or farm of Thicko] 
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in the pleadings mentioned. And of his, the said Edward Hopkins, other real and per- 
personal estate here in England, and I find that the said Henry Dally, the thirty-first of 
July, One Thousand six hundred and sixty-five, made his last Will, and the Defendant, 
Mr. Exton, his Executor, and dyed the fifth of December, One Thousand six hundred and 
and sixty seven, and the said Mr. Exton did prove and take upon him the execution of 
the said Will, wherein after the bequest of several Legacys, he the said Dally willed and 
directed that after payment of his Debts and Legacys, the residue of his personal estate 
as it should be received should be bestowed upon some real or settled estate of Lands, 
houses or Leases of that value, and that the purchase should be made in the name of two 
or more Feoffies, whereof his executor was desired to be one. In trust for and towards 
the maintenance of his sisters, Elizabeth Newell, widow, and the Defendant, Patience 
Fitch and their children, and that the rents and profits thereof should be equally divided 
between his said sisters during their joint lives, and when one of them happened to dye 
the like division to be made betwixt the survivor and the deceased’s children or child, 
and until a convenient purchase could be made his executor should allow his said sisters 
the Interest of the said money as it should come to his hands according as he should 
make of it in the most convenient and safe way of securing it. 

And his will further was, that the said premises to be purchased should (inter al.) be 
lyable to the payment of certain Legacys as they should become due and payable which 
he was charged with by the will of the said Edward Hopkins and were demandable within 
six months after the death of Mrs. Anne Hopkins, Relict of the said Edward Hopkins, of 
which the said Legacy of five hundred pounds was one —and I further find that Anne 
Hopkins dyed the seventeenth of December, One Thousand six hundred ninety and eight, 
and that the said five hundred pounds became payable the seventeenth of June, One 
Thousand Six hundred ninety and nine, until which time the Defendant Mr. Exton, hath 
paid the interest thereof to the said Mrs. Fitch and the said Mrs. Nowell, and I find that 
there came to the hands of the Defendant Exton of the said personal estate (as the said 
Wm. Exton hath acknowledged before me), assetts sufficient to pay all his just debts and 
Legacys, and having looked into the Depositions of Witnesses taken before me, it appears 
that there is, and for the space of sixty years and upwards there has been, a Grammar 
School at Boston, in New England, free for all scholars and maintained by the inhabitants 
of the said Town of Boston at the charge of about one hundred pounds per annum, and 
that about sixty or seventy years ago there was a college and school at Cambridge, in New 
England, called Harvard College, which was after pulled down and re-edified about thirty 
years since, and called bythe name of Harvard College from one Mr, Harvard, who was 
the founder or greatest benefactor to the first college founded there, and that about ten 
years ago there was an additional Building made contiguous to or near the same and 
called Stoughton Colledge—from William Stoughton, Esq., at whose charge the same was 
built, both which are incorporated and consist of a President, Vice President, Treasurer. 
three Fellows and sundry Divines of the Vicinity, with power to the Governor, Lieut, 
Governor and council of the county to act as overseers or visitors of the same, and the 
Pres, and Vice Pres. have the ordinary and immediate care and government thereof, and 
they with the three Tutors or Fellows, instruct the students in the liberal Arts and 
Sciences, in the rudiments of divinity, who after a trial of their proficiency are promoted 
to the several Degrees of Batchelor and Master of Arts and Bachelor and Doctor in 
Divinity, at or on a Commencement day, held yearly in the month of July, and the said 
Colledges are maintained partly by the yearly income arising from the endowments and 
donations and partly by a tax or rate levied by order of the General Assembly of the 
Country upon the whole province of the Massachusetts Bay. AndTI also find that the 
said Henry Dally in his said last will makes mention of a schedule to be written with his 
own hand, sealed with his seal and affixed to his said will, thereby giving a particular of 
his personal estate, with remark of what might prove good and what doubtful or despe- 
rate, and upon looking into the said Schedule not now nor at the time of his death 
remaining affixed to his said Will amongst the particulars therein contained I find the 
words, viz.: 

Item my Uncle Edward Hopkins’ estate in New England in debtor to me for 56 Tuns of 
Salt carried thither from Anguilla for which I paid here in London besides the freight 
and seamen’s wages discharged by me since my Uncle’s death. That Estate is likewise 
debtor to me for seven horses at £14 per horse. This as it has been, so I fear will be, very 
troublesome, for which the Defendants, Mr. Knighton and Mrs. Fitch, insist to have an 
allowance, and further insist to have the interest of the said five hundred pounds con- 
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tinued to them from the said seventeenth of June, One Thousand six hundred ninety and 
nine. All which I humbly submit to the Judgment of the Honorable Court —Thomas 
Gerry as in and by the said Report remaining fyled with the register of this Court, rela_ 
tion being thereunto had doth and may more fully and at large appear. 

Now the said cause coming to be further heard upon the said Master’s Report this pre- 
sent seventh day of March, in the ninth year of her now Majestye’s reign before the 
Right Honorable the Lord keeper of the Great Seal of Great Britain. In the presence of 
the Counsel learned on both sides upon opening and debating the matter and hearing the 
Master’s Report the decretal order and the Will of the said Edward Hopkins read and 
what could be alledged by counsel on all sides. This Court doth think fitt and so Order and 
Decree. And itis therefore on this present Wednesday the said seventh day of March in 
the Ninth year of the reigne of our most Gracious Sovereign Lady Anne by the grace of 
God of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith &c.,and in the 
year of our Lord One Thousand seven hundred and ten by the Right Honorable Sr. Sy- 
mon Harcourt Knight Lord keeper of the Great Seal of Great Britain and by the high 
and Honourable Court of Chancery and the power and authority thereof. Ordered Ad- 
judged and Decreed that the Defendant Exton do within three months bring before the 
said Master the sum of Five hundred pounds with Interest for the same at the rate of 
five pounds per centum per annum from six months after the death of the said Anne 
Hopkins. Butif the Defendant Exton shaJl not bring the said sum of five hundred 
pounds with such Interest as aforesaid within three months then he is to pay six pounds 
per centum per annum for the said sum of five hundred pounds and when the said 
money shall be so brought before the said Master, it is ordered and Decreed that the same 
be by the approbation of the said Master laid out in a purchase of Lands in New Eng- 
land in the names of the Corporation for the propagation of the Gospell, but the Trust is 
to be declared in the Deeds to be for the benefit of the Colledge and Grammar School at 
Cambridge in New England according to the several proportions they shall be entitled 
unto and the partyes concerned are to attend the Attorney General who is to consider 
and certify what he thinks proper to be for the benefitt of the Colledge and what for the 
benefit of the School and in the meantime untill a purchase can be found out, the said 
money is to be placed out at Interest on Government Security for the benefit of the said 
Charity and the said Master is to proceed to Tax and carry on the Costs according to the 
former order. 

Whereas in and by a certain finall Judgement or Decree bearing date the ninth day of 
July in the eighth year of the reigne of her present Majestye Queen Anne made in a 
cause wherein Sr. James Montague Knight, Her Majestye’s then Attorney General at the 
reiation of the corporation for the propagation of the Gospell in New England and 
parts adjacent in America was Complainant against Everard Exton, George Knighton 
and Rebecca his wife, Patience Fitch, Philippa Coleman and Judith Page Defendants. 

The scope and end of the said Complainant’s Bill being to have a discovery of the Will 
of Edward Hopkins and the evidences and papers which evidence his Estate and to have 
the said will performed and to have a Legacy of five hundred pounds left by the said 
Edward Hopkins for the encouragement and breeding up of youthin the way of Learn- 
ing for the publick service of the Country and for upholding and propagating the King- 
dom of Christ in those foreign parts of the earth and that Trustees might be appointed 
to carry on the pious design of the Testator according to the true interest and meaning 
of ye said Will. It was on long debate of the matter and hearing what was insisted on 
by counsel on both sides. 

Ordered and Decreed that it should be referred to Thomas Gerry, Esq., one of the Mas- 
ters of this Court, to take an account of the Assetts of the said Edward Hopkins lyable 
to the said five hundred pounds which any way came to the hands or possession of the 
said Henry Dally deceased, or to the hands or possession of any other person or persons 
to or for his use. And likewise to take an account of such Debts as were remaining due 
from the said Hopkins to the said Dally’s Estate, and this court declared that the said 
Edward Hopkins’s Farm in Essex, called Thickol Farm, was not by his will subjected to 
the payment of the said five hundred pounds Legacy, and if upon taking the account of 
the said Hopkins Estate, it should appear that there were assetts of the said Hopkins 
Estate come to the said Henry Dally’s hands sufficient to pay the said five hundred pounds 
Charity Legacy, then it was further Ordered and Decreed that the said Exton should 
come to an account before the said Master for the assetts of the said Henry Dally which 
had any ways come to the said Exton’s hands or possession or to the hands or possession 
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of any person or persons to or for his use and the Defendants were to be examined or in- 
interrogatoryed for the better discovery thereof and were also to produce before the 
said Master upon oath all Vouchers, Books of Account, Papers, and Writings in their 
power or custody relating to the matters in question in the taking of which account of 
the said Dally’s Estate the said Master was to examine and certifye whether any and 
what purchase or purchases had or have been made by the assetts of Dally which were 
lyable to or ought to be looked upon as Assetts for payment of the said five hundred 
pounds Legacy, and was able to make unto the said Defendant Exton, all just allowances 
and this Court did order and Decree that the Estate of the said Henry Dally which should 
appear to have so come to the hands of the said Defendant Exton should be applyed to 
answer and make good to the complainants the said five hundred pounds legacy so far as 
the assetts of the said Hopkins’s which came to the said Dally’s hands were liable to the 
payment of the said Legacy, and in case the said five hundred pounds should be recovered. 
Then this Court did order and decree that the same should be paid and applyed to the 
schollars there in the study of Divinity according to the Will of the said Testator Hop- 
kins, and in order thereto the said Master was to examine Witnesses or write to:the 
Governor of New England to be informed whether there was such school or Colledge as 
was prescribed or mentioned in the said Testator’s Will, and if no such School or 
Colledge there then to be informed what other School or Colledge was. there 
and on what purposes founded. And the said Master was to state to this Court 
how he found the said matter, and thereupon such further order and Directions should be 
given as should be just, and this Court did reserve the consideration of Interest for the 
said five hundred pounds and likewise for what debts should appear to remain still due 
from Hopkins’s to Dally’s Estate untill after the Master’s Report should be made. But 
this Court did order that the said Master should Tax all propertyes in this cause their 
costs which were to be paid to them respectively out of the Estate of the Testator Hop 

kins. In pursuance of which said order the said Master ‘made and certified his report 
unto this Court in the words following, Dat. decimo die February, One Thousand seven 
Hundred and Ten. Inter Attorney General. — Quer. Everard Exton, Gen. — Georgin 
Knighton & Rebecca ux. Ejus Patience Fitch vid. Phillippa Coleman & al. Defts. In 
Pursuance of an order made upon the hearing of this cause the ninth of July, One 
Thousand seven hundred and nine, I have been attended by the Complainants’ Sollicitor- 
and by the Defendant Mr. Exton and his Solicitor, and by George Knighton, Patience Fitch 
and Philippa Coleman and their Sollicitor, and do find that Edward Hopkins in the said 
order named, made his last Will and Testament, dated the seventh of March, One Thou- 
sand six hundred fifty-seven. And thereby ordered that all his just debts which should 
appear to be due in New England should be paid out of his Estate there, and if any debts 
should appear to be due here in Old England that the same should be paid out of his 
Estate here in Old England, and after the bequest of several Legacyes out of his New 
England Estates, he gives the rest and residue thereof to Theophilus Eaton, Esq., Mr. 
John Davenport, Mr. John Cullock and Mr. William Goodwyn. In trust for giving some 
encouragement in those Foreign plantations for the breeding up of youth in Learning, 
both at the Grammar School and Colledge there, and further willed and directed that 
within six months after the death of Anne, his wife, five hundred pounds should by his 
said Executor be made or remitted over to New England out of his estate here in Old 
England, and conveyed into the hands of the said Trustees in further prosecution of the 
Charity and public ends aforesaid, and made Henry Dally sole Executor, and dyed the 
fifth of December, One Thousand six hundred fifty-seven, and the said Henry Dally 
proved the said Will the third of April the next, and possessed himself of the mannor or 
Farm of Thickol in the pleadings mentioned, and of his, the said Edward Hopkins’s other 
real and personal Estate here in England, and I find that the said Henry Dally, the thirty- 
first of July, One Thousand six hundred and sixty-five, made his last will, and the Defen- 
dant Mr. Exton his Executor, and dyed the fifth of December, One Thousand six hundred 
sixty-seven, and the said Mr. Exton did prove and take upon him the Execution of the 
said Will wherein after the Bequest of severall Legacyes he, the said Dally, willed and 
directed that after payment of his Debts and Legacyes the residue of his personal Estate 
as it should be received should be bestowed upon some real or settled Estate of Lands, 
Houses or Leases of that Value, and that the purchase should be made in the name of two 
or more Feoffees, whereof his Executor was desired to be one in trust for the use and 
towards the maintenance of his sisters Elizabeth Nowell, Widow, and the Defendant 
Patience Fitch and their children, and that the rents and profits thereof should be equally 
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divided betwixt his said sisters during their joint lives, and as either of them happened 
to die the like division to be made betwixt the survivor and the deceased’s child or chil- 
dren, and till a convenient purchase could be made his Executor should allow his said 
sisters the Interest of the said money as it should come to his hands according as he 
should make of it in the most convenient and safe way of securing it. And his Will 
further was that the said premisses to be purchased should (inter al.) be lyable to the pay- 
ment of certain Legacyes as they should become due and payable, which he was charged 
with by the Will of the said Edward Hopkins, and were demandable within six months 
after the decease of Mrs. Anne Hopkins, Relict of the said Edward Hopkins, of which 
the said legacy of five hundred pounds was one, and further I find that Anne Hopkins 
dyed the seventeenth of December, One Thousand six hundred ninety-eight, and that the 
said five Hundred pounds became payable the seventeenth of June, One Thousand six 
hundred ninety and nine, untill which time the Defendant Mr. Exton, hath paid the 
Interest thereof to the said Mrs. Fitch and the said Mrs. Nowell, and I find that there 
came to the hands of the defendant Exton of the said Dally’s personal Estate as the said 
Mr. Exton hath acknowledged before me assetts suificient to pay all his just Debts and 
Legacyes and having looked into the Depositions of Witnesses taken before me. It 
appears that there is and for the space of Sixty years and upwards there has heen a 
Grammar School at Boston in New England, free for all scholars and maintained by the 
Inhabitants of the said Town of Boston at the charge of about One hundred pounds per 
annum, and that about Sixty or Seventy years agoe there was a Colledge & School at 
Cambridge in New England, called Harvard Colledge, which was afterwards pulled down 
and re-edified about thirty years since and called by the name of Harvard College, from one 
Mr. Harvard who was the founder or greatest benefactor to the first college founded 
there, and that about ten years ago there was an additional Building made contiguous to 
or near the same and called Stoughton College, from William Stoughton, Esq., at whose 
charge the same was built, both which are incorporated and consist of a President, Vice 
President, Treasurer, three Fellows, and sundry Divines of the Vicinity, with power to 
the Governor, Lieut. Governor and Council of the country, to act as overseers or visitors 
of the same, and the Pres. and Vice Pres. have the ordinary and immediate care and 
government thereof, and they with the three Tutors or Fellows, instruct the students in 
the liberal Arts and Sciences in the rudiments of Divinity, who after a trial of their pro- 
ficiency are promoted to the several Degree of Batchelor and Master of Arts, and Batch- 
elor and Doctor in Divinity at or on acommencement day held yearly in the month of 
July, and the said Coliedges are maintained partly by the yearly income arising from 
the endowments and donations and partly by a tax or rate levied by order of the General 
Assembly of the Country upon the whole province of the Massachusetts Bay. And I also 
find that the said Henry Dally in his last Will makes mention of a schedule to be written 
with his own hand, sealed with his seal and affixed to his said will, thereby giving a par- 
ticular of his personal estate with remark of what might prove good and what doubtfu- 
or desperate, and upon looking into the said Schedule not now nor at the time of his death 
remaining aflixed to his said will amongst the particulars therein contained, I find the 
words, viz. :— 

Item my Uncle Edward Hopkins’ estate in New England, in debtor to me for fifty six Tuns 
of Salt, carried thither from Anguilla, for which I paid here in London, besides the 
freight and seamen’s wages discharged by me since my Uncle’s death. That Estate is 
likewise debtor to me for seven horses at £14 per horse. This as it has been, so I fear it 
will be, very troublesome, for which the Defendants Mr. Knighton and Mrs. Fitch insist 
to have an allowance, and further insist to have the interest of the said five hundred 
pounds continued to them from the said seventeenth of June, One Thousand six hundred 
ninety andnine, All whichI humbly submit to the Judgment of the Honourable Court. 
Thomas Gerry —as in and by the said Report remaining fyled with the register of this 
Court, relation being thereunto had, doth and may more fully and at large appear. 

Now the said cause coming to be further heard upon the said Master’s Report this 
present seventh day of March, in the ninth year of her now Majestye’s reign, before the 
Right Honourable the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Great Britain. 

In the presence of the Counsel, learned on both sides upon opening and debating the 
matter, and hearing the Master’s Report, the decretal order and the Will of the said 
Edward Hopkins read, and what could be alledged by counsel on all sides. This Court 
doth think fitt and so Order and Decree, and it is therefore on this present Wednesday 
the said seventh day of March, in the Ninth year of the reigne of our most Gracious 
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Sovereign Lady Anne by the grace of God of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Queen 
Defender of the Faith, &c., andin the year of our Lord One Thousand seven hundred 
and ten, by the Right Honourable Sr. Symon Harcourt, Knight, Lord keeper of the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, and by the high and Honourable Court of chancery and the power 
and authority thereof. 

Ordered, Adjudged and Decreed that the Defendant Exton do within three 
months bring before the said Master the sum of Five hundred pounds, with Interest for 
the same, at the rate of five pounds per centum per annum, from six months after the 
death of the said Anne Hopkins. Butif the Defendant Exton shall not bring the said 
sum of five hundred pounds with such Interest as aforesaid within three months, then he 
is to pay six pounds per centum per annum for the said sum of five hundred pounds 
and when the said money shall be so brought before the said Master. Itis ordered and 
decreed that the same be by the approbation of the said Master laid out in a purchase of 
Lands in New England, in the names of the Corporation for the propagation of the Gos- 
pell, but the Trust is to be declared in the Deeds to be for the benefitt of the Colledge and 
Grammar School at Cambridge, in New England, according to the several proportions 
they shall be entitled unto, and the partyes concerned are to attend the Attorney General 
who is to consider and certify what he thinks proper to be for the benefit of the Colledge 
and what for the benefit of the School, and in the meantime, untill a purchase can be 
found out, the said money is to be placed out at Interest on Government Security, for the 
benefitt of the said Charity, and the said Master is to proceed to Tax and carry on the 
Costs according to the former order. 

And Whereas by a subsequent Order of the Twentyeth of March, One Thousand seven 
hundred and ten, upon the Petition of Henry Newman, Esq., on behalf of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard Colledge aforesaid, and upon hearing Council on that petition for 
the said President and Fellows and for the Corporation for propagation of the Gospell in 
New England, his Lordship ordered that the said money should be vested in a purchase 
of Lands in New Eng., to be approved by the said Master unless the severall partyes 
concerned should propose to Mr. Attorney General some other more advantageous way 
for laying out the same for perpetuating the said Charity both for the Grammar School 
and Colledge, and the partys concerned for the Grammar School and for the Colledge 
were to name proper persons to Mr, Attorney General, to be Trustees for the said Charity 
and Mr. Attorney General was tocertify the same, and whether the purchase be most 
proper to be made in the name of the Corporation for the propagation of ye Gospell in 
New England or in the name of the President and Yellows of Harvard Colledge, or in 
the names of such other persons who should be named Trustees to Mr. Attorney General 
as aforesaid, and upon such Certificates his Lordship would make such further order as 
should be just. In Pursuance of which said order of the seventh of March, One Thous- 
and seven hundred and Ten, the said Master made and certified his Reports unto this 
Court in the words following, viz.: Dat. Quinto Die — February, One thousand seven hun- 
dred and eleven, Inter attorney General Quer :— Everard Exton Gen. Georgin Knighton, 
Patience Fitch & Philippa Coleman, Defendants. 

In Pursuance of an order of the seventh day of March nom, Anne Rue made upon the 
hearing of this cause, I have been several times attended by the Sollictors on both sides, 
and the principal sume of five hundred pounds, together with the Interest thereof, 
amounting in all to Eight hundred pounds, having, according to the direction of the said 
order, been brought before me by the Defendant Exton, I have placed out at Interest, for 
the benefit of the Charity in Question, the sum of Seven hundred pounds, part thereof 
on the fourteenth four shillings aid granted to her Majesty for the service of 
the year One Thousand seven hundred and Eleven, within the first Fourteeen hundred 
Thousand pounds according to ye course of payment in the Excheq. as by two several 
Tallys and orders for the same, marked No. Two Thousand six hundred eighty four, for 
three hundred pounds now remaining in my custody, appear on which said Tallys and 
orders, there was due for Interest to the tenth of December last, being the day the same 
was purchased, the sume of sixteen pounds sixteen shillings and eight pence, which, 
with the said Seven hundred pounds principal money, made in all paid by me out of the 
Eight hundred pounds brought before me as aforesaid, the sum of Seven hundred and 
sixteen pounds, sixteen shillings and eight pence. All whichI humbly certify and sub- 
mit to the judgement of this Honourable Court. Thomas Gerry. And in pursuance of 
the said orders of the seventh and of the twentyeth of March, One thousand seven hun- 
dred and ten, her Majestye’s said Attorney General made and certifyed his Report 
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unto this court in the words or to the effect following viz: Inter Attorney Genl. Rue 
Quer. Everard Exton & al. Defendants. In Pursuance of an order made in this 
cause the seventh day of March, One Thousand seven hundred and ten, touching a Legacy 
of five hundred pounds and Interest for the same, bequeathed by the last Will and Testa- 
ment of Edward Hopkins, for the breeding up of Youth in the way of Learning for the 
publick service both at the Grammar School and Colledge at Cambridge in New England, 
called Harvard Colledge, and by the same order decreed to be laid out in purchase of 
Lands in New England in the names of the Corporation for the propagation of ye Gospell. 
In trust for the benefit of the said Colledge and Grammar School according to the severall 
proportions they should be entitled unto, and whereby the partyes concerned were 
directed to attend her Majesty’s Attorney Genl. who was to certify what he thought 
proper to be for the benefit of the Colledge and what for the benefit of the School, and 
also in pursuance of a subsequent order of the Twentyeth of March, One Thousand seven 
hundred and ten, whereby it was ordered that the said money be invested in the purchase 
Of Land in New England, to be approved by a Master, unless the several partys con- 
cerned should propose to the Attorney Genl. some advantageous way of laying out the 
same for perpetuating the said Charity both for the Grammar School and Colledge, and 
the partyes interested for the Grammar School were to name proper persons to the 
Attorney General to be Trustees for the said Charity, and Mr. Attorney General was to 
certify the same—and whether the purchase be most proper to be made in the name of 
the Corporation for the propogation of the Gospell in New England, or in the name of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Colledge, or in ye name of such other persons who 
should be so named Trustees as aforesaid. I have been attended by the Agents of the 
Corporation for propagating the Gospel in New England and parts adjacent in America, 
and also by Jeremy Dummer, agent for New England, and who appears on behalf of the 
said School, and Henry Newman, agent for Harvard Colledge at Cambridge, and the said 
Corporation for propagating the Gospell doe not insist that the purchase made with the 
said money shall be in the name of ye corporation, and ye other partyes desire that the 
purchase may not be made in the name of said corporation, but that the money may be 
invested in Lands in New Eng., that the purchase made in the names of the several 
Inhabitants of New England hereinafter named, viz.: Joseph Dudley, William Taylor, 
Isaac Addington, Waitstill Winthrop, Samuel Sewall, Eliachim Hutchinson, Peter Ser- 
geant, Penn Townsend, Edward Bromfield, John Higginson, Simon Stoddard, Esq., 
Increase Mather, Doctor in Divinity, Cotton Mather, Doctor in Divinity, John Leverett, 
president of Harvard Colledge, Jeremy Dummer, John Burrill, Thomas Brattle, Esq., 
William Brattle, minister of Cambridge, Nehimiah Walter, minister of Roxbury, Daniel 
Oliver, Thomas Fitch, merchants at Boston. And I do approve thereof, and the said 
Jeremy Dummer & Henry Newman have proposed and agreed that three fourth parts of 
the said Principal and Interest be for the benefit of the said Harvard Colledge and the 
other fourth part thereof be for the said Grammar School at Cambridge in New England, 
which proportion I also approve of. And they have also proposed several Rules and 
Orders for Government of the said Charity, against which I have no objection, if this 
Honourable Court shall approve thereof. And that they may be inserted in the Deed of 
purchase, which consent and proposals are contained in the paper annexed to this my 
Report, signed as well on the behalf of the said Corporation as by the said Jeremy Dum- 
mer and Henry Newman. Dat. this Eighteenth day of December, One Thousand seven 
hundred and twelve.— Edward Northey. 

The Lord keeper having referred the partys concerned in recovering Mr. Hopkins’s 
Legacy of five hundred pounds with the Interest, three hundred pounds, making in the 
whole Eight hundred pounds, given to pious uses in New England, to the opinion of the 
Attorney General, for the distribution of the said Charity and other matters relating 
thereto mentioned in his Lordship’s order. All partyes concerned have agreed humbly to 
propose to Mr. Attorney General that three fourths of the said Eight hundred pounds 
and the produce thereof be for the benefit of Harvard College at Cambridge in the 
province of Massachusetts Bay in New England, for bringing up students in Divinity for 
the service of the country, and that the other fourth part and the produce thereof be for 
the benefit of the Grammar School at the Town of Cambridge, for the bringing up of 
youth to be said Colledge. That the said Eight hundred pounds be vested in a pur- 
chase of houses or Land in the said Province. To the end that the rents and profits 
thereof may be perpetuated to the benefit of said Colledge and School in proportion as 
above mentioned, and that the purchase be made in the names of following, viz.: Joseph 
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Dudley, William Taylor, Isaac Addington, Waitstill Winthrop, Samuel Sewall, Eliachim 
Hutchinson, Peter Sergeant, Penn Townsend, Edward Bromfield, John Higginson, Simon 
Stoddard, Esq., Increase Mather, Doctor in Divinity, John Leverett, President of Harvard 
College, Jeremy Dummer, John Burrill, Thomas Brattle, Esq., William Brattle, minister 
of Cambridge, Nehemiah Walter, minister of Roxbury, Daniel Oliver, Thomas Fitch, 
merchants at Boston, and that the said Trustees be obliged to meet yearly, the first 
Tuesday in May, at such place as they shall agree upon, to consider on the affairs of their 
trust and at other times pro Re nata, as the Treasurer shall give notice. That Samuel 
Sewall, Esq., be Treas. for the first year to commence from the first Thursday in May, 
after the first meeting of the said Trustees, that seven and not less of ye said Trustees 
make a Quorum to do business, all of them being duly warned that whenever any 
of ye Trustees dye or remove out of the province, the remaining Trustees being 
not less than seven, be empowered to choose such persons to compleat their 
number as a majority of them shall agree upon. That three fourth parts of the 
Charity proposed to be appropriated to the Colledge be for ye encouragement of four 
Bachelors of Art, to reside at the Colledge and perform publick exercises in Theology in 
such manner as shall be approved by the President and Corporation of the Colledge. 
That if four Bachelors of Art whose circumstances may require such Charitable assist- 
ance shall not be found at one time to accept thereof, it be in ye power of ye Corporation 
of ye Colledge aforesaid, to apply it in the same proportion among the Masters of Art 
that shall reside at Colledge. That no Master or Bachelor of Art shall enjoy the propor- 
tion or any part of said Charity for more than the space of five years. That no Master or 
Bachelor receiving any of the publick money, shall be entitled to any part of this charity. 
That every Master of Art or Bachelor of Art who shall be entitled to receive part of this 
Charity, shall be obliged to pay after the rate of two shillings on the pound for what he 
shall so receive, to the Treasurer of ye Colledge for the time being, towards a fund for ye 
use hereafter mentioned. Namely—to Buy Books, and reward the industry of such un- 
dergraduates as shall distinguish themselves by their application to their studies, as the 
President for ye time being shall think proper, and that in the Election of Bachelors of 
Art to receive the benefit of this Charity, regard be first had to such undergraduates as 
shall by their industry have obtained a reward as aforesaid. As tothe Grammar School, 
*tis our humble opinion that the aforesaid quarter part proposed to be appropriated to it, 
be given entirely to the Master of Cambridge School. In consideration of his instruct- 
ing in Grammar Learning five Boys who shall be nominated by the President and Fellows 
of Harvard Colledge, and the minister of Cambridge for the time being, and that the said 
President and Fellows and minister, or any three of them, be visitors of the said School, 
to see that so many children are taught, and every year, the week before the commence- 
ment, the Boys who shall receive the benefit of this Charity, shall give proof of their pro- 
ficiency in Learning — at such hour and place as the Visitors aforesaid shall think fit to 
appoint. All which is most humbly submitted by ye honour’s most obedient humble ser- 
vants. Signed by order of the Company for propagating the Gospell in New England 
and parts adjacent in America. Wm. Ashurst, Governor; John Gunston, Treas. ; John 
Clark, Clerk ; Jeremy Dummer, Agent for New England ; Henry Newman, agent for 
Harvard Colledge, at Cambridge in New England, and as in and by the said severall 
orders and Reports, all remaining fyled and entered with the Register of this Court, may 
more atlarge appear. And by an order of the Twentyeth of December, One Thousand 
seven hundred and twelve. It was ordered that the said Report, and all the words and 
things therein contained should stand ratified and confirmed by the Ord. Authority and 
Decree of this court to be observed and performed by all partyes thereto according to the 
Tenure and true meaning thereof, unless the partyes concerned having notice thereof, 
should within eight days after such notice, shew unto this court good cause to ye con- 
trary, and now upon opening of the matter this present day unto this court by the com- 
plainant’s counsell, and forasmuch as due notice was given of the said order of the 
Twentyeth of December last to all partyes, except the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College at Cambridge in New England, as by affidavit appears, and that no exceptions are 
taken to the said Master Attorney General’s Report, as by the said Registrar’s certificate 
appears. This court doth think fitt and accordingly it is this present day (that is to say), 
on Thursday, the Twenty-ninth day of January, in the Eleventh year of the reigne of our 
Most Gracious sovereign Lady Anne, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Queen Defendant of the Faith, &c. By the Right Honourable Symon Lord Har- 
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court, Baron of Stanton — Harcourt, Lord keeper of the Great Seal of Great Britain, and 
by the power and authority of the High and Honourable Court of Chancery, Ordered and 
Adjudged and Decreed that the said order of the twentyeth of December last, be and the 
same is hereby made absolute, Mr. Melmoth of Counsell for ye said President and Fellows 
of this Colledge consenting thereto. 


March 19th, 1712. 
Harcourt Cs. 
I, TREVOR. 
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Copy of the Act of 1839 in Regard to the Hopkins Fund. 


The following is the act to authorize the Trustees of the Charity of Edward Hopkins to 
establish a Classical School in the town of Cambridge. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

SECTION 1. The trustees of the charity of Edward Hopkins are hereby authorized to 
establish, in the town of Cambridge, a classical school, the main object of which shall be 
to prepare boys for admission to Harvard University, and for this purpose, may purchase 
and hold, in their corporate name, a lot of land in said town, and erect thereon suitable 
buildings, the whole costs of which shall not exceed ten thousand dollars. 

SrctT. 2. The visitation of said school, and the right and authority to appoint instruc- 
tors and make and ordain suitable rules and by-laws for the government thereof, shall be 
vested in the president and fellows of Harvard College, the minister of the First Church 
in Cambridge, and the chairmen of the selectmen and school committee of said town. 

SrctT. 3. The said trustees, the visitors of said school, and the instructors thereof, shall 
receive into the same when established, and admit to all its benefits, privileges and advan- 
tages, free of expense, any number of boys, not exceeding nine, at any time belonging to 
the town of Cambridge or elsewhere, who, being suitably qualified, shall be selected and 
presented for admission thereto by the school committee of said town. 

SrcT, 4, The said trustees are hereby authorized to apply one fourth part of the net in- 
come of their funds to the support of said school, so long as the same shall continue to 
be maintained in said town, and shall, during that time, be exempted from all obligations 
to pay any portion of said income to any other school in said town or the master thereof; 
provided, however, if the said school shall not be established within two years after the 
passage of this act, or shall, at any time thereafter, cease to be supported in said town, as 
is herein provided, the said trustees shall annually pay over the said fourth part of the 
net income of their funds to the treasurer of the town of Cambridge, on condition that 
the said town of Cambridge shall provide and maintain a school, and perform and comply 
with the other duties and provisions contained in the next section of this act. 

Sect. 5. The town of Cambridge shall annually apply so much of said income, as may 
at any time hereafter be paid to the treasurer thereof, in pursuance of the proviso con- 
tained in the preceding section of this act, to the instruction of nine boys in the learning 
requisite for admission to Harvard University; the said instruction to be furnished in a 
public school in said town, the instructor of which shall be at all times competent to give 
such instruction; and said town shall, so long as said income shall continue to be paid, 
receive into said school, and admit to all the benefits, privileges and advantages thereof, 
free of expense, any number of boys not exceeding nine at any time, who, being properly 
qualified, shall be selected and presented for admission thereto, by the president and fel- 
jows of Harvard College, and the minister of the First Church in Cambridge, who shall 
be the visitors of said school for the purpose of seeing that the duties and provisions in 
this section are duly complied with and performed. 

Srocr.6. The said trustees are hereby authorized to pay annually to the treasurer of 
Harvard College, one tenth part of that portion of their income, which is appropriated 
for the benefit of theological students to be applied for the purchase of books, as a reward 
to meritorious under-graduates, without regard to the number of theological students 
who may be assisted by this charity. (April 10, 1839.) 
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Agreement between City of Cambridge and Trustees of Hopkins 
Funds, 1854. 


The Committee on the subject of the ‘‘ Hopkins Fund” reported an agreement between 
the Trustees of said Fund and the City, which was ratified and confirmed by this Board, 
to wit:— 

The following agreement and contract is entered into this day between the Trustees of 
the Charity of Edward Hopkins, on the one part, and the City of Cambridge, on the other 
part. 

Furst. The Trustees of the Charity of Edward Hopkins agree, that the Hopkins Classi- 
cal School, established in pursuance of an Act of the Legislature, passed April 10th, 1839, 
be discontinued for the present, as provided for in the fourth and fifth sections of said 
act, and that such part of the income of the Hopkins Fund as has been heretofore appro- 
priated to the support of the said Hopkins Classical School, shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the City of Cambridge, as provided for and directed by said Act. 

Secondly. The City of Cambridge, on their part, agree that the money, thus paid over 
by the said Trustees of the Hopkins Charity to the City Treasurer, shall be subject to the 
order of the School Committee of said City, to be by them appropriated exclusively to 
the improvement of the means of Classical instruction in the High School under their 
charge. The understanding and agreement between the parties is, that the money thus 
derived from the Hopkins Fund, shall be considered as so much added to the provisions 
already made by the City for said High School, and that the benefits of the same are to 
accrue exclusively to boys in said school, preparing to enter College. 

Thirdly. Itis also understood and agreed, in conformity with the fifth section of the 
Act before cited, that the City of Cambridge, so long, as said portion of the income of the 
Hopkins Fund is paid into the City Treasury, as aforesaid, shall receive into said High 
School, and admit to all the privileges and advantages thereof, free of expense, any num- 
ber of boys, not exceeding nine at any time, who being properly qualified shall be selected 
and presented for admission thereto by the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
and the minister of the First Church in Cambridge; and the said President and Fellows 
of Harvard College and the minister of the First Church in Cambridge, as provided in the 
Act aforesaid, shall be the visitors of said High School, for the purpose of seeing that the 
terms and conditions of this agreement are duly complied with and fulfilled, 

Lastly. Furthermore it is understood and agreed between the parties to this contract, 
that the Trustees of the Charity of Edward Hopkins reserve the right to reopen the Hop - 
kins Classical School whenever they shall see fit, and to apply the income of this Fund to 
its support as heretofore, and that in that event the City of Cambridge will release the 
said Trustees from all liability to pay over any part of the income of said Fund for the 
use of any other school in said City, or the master thereof, so long as the said Hopkins 
Classical School shall be maintained and conducted according to the provisions of the 
Act before mentioned. In testimony of this agreement and contract, entered into August 
28th, 1854, we the Committees severally representing the two contracting parties, do here- 
unto subscribe our names,— James Walker, Sidney Willard, William Newell, Committee 
of the Trustees of the Hopkins Charity.— Abraham Edwards, William A. Saunders, 
Henry S. Hills, H M. Chamberlain, Committee on behalf of the City Government of 
Cambridge. 
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OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge :— 


I RESPECTFULLY submit the following as my report for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1885, it being my eleventh report, and the 
seventeenth of the series of annual reports of the Superintendent 
of Public Schools. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


I, — POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State censusfor1885 . .. . 59,660 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of 
age, May 1, 1885, as reported by the Truant-Officers .. . 10,957 


II. —SCHOOLS. 


1 High School, with fourteen separate rooms. 

8 Grammar Schools, with ninety-seven separate rooms. 
24 Primary Schools, with ninety-six separate rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two separate rooms. 

4 Evening Schools, with four separate rooms. 
WwW nope number of: Day Behoola heya AL i at Fei ale 33 
Whole number of separaterooms ........6+e6-e 207 


III. — SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


For the High School . 1 
For the Grammar Schools beth bn sis. WA eee ath bacon ae 8 
For both Grammar and Primary Schools. ........ 5 
PE CGR REIN AEF EMUOOTE yam ial as) ao aN they Vinee ROM U8 ore 18 
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ITV. — TEACHERS. 


INUMbeL/OL) Leachers in High SCHOO). 2. ke ew es 15 
Male teachers, 6; female teachers, 9. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools. . ....... 110 
Male teachers, 11; female teachers, 99. 
Number of teachersin Primary Schools ... . Ad ye 97 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 1884-5 . aK 6 
Average number of teachers in Evening Schools, 1884-5. . . 19 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including the teacher 
of Music and the teacher of Drawing! . . ALY 224 
Number of teachers who have attended Normal Schools . Soike 139 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 122 


V. —PUupPILS. 


Attendance at all the Day Schools, 1881 to 1885. 


wear, | Rogagisenc™*| A°araeE Ase] ALGIGnS” loc Keston 
1881 8,912 7,484 6,'759 91.0 
1882 9,895 7,898 7,231 91.5 
1883 9,691 8,194 7,523 91.8 
1884 9,982 8,414 7,'768 92.2 
1885 10,213 8,650 7,915 91.5 


Attendance at the High School, 1881 to 1885. 


Wear (i oueriarcd: wil Gh beloigingy ih: pasendances, ia8 Aiemdaie, 
1881 484 430 403 93.7 
1882 460 426 408 94.6 
1883 438 396 875 94.6 
1884 452 398 377 94.7 
1885 499 462 434 94.0 


1 Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as eight teach- 
ers; the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of regular 
teachers, 
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Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1881 to 1885. 


Number of Pupils | Average Number| Average Dail Per cent 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1881 4,039 3,572 3,309 92.6 
1882 4,147 3,627 3,360 92.6 
1883 4,186 3,728 3,462 92.8 
1884 4,363 3,848 3,593 93.3 
1885 4,562 4,119 3,816 92.6 


Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1881 to 1885. 


SEES SERRA TOE SS a easy a peste lemony Ouse 
1881 4,369 3,418 3,033 88.7 
1882 4,775 3,834 3,456 90.1 
1883 5,067 4,070 3,686 90.5 
1884 5,167 4,168 3,798 90.9 
1885 5,152 4,069 3,664 90.0 


Number of Pupils Graduated from, and Admitted to, the High 
School and the Grammar Schools, 1881 to 1885. 


Coe 01) rttapae lode se adit Rt ae ered INCEST 
1881 87 150 238 771 
1882 67 145 226 815 
1883 70 172 251 958 
1884 715 206 314 1,042 
1885 72 239 803 1,103 


Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Schools with the 
Average Attendance, 1884-85. 


Number of Pupils . . 355. Average Attendance . . 140, 
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Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 
with the Average Attendance, 1881 to 1885. 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
159 153 159 212 223 
67 66 89 104 110 


Number of Pupils over Fifteen Years of Age belonging to the 
Day Schools on the First of May, 1881 to 1885. 


1881. 1882. 1883. | 1884. 1885. 


507 528 586 | 668 695 


Number of Pupils in the Private Schoolsin Cambridge, in- 
cluding the Parochial School, 1881 to 1885. 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1835. 


—_—_— | | SD 


1,748 1,752 1,844 1,869 1,865 


Table Showing the Number in each Course in the High School, 
December, 1885. 


Vear. Classical |Full English} Commercial | Number of 


Course. Course. Course. Divisions. 
Hib hacl hg Maratha 1) aa Ut 25 1 
OOM ED 54) 4u fils tee tae 19 38 3 
bh be OR AL OR aU gr 35 48 + 
BOCONC cai shia itis ean 118 20 6 
OTR ith rie Levi aaa 166 64 10 


[For the first two years the Classical Course is identical with the Full English Course. 
The Commercial Course is one of two years only, and is confined wholly to English 
studies.] 
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Table showing the Number in each Year of Attendance in the 
High Schools, December, 1885. 


Year. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
2 rivhiag 4 1 eet SAP ay ha tiss 18 7 25 045 
Pe OUIELI Maes roel Shieh tt he 21 35 56 105 
TT ie laa ak Ag. Ab hye 36 47 83 LOT 
POCUTIITY Pa ketene ith tikes 55 83 138 259 
ULES UME IU TON hohe oie lore 103 127 230 433 
AGA ONDE ae tal BNA a 233 299 532 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1885. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. | Per Cent. 
Lye cy 9) en PRI ie es a 129 169 298 .064 
PARROTT RN havi is st ai ean well, 244 249 493 .105 
(LST SA eee VE 319 343 662 2143 
(Oe bee eR a Ped 439 476 915 .196 
Lis ha Au Neo aie Bed i ia 474. 504 978 .210 
aT SY a is Oe 658 656 1,314 .282 
VETEELLE A Sa eon Gani LN i, 2,263 2,397 4,660 


Table showing the number of pupils in each Class in the 
Primary Schools, December, 1885. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
oy | AO ae ke Mai i 8 a 608 613 1,221 274 
OTT Us UE AN 654 628 1,282 .287 


71 CET 8 Pie alee SR NS 1,016 940 1,956 438 


AYER Yello SAINT AREY eo de 2,278 2,181 4,459 
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Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant- 
Officers, May, 1885. 


(The statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to ascertain the names 
and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first day 
of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years. ] 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen . . . : 10,957 
Number in Public Schools ae years old or more, ‘but less than 

BELSOD oN ee 8,622 
Number in Private Schools five years old ¢ or more, put less than 

HILO § yeh 1,335 
Number not attending school five years old or more, ‘but less 

than eight). .))). 587 
Number not attending school eight years old or more, ‘but less 

than fourteen ... 201 
Number not attending school fourteen. years old or more, but 

less than fifteen ... 212 
Whole number not attending school five years old or more, but 

less than fifteen .. . ; 1,000 
Number in the city five years old o or more, “put less than s Bier 892 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than four- 

(Moray UR ARN CUTAN Lo yar Me gTN TOLER ARS « rghiearas Men Near CUO) PLease rag ia 6,858 


VI. — FINANCES. 


Cost of instruction in Day Schools. . ...... .. #£$158,640.18 
BY GOMOR Te COOK SGT BUIDITON uni geek ee BE tl ee re! Ok 14,908.47 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools ......... 596.47 
Cost of Evening Drawing Schools . . ........ 933.15 
COST ULV OLLIE SeCTOOIS | hnete min. a ois teal wt og thet 1,683.52 
Care and repairs of school-houses . . . car en 32,661.02 
Amount expended on Webster Bhildol natise to Dee. faded 12) 11,589.01 
Amount expended for Latin school-house to.Dee. 1... 6,500.00 

Total expenditures for all school purposes .. . . . $227,511.77 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($777.20) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($326.75) actual cost 

of the schools tothe city ... . liste feel tail BIG MY 7 eae 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, ead 1885 . . $55,346,555.00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 

1b A LD at REDD ADS LPS RE ae IEE OVE ty AC ALY 2 fa .004 
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Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1885. 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Whole Cost. 


$164,818.00 


151,946.65 
136,491.20 
132,570.49 
130,371.75 
132,501.10 
137,328.55 
144,457.60 
152,290.62 
158,640.13 


Average Number 


of 


upils. 


7,066 
7,139 
7,028 
6,957 
7,175 
7,434 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, and truant-officers.] 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23.32 
21.28 
19.42 
19.05 
18.17 
17.82 
17.38 
17.63 
18.09 
18,33 


Cost of the Day Schools, 1875 to 1885. 


(The expenditures for new school-houses and new furniture are not included.] 


Year. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1884 
1885 


Whole Cost. 


$212, 960.72 
200,894.09 
180,974.36 
162,437.77 
158,196.21 
153,967.56 
158,282.84 
166,230.52 
177,149.93 
203,234.56 
206,806.09 


Average Number 


of 


upils. 


7,167 
7,066 
7,189 
7,028 
6,957 
7,175 
1,484 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 


Cost per Pupil. 


$29.71 
28.43 
25.35 
23.11 
22.73 
21.45 
21.29 
21.04 
21.62 
24,15 
23.90 
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Statistics taken from the Forty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 23 ; towns, 324 . 

Number of public schools 

Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during 
the year ‘ 

Number of persons over r fifteen. years of age attending the 
public schools . ; 

Number of persons employed a as teachers in the public 
schools during the year : men, 1,061; women, 8,460 ; 
total ‘ 

Number of teachers who have graduated from ‘Normal 
Schools 

Average number of months the public ‘schools have been 
kept for the entire year 

Number of High Schools . : 

Number of teachers in High Schools 

Number of pupils in High Schools : 

Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive of 
the expense of school buildings 

- Cost of new school-houses, permanent improvements, and 
ordinary repairs . 

Entire expenditure for public school purposes . bis 

Amount of the Massachusetts School Fund, Dec. 31, 1885 


Special Institutions. 


In addition to the amount paid for public schools, 


“setts expended in 1885:— 


For the deaf mutes . 
LG. 
ef feeble-minded . : 
‘« children of the Primary School, at Monson. 
‘¢ boys at the Lyman School for Boys, at West- 
borough . 
‘* girls at the State Industrial ‘School, ‘at Lancaster 


347 
6,447 


339, 714 


25,498 


9,521 
2,392 


9.4 
294 
644 
20,489 


$5, 631,584.62 


$1, 388,845.38 
$7, 020,430.00 
$2,710,241.30 


Massachu- 


$32,070.41 
30,000.00 
11,188.41 
55,446.56 


29,314.21 
17,041.92 


The Commonwealth has provided for its deaf-mute benefi- 
elaries at the same institutions as in past years, —the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn., the Clarke Institution at North- 
ampton, Mass., and the Horace Mann School at Boston, —pay- 
ing pro rata for the care and instruction of those whom it sends. 
At the present time the State has about two hundred benefi- 
claries in these institutions, and in the Perkins Institute for the 


Blind seventy-four. 
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A Graduated Table in which the Cities in the State are nur 
merically arranged according to the Percentage of their Taz- 
able Property appropriated to the Support of Public Schools 


for the year 1884-85. 


gs 3 3 tae 26 23 as 
3 sagee |e Saee2 
a eegse (7 eee 
0's CITIES. mao SS mnG CITIES. ae BS 
ZF Sa2geq || $F S238 
So, Resrag || Se. Bapeag 
.32 pSteee | 8g ESS eee 
he faeroak es aan gesoadk 
1 | Gloucester $.004-30 13 | Holyoke. i $.002-99 
2 | Haverhill 4-03 14 | Newburyport 2-94. 
3 | Waltham 4-01 15 | Taunton : 2-86 
40) ayn... 3-40 16 | Brockton 2-84 
5 | Somerville 3-33 17 |Salem.. 2-78 
6 | Worcester 3-33 18 | Fall River 2-73 
7 |Malden . 3-30 19 |Lowell . 2-70 
8 | Fitchburg 3-17 20 | Springfield 2-68 
9 | Newton. 3-16 21 |Lawrence . 2-66 
10 | Cambridge 3-14 22 | New Bedford 2-51 
11 | Chelsea. : 3-12 23 | Boston 4 2-01 
12 | Northampton 3-11 
Towns and Cities of Middlesex County. 
1 | Marlborough $.005-47 28 | Framingham $.003-20 
DLN BUICK leas 4-73 29 |Medford .. 3-20 
3 | Stoneham 4-58 30 | Chelmsford . 3-19 
4 | Wakefield. 4-57 31 |Newton . 3-16 
5 | Ashby 4-94 32 | Cambridge 3-14 
6 | Woburn . 4-23 33 | Shirley 2-97 
7 | Arlington. 4-11 34 | Ashland 2-92 
By ea OSOT es i), 4-03 35 | Pepperell . 2-91 
9 | No. Reading. 4-01 36 | Maynard . 2-73 
10 | Waltham. . 4-01 37 | Lowell . 2-70 
11 | Wayland . 3-96 38 |Sherborn . 2-68 
12 | Concord 3-81 39 | Dracut. 2-67 
TESA VOD is) |e 3-64 40 | Everett. . 2-66 
14 | Winchester . . 3-62 41 | Dunstable 2-51 
15 | Tyngsborough . 3-57 42 | Tewksbury 2-49 
16 |Townsend . 3-50 43 | Burlington 2-48 
17 | Westford . 3-50 44 | Watertown . 2-48 
18 | Melrose 37 45 | Weston 2-4) 
19 | Reading .. 3-42 46 |Bedford .. 2-33 
20 | Wilmington . 3-39 47 | Boxborough . 2-24 
21 | Littleton . 3-38 48 | Belmont , 2-22 
22 |Acton .. 3-37 49 | Carlisle 2-15 
23 | Holliston . 3-35 50 | Lincoln 2-08 
24 | Hopkinton 3-34 51 | Sudbury 2-05 
25 | Somerville 3-383 52 | Billerica 1-89 
26 | Malden 3-30 53 | Stow 1-88 
27 | Lexington 3-25 54 | Groton 1-86 
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School-Houses and School Lots. 


Number Appraised | q; Appraised | Total Value 
School-houses. | of School- | Value of | S$i2@ Of Lots,) ““vaine of Buildings 


rooms, Buildings, |S4uare feet.) oF Tots. and Lots. 
High School......... 10 $35,000 37,828 $24,000 $59,000 
Latin School........ 6 11,000 10,249 4,000 15,000 
MATistom seed eles sic 12 25,000 15,193 7,600 32,600 
Corlettinyaiies. ecccce 2 2,700 10,000 800 3,500 
IArVar’ wowe tess inicles 16 45,000 20,494 13,000 58,000 
PULGTAI Ce oe ve elles crete 9 16,000 10,000 6,000 22,000 
Shepard scsi tess loss 11 25,000 14,755 10,000 35,000 
Thorndike ........ 5 12 25,000 10,027 10,000 35,000 
Washington......... 12 25,000 14,951 11,000 36,000 
Webster. ....c.cccees 16 45,000 25,839 8,000 53,000 
Wellington. ........ 7 17,000 18,870 5,000 22,000 
Agassiz......... olelat ers rf 18,000 19,689 6,000 24,000 
Boardman .......... 8 15,000 10,018 5,000 20,000 
Bridgecies ic say 1 1,600 4,646 1,800 3,400 
Cushing............. 2 3,800 14,788 1,200 5,000 
1 EY: oe WU PH AAA 4 3,000 14,317 7,000 10,000 
Dunster...... sake cet 4 3,500 10,000 2,500 6,000 
elton seasyeaele at os ee 4 8,000 15,090 5,000 13,000 
GFADNOGGS. oes ich ee fe be 4 4,000 8,802 2,700 6,700 
ATOTOEE eGlale ets niceties 12 20,000 9,900 5,000 25,000 
Holmes ie vs kl cte sess £ 5,000 11,182 4,500 9,500 
Lassell....... eee bs f 7,500 10,000 1,500 9,000 
OWL se ctee te ae epee 4 9,500 12,033 2,500 12,000 
IMRSON ec ices valet ate 2 2,500 10,000 7,500 10,000 
OGIS Galle sale slehie dt f 8 10,000 8,270 4,000 14,000 
Quincy..... Baie elelcid 2 9,000 8,469 5,000 14,000 
MOOG oben'doa cinisle saws 4 4,600 12,000 2,400 7,000 
Riverside.......... i}, 4 5,000 11,198 4,500 9,500 
Sargent ......... 4 4,500 9,995 6,500 11,000 
BLGATHS ses wee te ses 4 4,000 10,050 6,500 10,500 j 
Marbeleoks. csedeeie 4 9,500 19,500 2,000 11,500 
Wiliard.es.s Costs 12 25,000 20,079 6,000 31,000 
Wands elev cseue tees 4 5,000 14,346 3,600 8,600 


Total... coccsese 219 $449,700 452,578 $192,100 $641,800 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 231; in the average number belonging, 236; in the 
average daily attendance, 152; while in the per cent of atten- 
dance, there has been a decrease of seven-tenths of one per cent. 
The number belonging to the schools in December, 1884, was 
9,062; in December, 1885, 9,651; an increase for the year of 589. 

In the cost of instruction, which is made up of the salaries of 
the teachers, Superintendent, and truant-officers, the increase is 
about $6,000, the increase per pupil being 24 cents. For six 
years, beginning with 1876, there was an average annual decrease 
of the cost of instruction per pupil of 99 cents; for the past three 
years there has been an average increase of 382 cents. 

The entire cost of the day schools, excluding the expenditure 
for the new school-house, exceeds that of last year by $3,500 ; the 
cost per pupil, however, is less by 25 cents. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, 
there are more than two hundred towns and cities in the State 
which make a larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. 
In a list of the towns and cities, arranged numerically according 
to the percentage of their taxable property appropriated to the 
support of public schools for the year 1884-85, Cambridge is the 
tenth among the twenty-three cities, and the two hundred and 
fourteenth among the three hundred and forty-seven towns and 
cities. Compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our 
county, Cambridge is the thirty-second. In a list of the towns 
and cities of the State, arranged numerically according to the 
sum appropriated for each child between five and fifteen years of 
age, Cambridge is the thirty-fourth. 

I have inserted these statistics relating to the schools of the 
State, because many of our teachers, and of our citizens generally, 
do not see the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 
from which they are taken. 


School Accommodations. 


During the past year the Webster school-house has been en- 
larged by the addition of a wing which will contain, when fin- 
ished, four school-rooms, 31 feet by 30, a master’s room, 14 by 
83, and a hall, 54 by 47, not including the platform. These 
rooms will be occupied as soon as ready, since the Webster 
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school now has four classes occupying rooms in primary build- 
ings, and these classes will be brought back at once to the main 
school. Two of the primary rooms which will be vacated are 
already needed, and in April the third, if not the fourth, will be 
required. 

The Latin school building on Lee street, containing six school- 
rooms and a library room, will be ready for use by the first of 
March. The High school in its two divisions will then be well 
accommodated. The English High school building should be 
thoroughly repaired during the summer vacation. 

Additional school-rooms will be needed the coming year in 
Wards Two and Five. The most economical way for providing 
these is to build a new school-house in Ward Two on land owned 
by the city, and to enlarge the Wyman school-house in Ward 
Five. If a new primary school-house is provided in Ward 
Two, the Gannett building can be used in connection with the 
Wellington to relieve the Allston school. 


School Government: Is Additional Legislation Desirable ? 


At the meeting of the School Committee in April the following 
order was adopted: ‘Ordered, that the Committee on the 
Truant-Officers, with the Superintendent, consider and report to 
this board at a subsequent meeting whether, in their opinion, 
there is any practicable way by which obstinate and refractory 
boys in our Grammar schools can receive instruction by them- 
selves and away from the other scholars.” The committee to 
which this order was referred made report at the meeting in 
October, “that, under the existing laws of the Commonwealth, 
there is no practicable way by which this instruction can be 
given.” 

Such an order as the above would never have been adopted had 
the committee not believed that there were pupils in our schools 
whose conduct and example were injurious to their schoolmates 
and detrimental to the best interests of the schools. 

The real question, therefore, to be considered is the old ques- 
tion, how to deal with wrong-doers, having in mind their good 
and at the same time the good of those affected by them. 

My experience in the schools of Cambridge, first as teacher 
and then as Superintendent, extends over a period of more than 
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thirty years; and during all these years, and doubtless during 
all previous years, the schools have suffered from the presence of 
a few disobedient and defiant pupils. 

In former times such pupils were kept in school by the fre- 
quent use of the rod, but their presence was nevertheless in many 
cases a positive injury. During the past ten or fifteen years tem- 
porary suspension from school has been substituted for the use of 
the rod, with no better results. This class of pupils is and 
always has been a disturbing element in the schools. 

In my first report as Superintendent in 1875, I raised the ques- 
tion “whether an ungraded school might not be established to 
which the few who are the real cause of trouble might be sent.” 
Again in 1878, in referring to the rule of the School Board on 
discipline, I wrote: 

‘Suspension from school should mean to the child more than 
an interview with the Committee or Superintendent: it should 
mean reformation or expulsion. I know it is a serious matter to 
turn a child into the streets, and some better way should be pro- 
vided; but it is also a serious matter to keep him in school when 
his influence is ‘only evil continually.’ It has been truly said 
that ‘the well-behaved majority have rights as well as the disor- 
derly and disobedient few. It cannot be disguised that the 
street and home-training of many boys is in crime rather than 
virtue, in filthiness rather than purity; and parents have a right 
to demand of the community, in assuming the education of their 
children, that they be shielded from the influence of such as 
these.’ ”’ 

At that time I recommended that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the question of opening an ungraded school 
for this class of children. Such a committee was appointed, and 
after considering the question reported the following order, which 
was adopted: ‘Ordered, that a sub-committee of one from each 
ward be appointed, with power to open at such time as they shall 
deem expedient, in some school building centrally located, an un- 
graded school for scholars whose influence on their schoolmates is 
deemed pernicious, or who are refractory and disorderly.” 

The school was never opened. Asa matter of fact, although 
I made the recommendation that such a school be established, 
yet when I came to consider in detail the difficulties to be over- 
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come, and the hindrances to its success, I felt that the school 
would be a failure, and chiefly from the lack of authority to re- 
move the children, if necessary, from the unfavorable influences 
at home. 

It is the universal testimony of teachers that often a single 
scholar by his example and influence seriously interferes with the 
progress of a whole class, and makes it impossible to secure that 
harmony of feeling which is essential to the awakening of the 
best and noblest impulses of our nature. This disturbing element 
should be removed from the schools. How it can best be done 
is a problem involving many difficulties. Each town is now re- 
quired to “ provide a suitable place for the confinement, disci- 
pline and instruction of truants, and of children between seven 
and fifteen years of age who may be found wandering about in 
the streets, or public places therein, having no lawful occupation 
or business, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance.” 

Why should not this law be amended so as to include among 
the classes of children affected by its provisions those who per- 
sistently refuse to comply with the reasonable rules and regula- 
tions of the school? Let us look at the practical working of this 
law, and then consider its probable effect, if amended as sug- 
gested, upon the class of children under consideration. 

Under the truant law habitual truants and absentees from 
school between the ages of seven and fifteen can be committed 
by the court having jurisdiction to any institution of instruction 
provided for the purpose, for a term not exceeding two years. 
In looking over the reports of our truant-officers for five years, I 
find that the average yearly number of truants thus committed 
has been ten and six-tenths, fourteen being the largest number 
in any one year. ‘These facts, however, do not show the full 
value of the law. As I said in my report last year, ‘The im- 
portance of the services of the truant-officers is not to be judged 
by the number of truants brought before the court, or even by 
the number of cases of truancy which have occurred during the 
year; but rather by the number of children now in our schools, 
who, but for the watchful care and personal influence of these 
officers, would be wandering about the streets, exposed to the 
dangers and temptations of a vagrant life.” The wisdom of en- 
acting the truant law is no longer questioned, for the beneficial 
results are too apparent. 
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Were this law changed as proposed, I am confident that 
equally desirable results would be secured under the amendment. 
The number who would receive sentence would be comparatively 
small, but the very existence of the law would be a restraint 
upon every pupil inclined to do wrong, and it would also have a 
salutary effect upon the parents of such children, causing them 
tc codperate more heartily with the teachers in their efforts to 
secure proper respect and obedience. 

The new law should not be too rigid in its requirements. No 
parent should be compelled to send his child to this school if he 
prefers to send him to a private school approved by the School 
Committee. Discretionary powers should be granted in the 
management of the school. Scholars showing a good spirit for a 
proper length of time, truants as well as others, might be allowed 
to live at home on condition that their attendance were regular, 
and their deportment satisfactory ; they might even be returned 
on probation to the schools from which they came. 

All the arrangements and appointments of this school should 
be of the best character. Everything should be done to make it 
both efficient and attractive. ‘The name even should not be sug- 
gestive of the character of the scholars who attend it. In ad- 
dition to the regular course of study, instruction should be given 
in manual training. Many a boy who takes but little interest in 
his books will become enthusiastic in the use of tools, and then 
it is comparatively easy for the skillful teacher to interest him 
in his studies, at least in such as are most intimately related to 
the work which he has already begun to enjoy. 

The cost of the school would be a consideration, but where 
truant schools are now established the additional expense would 
not be in proportion to the increase in the number of pupils; 
and when we take into account the loss of time on the part of 
teachers, and the interruptions to school work now caused by 
this class of pupils, it may be found that their removal will make 
it possible to increase the average number of pupils to a teacher, 
so as to leave the total expenditure for schools unchanged. But 
even should there be an increase of a few thousand dollars in the 
cost of the schools, it might prove in the end, even from a money 
point of view, to be true economy. Our reform schools and 
houses of correction, our jails and prisons, might cost less. 
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In former times, as I have already said, such pupils were kept 
in school by the frequent use of the rod; but during the last 
twenty years public sentiment has greatly changed with refer- 
ence to corporal punishment, either in the family or in the 
school. No teacher would be tolerated to-day in any school in 
Massachusetts who used the rod with the frequency and severity 
common in the majority of our schools thirty years ago. And 
even should the teacher be sustained by the school authorities, 
the effect of corporal punishment would not be the same now as 
formerly. ‘Then parents upheld the teacher in this mode of dis- 
cipline, and the child whipped at school was often—perhaps too 
often—punished again at home because he had been punished at 
school. 

For the past twenty years in several of the schools of Cam- 
bridge, and for ten or twelve years in a majority of them, cor- 
poral punishment has not been inflicted in a single instance ; 
and during the past year there have been less than fifty cases in 
all the public schools of the city, a number smaller, I have rea- 
son to believe, than the average daily number twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. Undoubtedly during these recent years the 
number of troublesome scholars in our schools has increased out 
of proportion to the increase in the whole number of pupils; but 
it is also true, I think, that at no previous time have the relations 
between the teachers and the great majority of their pupils been 
so pleasant and satisfactory. 

Is additional legislation desirable? My experience leads me 
to answer without hesitation in the affirmative; and the legisla- 
tion which I believe to be needed is the authority to deal with in- 
corrigible pupils as we now have the right to do with habitual 
truants. I will briefly re-state the whole subject as it lies in my 
mind : 

1. There are pupils in our schools who seriously interfere with 


the work; and some plan should be devised by which these 
pupils may no longer be a hindrance to the progress of our 
schools. 

2. This result can be secured in only one of two ways,—by the 
reformation of these pupils, or by their removal from the schools. 
With public sentiment as it is, the endeavor to reform them by 
corporal punishment is inexpedient. 

3. Removals should be made only by ‘due process of law;”’ 
and all pupils thus removed should be provided with equal 
advantages in a special school. 
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4. This school may be the truant school modified and im- 
proved, or it may be a school established exclusively for this class 
of scholars. 

5. To insure regular attendance and good conduct, the School 
Committee should have special powers in the management of the 
school. Pupils attending it should be wholly under the control 
of the Committee. As an incentive to well-doing, pupils showing 
a disposition to conform to the requirements of the school might 
be allowed to live at home, and might even be returned on pro- 
bation to the schools from which they came. 

6. No pupil should be compelled to attend this school, if his 
parents prefer to send him to a private school approved by the 
Committee. 

7. The number of scholars sent to this school would be com- 
paratively small, but the effect of sending the few would be a 
powerful restraint upon every pupil inclined to do wrong. 

8. The object of the plan proposed is two-fold: first, to remove 
from our schools a disturbing element; and, second, to benefit 
the very scholars who are removed. 


The Free Text-Book Law. 


Within the past few months several letters of inquiry in 
regard to the working of the free text-book law, have been re- 
ceived from other cities and towns. These letters have been 
answered by the agent of the Committee on Supplies, Mr. Cutter, 
whose position gives him a favorable opportunity for judging 
of the merits of the system. As this subject seems to be of 
special interest, I have requested him to give me for this report 
the substance of the letters which he wrote in reply to the in- 
quiries I have mentioned. It is as follows : — 

Since the free text-book system has been in operation but a 
year and a half, the time has hardly come when the plan can be 
fairly judged. I therefore simply present a few of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages in the plan that have thus far appeared. 

1. The theory of free schools is now made complete by sup- 
plying free of charge all books and stationery needed in the 
work of the schools. As the children of the rich and the poor 
alike receive these articles, all work together on a plane of 
equality. 

2. The work of the schools now begins more promptly than 
formerly, since the books and supplies are at the school-houses 
on the first day of the term. When the pupils bought their own 
books and stationery, there were many who failed to be provided 
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with what was needed until several weeks had elapsed, thus 
hindering the progress of an entire class. 

3. The cost of the books and stationery to the city is much 
less than it was formerly to the people, since the purchases are 
made in large amounts and at the lowest wholesale prices. 

4. The books owned by the city will be used until worn out, 
for when no longer needed in one class they are passed to the 
pupils of another class. 

5. These books are being used with greater care than the 
ones formerly owned by the pupils. This is due to oversight and 
training on the part of the teacher, and to personal responsibil- 
ity on the part of the pupil, a book unnecessarily injured being 
paid for. 

6. This training in the habit of cleanliness and in the care of 
books and other property, is of great value to the pupils. 

7. There is an increase of attendance in the schools, es- 
pecially in the High School. 

8. The plan favors variety in the use of text-books, as, for 
example, the reading-book. When a class is composed of two or 
more divisions, a different set of books can be supplied to each 
division of the class without increase of cost. The different sets 
can then be read in turn by each division, thus securing a greater 
amount and variety of reading. 

On the other hand, the following disadvantages appear in the 
system : 

1. The scholars no longer have the ownership of their school 
books; whereas there is an advantage in owning such books as 
the arithmetic and the geography, and many of the High School 
books. And when the scholars withdraw from school and leave 
behind them the help of their teachers, these books may still 
render important service. 

2. The cost of the plan to the city is greater than is repre- 
sented by the money expended in the purchase of books and 
stationery. Considerable time in the aggregate is required from 
teachers during school hours for giving out books and various 
articles of stationery, and keeping a record thereof with the indi- 
vidual pupils; also for the frequent examination of books to pre- 
vent loss and injury. 

3. The books which the pupils are now using were, in the 
greater number of cases, new when loaned to them, and the 
books that were not new had been but little used; hence no dif- 
ficulties have yet arisen in the distribution. It still remains to 
be seen how satisfactory the plan will be when it becomes neces- 
sary to distribute books that have been soiled in some degree, 
though not enough to condemn their use. 

Information in detail regarding the cost of the system to our 
city may be found in the report of the Committee on Supplies. 
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The Wellington School. 


This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from 
the other schools in this respect,—all the classes are taught by 
young teachers. Their work, however, is done under the imme- 
diate supervision of a principal, who is held responsible for the 
instruction and management of the school. 

The object in conducting a school on this plan is to give our 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, and 
without prejudice to the interest of their pupils. 

The number of teachers is limited to fifteen, exclusive of the 
principal. 

Graduates from the Full Course of the English High School 
or from the Classical Course of the Latin School, who have also 
graduated from one of our State Normal Schools or from the 
Boston Normal School, will be preferred candidates for the posi- 
tion of teacher in this school. By special vote of the Committee 
on the Training Class, other persons of equal attainments may 
be elected. 

The required term of service is one year, and all teachers 
accepting positions do it with the understanding that they will 
remain for this length of time, unless excused by the Committee 
on the Training Class. ‘Teachers may be retained for a longer 
period by vote of this Committee. 

During the first year of service no teacher in this school is ex- 
pected to act as a substitute except for a single day, or until a 
teacher of longer experience can be secured. In case the Com- 
mittee cannot obtain an experienced substitute, it shall be the 
duty of the one Freee wa employed to notify the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 

The money Eonpenedtion for service is as follows: ‘Teachers 
are paid for the first four months at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, afterwards at the rate of two hundred 
dollars per annum. 

The school contains all the classes of the primary grade, with 
the fifth and sixth classes of the grammar grade, the number of 
pupils being about three hundred and fifty. Ten of the teachers 
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connected with the school last year have already obtained per- 
manent positions in the schools of Cambridge. 

Should a primary school-house be built in Ward Two, as pro- 
posed, and the Gannett building be used in connection with the 
Wellington, an associate principal or assistant should be ap- 
pointed in the Wellington School. This can be done without 
adding to the yearly cost of the Gannett and Wellington schools 
as now organized. 


School Hours and Recesses. 


In October, under a suspension of the rules, the following 
order was adopted: ‘Ordered, that, from the first of November 
next to the first of March following, the hours for keeping school 
in the Grammar and Primary Schools shall be from 9 to 11.30 
A. M., and from 1.30 to 8.30 P. M., with no general outdoor re- 
cess in either session.” So far as I have been able to learn, this 
arrangement has been satisfactory to parents, teachers, and 
scholars. While I am not prepared to recommend that the plan 
be adopted for the entire year, I am confident that for the winter 
season it has positive advantages, and I suggest as an experi- 
ment for one year that the sessions and recesses of the Grammar 
and Primary Schools be as follows: ‘That from the April vaca- 
tion to the first of November, the morning sessions be from 8.30 
to 11.30, and from the first of November to the April vacation 
from 9 to 11.30; that from the first of November to the first of 
February the afternoon sessions be from 1.30 to 3.30, and from 
the first of February to the first of November, from 2 to 4; and 
that there be no general outdoor recess, except when the sessions 
are three hours long. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


For several years the course of study for the Grammar Schools 
has required that pieces of poetry and prose should be learned 
and recited from week to week. In many of the schools the 
selections have been wisely and judiciously made, and that at- 
tention has been given to the work, I will not say which its im- 
portance demands, but which a crowded course of study will 
allow. It has sometimes occurred to me as I have listened to 
these memory exercises in the various schools, whether it would 
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not be better to have the selections for each class confined to one 
or two authors, and to have the minimum amount to be learned 
each week, if not the precise lines, definitely fixed. By this plan 
our pupils would become better acquainted with a few authors, 
and all the classes in our schools would more surely receive reg- 
ular instruction in this important branch. I say important 
branch, for it seems to me that in the entire course of study there 
is no other exercise which affords so favorable an opportunity as 
this for teachers “to impress on the minds of their pupils those 
virtues which are the ornament of human society, and the basis 
upon which a republican constitution is founded.” 

To show the character of the instruction which may be woven 
into these lessons, I have given space in the Appendix to an ex- 
ercise prepared by one of our teachers for her class, entitled, “A 
Talk About Home.” I commend it to the attention of teachers, 
for the whole range of kindred subjects might be treated in the 
same effective manner. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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ENTITLED 


AY TALK ,ABOUT HOME. 


Peacher : — 


The poet Whittier has written a description of his boyhood’s 
home. Let us hear it. 


Class, in concert : — 


‘Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed.” 


First Pupil : — 


“The apples sputtered in a row, 
And close at hand the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


Second Pupil: — 


“ What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow.” 
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Teacher: — 


What does Alice Cary say of the home in which she spent her 
childhood ? 


Third Pupil: — 


*O good painter, tell me true, 

Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 

Ay? Well here is an order for you. 

Woods and cornfields, a little brown, — 
The picture must not be over-bright, — 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down.” 


Pourth Pupil : — 


« Alway and alway, night and morn, 

Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere, 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 

When the wind can hardly find breathing-room 
Under their tassels, — cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 

With bluebirds twittering all around, — 

(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound! )” 


fifth Pupil :— 


‘“‘'These, and the house where I was born, 
Low and little, and black and old, 
With children, many as it can hold, 

All at the windows, open wide, — 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all ablush: 
Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the selfsame way, 

Out of a wilding, wayside bush.” 
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“‘ Listen closer. When you have done 
With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 
A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me: 
Oh! if I only could make you see 
The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman’s soul and the angel’s face 
That are beaming on me all the while, 
I need not speak these foolish words : 
Yet one word tells you all I would say, — 
She is my mother: you will agree 
That all the rest may be thrown away.” 


Teacher : — 


Children, what did Alice Cary prize most highly in this 
home ? 


Class, in concert :— 


‘“¢ Her mother.” 


Teacher : — 


Some of you are ready to show us what a mother thinks most 
precious. 


Seventh Pupil : — 


“¢¢ Which shall it be? Which shall it be?’ 
I looked at John, John looked at me, 
(Dear patient John, who loves me yet, 
As well as when my locks were jet.) 
And when [ found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak: 
‘Tell me again what Robert said!’ 
And then I listening-bent my head. 

‘ This is his letter: ’ ”? — 
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Eighth Pupil : — 
“¢T will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye be given.’ 
I looked at John’s old garments worn, 
I thought of all that John had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share ; 
Of seven little children’s need, 
And then of this.” 


Ninth Pupil: — 


*“¢Come, John,’ said I, 
‘We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep.’ So, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and [ surveyed our band. 
First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
Where Lillian the baby slept, 
Her auburn curls, like gold alight, 
A glory ’gainst the pillow white. 
Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down, in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir; 
Huskily he said, ‘Not her, not her.’” 


Tenth Pupil :— 


“We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so pitiful and fair. 

I saw on Jamie’s rough red cheek 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
‘He’s but a baby, too,’ said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by.” 


Eleventh Pupil: — 


“Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace: 
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‘No, for a thousand crowns, not him,’ 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim.” 


Twelvth Pupil: — 


“Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one, — 

Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave 
Bids us befriend him to the grave ; 

Only a mother’s heart can be 

Patient enough for such as he. 

‘And so,’ said John, ‘I would not dare 

To send him from her bedside prayer.’”’ 


Thirteenth Pupil: — 


“Then stole we softly up above 

And knelt by Mary, child of love; 
‘Perhaps for her ’twould better be,’ 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in willful way, 

And shook his head: ‘Nay, love, not thee,’ 
The while my heart beat audibly.” 


Fourteenth Pupil : — 


“Only one more, our eldest lad, 
Trusty and truthful, good and glad, — 
So like his father. ‘No, John, no, — 
I cannot, will not let him go.’”’ 


Fifteenth Pupil :-— 


“And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
We could not give one child away. 

And afterwards toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy, in truth, that not one face 

We missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven!” 
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Teacher :— 


What were this home’s greatest treasures? 


Class, in concert : — 
The children. 


Teacher :— 


You may help to change a well-furnished house into a home. 


Sixteenth Pupil :— 


I would have love there; for, “Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 


Girls, in concert :— 


«And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the great- 
est of these is love.” 


Seventeenth Pupil :— 


Love lightens labor. 

** A good wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 

Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed; 

Of the meals to get for the men in the field, 
And the children to fix away 

To school, and the milk to be skimmed and churned ; 
And all to be done that day.” 


Kighteenth Pupil: — 


“Tt had rained in the night and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be; 

There were puddings and pies to bake, besides 
A loaf of cake for tea.” 


Nineteenth Pupil: — 


“¢ Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown?’ 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzéd brow, 
And his eyes half bashfully fell; 
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‘It was this,’ he said, and coming near, 
He smiled, and stooping down, 

Kissed her cheek —‘’twas this, that you were the best 
And the dearest wife in town!’”’ 


Twentieth Pupil :— 


‘‘ The farmer went back to the field, and the wife, 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
Were as white as the foam of the sea; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And golden as it could be.” 


Twenty-first Pupil: — 


“¢ Just think,’ the children all called in a breath, 
‘Tom Wood has run off to sea; 

He wouldn’t, I know, if he only had 
As happy a home as we.’” 


Twenty-second Pupil :— 

Unselfishness brings happiness too; for “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 
Twenty-third Pupil :— 


Give me a home with plenty of fun in it; for “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine,” and “ A little nonsense now and then 
is relished by the wisest men.” 


Teacher :— 


If we wish to have happy homes we must avoid— 


Class, in concert: — 


Strong drink; for ‘* Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
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Twenty-fourth Pupil :— 


“Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth its 
color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 


Twenty-fifth Pupil: — 


And our poet Longfellow says, 
“Touch the goblet no more! 
It will make thy heart sore 
To its very core! 

Its perfume is the breath 

Of the Angel of Death, 

And the light that within it lies 
Is the flash of his evil eyes. 
Beware! O, beware! 

For sickness, sorrow, and care, 
All are there!” 


Teacher: — 


This poet also tells us how to keep sickness from our homes. 


Class, in concert : — 


“‘ Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 


Teacher :— 


These thoughts lead us to decide that — 


Class, in concert : — 


“Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though hung with pictures nicely gilded; 
Home is where affection calls, 


Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


Home’s not merely roof and room; 
Home needs something to endear it; 

Home is where the heart can bloom, — 
Where there’s some kind heart to cheer it!” 
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Revised January, 1886, 


THE following list of books has been prepared, at the request 
of the School Committee of Cambridge, by the Superintendent 
of Schools, aided by the teachers, and by others who seek to 
guide young people in the choice of good reading. While these 
books are not closely graded, Division A includes such as are 
more or less adapted to older pupils, Division C to the younger 
pupils, and Division B to those of intermediate age. Books 
with catalogue numbers are in the Cambridge Public Library. 


Division A. 


Abbot, The ; Sir Walter Scott eae Ear eilts 314.1 
Across the Pampas and the Andes ; Robert Crawford . Aled ip 786.16 
Agassiz, Louis, Life and Correspondence ; Mrs. E. C. Agassiz. 1135.7 


ASO OL MUN VAY MLO TUITION ii Cave ay ty Eile ie mae Mite eg 333.24 
Alhambra, The; WashingtonIrving . . PSY 7 218.10 
American Men of Letters ; Ed. by C. Dudley V Warner : 
Henry D. Thoreau ; Frank PSSAULOLT. coeuter teia cutie 1115.3 
Nathaniel Parker Willis PIO VPAT COIs). 4) Uso. ae 1131.7 
J. Fenimore Cooper; T.R. Lounsbury ....... 1114.16 
Noah Webster; Horace E. Scudder .. . vue dee 1114.19 
Washington Irving ; Charles Dudley Warner bk eth iy: 1111.3 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli;T.W. Higginson ...... 1126.16 
American Statesmen ; Ed. by J. T. Morse, Jr: 
SOND AUAMIG Ss TL VRROLSO. Teh Ie ie ei ik ettowi el Genie 1121.17 
Albert Gallatin ; John A. Stevens... oh SR Vase oe 1134.7 
Alexander Hamilton ; Henry Cabot Lodge Csi der eran ts 1111.15 
Andrew Jackson ; William GUSUIMNER ic Nee coy teu man eae 1114.8 
Daniel Webster ; “Henry MADOU LOU | iy! hs wis Onell te 1115.13 
James Monroe eC iansen ehh ee Le eae ie aT 1115.8 
John’ ©. Calhoun: Hy von Holst 0 ee 1111.17 
John Quincy Adams; John T. Morse, Jr. . . . ... 1111.18 
John Bandolnph = Henry AGAms? 6/0. 05 8\) Sl alieaieie be ee 
Thomas Jefferson; John T. Morse, Jr. . . .... . 1114.18 
James Madison's Syaney i GAy oo.) 6s eel ket aves 1128.4 


John Marshall; Allan B. Magruder ........ 1121.20 
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Among the Turks; Cyrus Hamlin . 

Ants and their Ways; W. F. White ... 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps; Sir John Lubbock 

Arctic Explorations ; E. K. Kane 

Arne; B. Bjérnson . : 

Around the Hub; S. A. Drake . whats 

Around the World i in Yacht Sunbeam ; “Mrs. pete Brassey 
Aurelian; William Ware .. Phe ; AB EA Rael 
Birds and Poets; John Burroughs 

Bleak House ; Charles Dickens . PR TATE AN Stas i 

Book of American Explorers; T. W. Higginson . sah 
Books and How to Use them; J.C. Van Dyke ..... 
Boys and Girls in Biology ; Mrs. Sarah H. Stevenson. . 
Boy’s Froissart, The ; Sidney Lanier See hi hie woe 
Boy’s King Arthur, The; Sidney Lanier . 

Boy’s Mabinogion, The; Sidney Lanier 

Boys of ’76, The; C. C. Coffin . : 

Boys of ’61, The; C. C. Coffin . : 

Bracebridge Hall ; Washington Irving 

Building the Nation ; C. C. Coffin |. : 

Cameos from English History ; Charlotte M. Yonge 
Campaigning on the Oxus; J. MacGahan ; 
Campaigns of the Civil War (11 Vols.) : : 
Children of Westminster Abbey ; Rose G. Kingsley 
Christmas Carol; Charles Dickens . 


Congo, The; and the NT of its Free State ; Henry M. 


Stanley . 
Days of Bruce; Grace Aguilar 
Deephaven ; Sarah O. Jewett .. 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest ; Charlotte M. Yonge 
Easy Star Lessons; R. A. Proctor... 
English Men of Letters (24 Vols.); Ed. by J ohn Morley . 
Essays : or Counsels, Civil and Moral; Francis Bacon 
Evangeline; Henry W. Longfellow .. . 
Fairyland of Science; Arabella B. Buckley 
Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams . 
Famous Men of Modern Times; S. G. Goodrich 
First Steps in English Literature; Arthur Gilman. 
First Steps in General History ; Arthur Gilman . 
Fisher Maiden; B. Bjérnson . . tS 
Four Georges, The ; William Thackeray . 
Getting On in the World ; William Mathews . 


Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines; Mrs. M. Cowden-Clarke 


Glaciers of the Alps; John Tyndall .. . 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems; Ed. by W. J. Rolfe 

Half Hours in Field and Forest ; J. G. Wood . 
Handbook of Conversation ; A. P, Brie 

Happy Boy, The; B. Bjérnson NV 

Henry Esmond; William M. Thackeray . . 
Hereward, the Last of the Saxons ; Charles Kingsley 
Heroes of Science : Mechanicians; T. C. Lewis . 
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Hints for Home Reading ; Ed. by Lyman Abbott 
Historic Boys; E.S. Brooks . . 

History of our Country; Mrs. Abby S. Richardson: 
History of Greece ; Elizabeth M. Sewell 

History of Rome ; ‘Elizabeth M. Sewell 

Holland and its People; Edmondo de Amicis . 

Home Studies in Nature; Mary Treat. 

Homes without Hands ; J. CRSA RY CRIs nln. vs 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps ; John Ty ndall 

House of Seven Gables; Nathaniel Hawthorne . 

How I found Livingston ; Henry M. Stanley 

How to get Strong; William Blaikie . 

How we are Governed; Anna L. Dawes . 

Idyls of the King; Alfred Tennyson : 

Illustrated Natural History; J. G. Wood 

Insect World; G. L. Figuier Avie 

Ivanhoe; Walter Scott . 

Kétilworth ; Walter Scott... . 

Lady of the ‘Lake ; Walter Scott 

Lamps and Paths; Theodore T. Munger 

Land and the Book ; W.M. Thompson . . 

Land of the Incas, and the City of the Sun; W. . D. Adams 
Land of the Midnight Sun; Paul Du Chaillu : una s 
Lays of Ancient Rome ; Macaulay, Vol. IV 

Leslie Goldthwaite; Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 

Life and her Children’: Arabella B. Buckley . . . : 
Life of Bayard Taylor ; M. H. Taylor and H. E. Scudder 
Life and Times of Wendell Phillips; Geo. L. Austin . 
Life of Cicero ; William Forsyth ae By By: 
Life of Columbus ; Washington Irving ‘ 

Life of Abraham Lincoln ; Isaac N. Arnold 

Life of George Peabody ; Phebe A. Hanaford 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith ; Washington Irving 

Life of Josiah Wedgwood; Eliza Meteyard 

Life of Robert Stephenson; J. C. Jeaffreson . 

Life of Samuel Johnson ; James Boswell 

Limestones and Marbles ; Sarah M. Burnham hy aes 
Lives of Boulton, Nasmyth, and Watt ; Samuel Smiles . 
Magna Charta Stories ; Arthur Gilman 

Manual of Commerce ; S. H. Browne 

Men of the Revolution; A. B. Muzzey 

Monastery, The; Walter Scott 

Montcalm and Wolfe; Francis Parkman pry oa 
Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants; C. Darwin 
My Feathered Friends; J.G. Wood ... 

Naturalist on the Amazons; H. W. Bates . . . 
Naturalist’s Rambles about ‘Home; C. C. Abbott 

Noble Life, A; Miss Muloch . oe : 

Ocean World; G. L. Figuier glee 

Old Curiosity Shop ; Charles Dickens . TMP LCs pe 
Oldtown Folks; Mrs, H. B. Stowe 260 ea he 
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Ornithology and Oélogy of New England ; Edward A. Samuels 
Our Birds in their Haunts; J. H. Langille . Uhre atts 
Our Old Home; Nathaniel Hawthorne cual 

Our New Way Round the World; C. C. Coffin 

Our Own Birds; W. L. Baily . “ned 

Out-Door Papers ; T. W. Higginson . . 

Pen Pictures of Modern Authors; Ed. i W. 7. Shepard 
Pepacton; John Burroughs .... 3 
Petland Revisited; J.G. Wood .. . : 
Plutarch’s Lives ; Translated by A. H. Clough 

Poems of Wordsworth; Ed. by Matthew Arnold 

Priest and the Huguenot ; L. F. Bungener . Ad 
Queens of American Society; E. F. Ellet ..... 
Quentin Durward ; Walter Scott .. sifig 
Ramble Round the World; Le Baron de Hubner 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. J. P. Mahaffy 

Rasselas; Samuel Johnson . . : 

Reading of Books, The; Charles F. Thwing : : 
Reminiscences of European Travel; A. P. Peabody 
Rescue of Greely; W. &. Schley and he ees OLAV ey ee is 
Roman Life Two Thousand Years Ago; Alfred J. Church . 
Room for One More; Mrs. Mary T. Higginson phe 
Round the World Letters ; L. 8. Bainbridge .. 

Russian Life; Henry Morley apie nts eme nas 

Sea and its Wonders, The; M. and E. Kirby . 
Seaside Studies in Natural History; E. C. and A. Agassiz : 
Self-Culture ; James F. Clarke .. . LU are 
Self-Help ; Samuel Smiles . 

Sesame and Lilies ; John Ruskin : 

Seven Lamps of Architecture ; John Ruskin : 

Silas Marner; George Eliot. . .. : 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands ; Isabella ti Bird 
Spain and the Spaniards ; Edmondo de Amicis 

Spectator; Addison. .. 

Stories from the East, from Herodotus ; Alfred ib Church . 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians ; Alfred J. Church 
Story of English Literature; L. C. White he 
Story of Liberty; C. C. Coffin ; 

Story of Rome; Arthur Gilman . . . 

Story of the Persian War, from Herodotus ; Alfred J. “Church 
Story of the United States Navy ; Benson a chap 
Studies for Stories ; Jean Ingelow , : 
Tale of Two Cities; Charles Dickens : 

Tales from Shakespeare ; Charles and Mary Lamb . 

Tales of a Grandfather; Walter Scott ‘ 

Tales of the Pathfinders ; Arthur Gilman 

Talisman, The; Walter Scott ‘ ; 

Tenants of an Old Farm; H. C. McCook . 

Text-tHook of Geology ; Archibald Geikie yor 

Through the Dark Continent ; Henry M. Stanley 

Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby ; Thomas Hughes 
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Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts; G. B. Emerson . 
Twelve Months in Europe; Horatio King . .. 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan; Isabella L. Bird . 
Virginians, The; Wm. M. Thackeray . 

Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley 

What Girls can Do; Phillis Browne 

White Hills ; T. Starr Ter SE ade 

Winners in Life’ s Race, The ; Arabella B. Buckley 
Wonderful City of Tokio ; Edward Greey 

Year at the Shore, A ; Philip H. Gosse 

Yesterdays with Authors; J. T. Fields 

Young Americans in Japan ; Edward Greey 
Zenobia ; William Ware . 


Division B. 


About Old Story Tellers ; Donald G. Mitchell 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist ; Lucian Biart . 

Adventures of Capt. Bonneville; Washington Irving . 
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Age of Fable, The; Thomas Bulfinch . 

All the Way Round ; A. E. Carr . i 

American Family in Paris; Anna Ticknor Ly ye Tienes 

American Girl’s Home Book of Work and Play ; ; Helen 

Campbell . . sha 7 

American History, Children’ S Stories of ; i. G. Wright ; 

Amongst Machines. . : 

Army Life in a Black Regiment ; T. W. Higginson 

Around and About Old England ; Clara L. Mateaux . 

At Home and Abroad; Bayard Taylor Riki 

At Home in Fiji; C. F. G. Cumming... 

At the Back of the North Wind ; George MacDonald . 

Baddeck and that Sort of Thing; C. D. Warner . 

Book of Golden Deeds ; Charlotte M. Yonge 

Boy Emigrants, The ; Noah Brooks 

Boyhood of Great Men: J. G. Edgar 

Boys of Other Countries ; Bayard Taylor : 

Boy Travellers in Far East ; Thomas W. Knox . 

Boy Travellers in South America ; Thomas W. Knox. 

Boy’s Book of Battle-Lyrics ; Thos. D. English . 

Boy’s Workshop ; by a Boy and his Friends 

Captains of Industry ; James Parton . 

Child-Life in Italy; Emily H. Watson .. : 

Child-Life in Poetry ; John Greenleaf Whittier ; 

Child-Life in Prose ; John Greenleaf Whittier 

China; Charles H. Eden ; 

Classics for Children, 
The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales ; Charles wp eN 
Lady of the Lake ; Walter Scott PP) ‘ 
Merchant of Venice ; William Shakespeare ; 
Quentin Durward ; Walter Scott 
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Classics for Children, 

Robinson Crusoe; Daniel Defoe 

Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book . 

Stories of the Old World; A. J. Church 

Swiss Family Robinson. . . 

Tales of a Grandfather ; Walter Scott : 

Tales from Shakespeare ’ C. and M. Lamb 

The Water Babies ; Charles Kingsley ...-. } 
Courtship of Miles Standish ; Henry W. Longfellow : 
Crofton Boys; Harriet Martineau 


Dame Nature and her Three Daughters ; Xx. a Saintine . 


Donald and Dorothy ; Mary Mapes Dodge . 
Dottings Round the Circle ; B. R. Curtis 
Dream-Children ; Horace E. Scudder . 

Due West; Maturin M. Ballou 

Duty ; Samuel Smiles . Ua EN anh a 
Famous London Merchants ;x H. R. F. Bourne 
Fireside Science; J. R. N ichols TaN 

First Book of Zoslogy ; ; Edward 8. Morse 


First Lesson in Natural History, A; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz 


Fishing Tourist ; Charles Hallock 

Geological Excursions ; Alexander Winchell ; 
Great Fur Land; H. M. Robinson ; 
Green Mountain ‘Boys; D. P. Thompson 
Half-Hours in the Far East. .... . 
Heroines in Obscurity; Sarah Tytler . 


Heroes, The; or, Greek Fairy Tales; Charles Kingsley | z 


Heroes of American Discovery ; N. D’ Anvers 
High Alps of New Zealand; William 8. Green 


Historic Fields and RECN RORe of Middlesex; S. A. iis 


History of France for Children ; Emma Marshall : 
History of the American People ; Arthur Gilman . 
History of the United States ; Horace E. Scudder 
Honey-Bee, The; W. H. Harris . BHveN eR ha 
How Plants Behave; Asa Gray . 

How Plants Grow ; Asa Gray . ayes 

How Success is Won; Sarah K. Bolton : ; 

How We Went Bird’s sNesting ; Amanda B. Harris: 
In the Sky Garden ; Lizzie W. Champney A 

Indian History for Young Folks ; Francis S. Drake 
Jenny and the Insects. . ; 
Knockabout Club Alongshore ; Charles A. Stephens ; 


Knockabout Club in the Woods; Charles A. finiaenern ) 


Land of Desolation ; Isaac I. Hayes 

Last of the Mohicans ; J. Fenimore Cooper 
Lawrence’s Adventures ; J.T. Trowbridge .. 
Leather Stocking Tales (5 Vols.) ; J. Fenimore Cooper 
Lessons on Manners; Edith E. Wiggin . 

Life at Puget Sound; Caroline C. Leighton 

Life of George Stephenson ; Samuel Smiles 

Life of Washington ; Washington Irving 
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971.5 
971.6 
971.7 
971.8 
971.9 
971.10 
971.11 
554.8 
454.9 
434.12 
953.13 
487.1 
444,24 
782.13 
428.1 
212.18 
641.11 
1317.10 
621.9 
646.19 
1318.23 
762.5 
452.19 
491.4 
213.16 
453.21 
929.12 
782.14 
537.13 
491.16 
599.1 
1415. 12 
1324.23 
648.10 
648.2 
1121.21 
1315.6 
436.25 
1423.3 
672.6 
915.12 
915.2 
723.9 
312.19 
445.9 
312 
686.12 
771.18 
1119.10 
* 165.9 
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Little Barefoot; Berthold Auerbach . . 
Little Duke, The : Charlotte M. Yonge . . 
Lives of the Queens of England ; Agnes Strickland 


Lives of Poor Boys who became Famous; Sarah K. Bolton 


Marco Polo, The Travels of ; Thos. W. Knox é 
Marie Antoinette; J.S.C. Abbott... 

Marvels of Animal Life; Chas. F. Holder 
Masterman Ready ; F. Marryat , é 

Memory of Gen. W. F. Bartlett; F. W. Pattrey 
Miles Standish ; J. 8. C. Abbott . ‘ 

Mopsa the Fairy ; ; Jean Ingelow . 

My Feathered Friends ; J. G. Wood 

New England Legends; 8S. A. Drake . . 

Nooks and Corners of the N. E. Coast; S. A Drake 
Old Landmarks of Boston; S. A. Drake . 

Old Times in the Colonies; C. C. Coffin... 

On Horseback through Asia Minor; Frederick Burnaby. 
On the Desert; H. M. Field .. . A aa ee Be 
On the Threshold ; Theodore T. Munger . 

Open Polar Sea, The ; Isaac I. Hayes . 

Our Boys in India ; H. W. French Sate Beta aia 
Our Fresh and Salt Water Tutors; Clarence Gordon . 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls ; Sarah Tytler. 

Paul and Persis; Mary E. Brush. . a 
Phaeton Rogers; Rossiter Johnson. 

Pilot, The; J. Fenimore oad : 

Pizarro ; G. M. Towle. . 

Plymouth and the Pilgrims; i) oseph Banvard . 
Primer of Politeness, The; Alex. M. Gow . 

Prince and Pauper ; Mark Twain 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood ; George MacDonald 
Red-Letter Days Abroad; John L. Stoddard : 
Round the World, by a Boy ; ; Ed. by Samuel Smiles 
Satin-Wood Box; J. T. Trowbridge. . . . DUM 
Science for the Young (4 Vols.); Jacob Abbott 
Science Gleanings; John Gibson .. A 
Series of Histories (6 Vols.) ; Charlotte M. Yonge ’ 
Seven Historic Ages ; Arthur Gilman : 
Sketch-Book; Washington Irving . . 

Sketching Rambles i in Holland ; Geo. H. Boughton 
Song of Hiawatha ; Henry W. Longfellow . : 
Speaking Parrots; Karl Russ . ills 

Spy, The; J. Fenimore Cooper “EW , 
Stories and Tales ; Hans Christian Andersen ‘ 
Stories for Children ; Maria Edgeworth . 

Stories from Homer; Alfred J. Church 


Stories from Old English Poetry ; Mrs. Abby S. Richardson 


Stories of Adventure; E. E. Hale .. . 

Stories of American History ; ; Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Stories of Discovery ; E. E. Hale Leg : 
Stories of Invention; E. E. Hale 


454.8 
922.6 
144.1 
932.2 
929.11 
122.8 
1325.23 
455.18 
1118.15 
177.11 
453.17 
1312.24 
"1223.14 
717.6 
543.5 
448,13 
778.12 
772.25 
128.9 
716.10 
773.18 
445.17 
125.23 
918.1 
914.7 
313.6 
178.3 
598.16 
686.5 
395.13 
336.1 
784.6 
724.9 
921.20 
1317.1 
1318.7 
1411.1 
217.22 
218.17 
788.2 
544, 2 
1322.6 
313.14 
454.1 
454.5 & 6 
446,25 
451.10 
913.17 
1411.21 
918.3 
918.17 
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Lories OF the Sea 7B. Re Haley ea ey ey oe es 
Stories of War ; E. BEM EL AIG AU eat ie Us aT eee 
Stories Told to a Child ; Jean Ingelow ; 
Stories Told to a Child (Second Series) ; Jean n Ingelow 
Story of a Bad Boy; T. B. Aldrich . FUN ete a re 
Story of Siegfried; James Baldwin .. . Anes 
Sublime, The, in Nature ; Ferdinand de Lanoye . 
Summer Days on the Hudson ; D. West . 
Sunny Spain; Olive Patch... 
Swan, The, and Her Crew, G. C. Davies . - 
Through Holland; Chas. W. WOOEL Soe Sea wren 
Trip to Alaska ; George Wardman... : 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the War, The ; Ww. ‘Swinton ‘ 
Twice-Told Tales ; Nathaniel Hawthorne STURN dans area Ord 
Two Boys; Mrs. G. Re Alden... PATON Herons Wika 
Two Years Before the Mast; R. H. Dana, Ir. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Mrs. H. B. Stowe PNA TG ey fg 
Vasco de Gama; G. M. Towle PRO OL vit Nahe etriPe SLirat et Pe 
Visit to Iceland; Ida Pfeiffer. .. ; 
Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole; Thos. W. ‘Knox A 
Walden; H. D. Thoreau . AST AP Rear 8 oat Dat 
Waverly ; ; Walter Scott gritos 
What Mr. Darwin saw in his Voyage round the World CANS 
What to Do, and How to Doit; D.C. Beard .. Oty 
Wild Flowers and Where they Grow ; Amanda B. Harris : 
Winter Sunshine; John Burroughs. . : 
W onder-Book for Girls and Boys; N athaniel Hawthorne A 
Wonders of Acoustics ; R. Radau Spader sth alk s 
Wonders of Electricity ; J. Baile . 
Wonders of Glass-Making ; A. Sauzay : 
Wonders of the Heavens; C. Flammarion . 
Wonders of the Moon ; si Guillemin. .. 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway ; wm. S, . Kennedy 
Wonders of Vegetation ; F. Marion 
Wonders of Water; G. Tissandier 
World of Wonders 
World’s Workers, The 

Dr. Guthrie, Elihu Burritt ; J. W. Kirton 

Handel; Eliza Clarke .. ; 

Sir Henry Havelock, Lord Clyde; E. C. Phillips 

David Livingstone; Robert Smiles . 

Florence Nightingale ; Lizzie apres a 

Sir Titus Salt; J. Burnley. . 

George and Bobext Stephenson ; ¢. rr Mateaux. 
Young Folks’ History of the United States ; T. W. Higginson 
Young Folks’ History of War for the Union ; J. D. ain 
Zigzag Journeys in Acadia ; Hezekiah Butterworth 
Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands: Hezekiah Butterworth . 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe; Hezekiah Butterworth 
Zigzag Journeys in the Levant ; Hezekiah Butterworth . 
Zigzag Journeys in the Occident ; Hezekiah Butterworth 
Zigzag Journeys in the Orient ; Hezekiah Butterworth . 
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913.9 

911.8 
462.28 
462.26 
434,14 
916.22 
242.15 
922.11 
787.15 
922.12 
787.13 
771.21 

545.2 
342.29 
922.18 
362.32 
$26.11 

178.1 

733.5 


1131.22 
1131.24 
1131.17 
1131.15 
1131.18 
1131.21 
1181.19 
541.19 
599.2 
926.20 
448.10 
448.6 
933.4 


915.14 


915.3 


102 BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


Division C. 


Adventures of a Brownie; Miss Muloch. 

Adventures of Magellan; G. M. Towle 

Aimwell Stories ; William Simonds. 

Ainslee Stories, The ; Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ; Lewis Carroll . 
American Boy’s Handy Book; D. C. Beard 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment oun 

Arthur’s Aquarium ; Mrs. Helen F. Parker 

Aunt Joe’s Scrap-Bag; Louisa M. Alcott .. . 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ; M. and E. Kirby 

Ballads for Little Folks ; Alice and Pheebe Cary 

Bedtime Stories ; Louise C. Moulton . fase 

Being a Boy ; Charles Dudley Warner 

Bodley Abroad, Mr. ; H. E. Scudder DAN 7 

Bodley Family, Doings of the; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodley Family, English ; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodley Grandchildren ; H. E. Scudder 

Bodleys Afoot ; H, E. Scudder 

Bodleys on Wheels; H. E. Scudder. 

Bodleys Telling Stories ; H. E. Scudder . 

Bodleys, The Viking; H. E. Scudder . 

Boston Town; H. E. Scudder. . 

Children’s Book; H. E. Scudder. 

Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times ; Ed. a A. L. Hayward 
Dab Kinzer; W. O. Stoddard ... . . Suing ; 
Dotty Dimple ; R. 8. Clark. 

Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters ; Margaret H. Mathews. ..... 
Each and All; Jane Andrews. 

Eight Cousins ; Louisa M. Alcott : 

Family Flight, Ae EK. E. and Susan Hale ce ee Tapert 
Feats on the Fiord ; HArriGL# DL ArLinealt isn aie nice eee ele 
Five Friends ; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Five Little Peppers ; Margaret Sidney. 

Four Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet; Laura E. Richards . 
Four Feet, Wings, and Fins; Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell 
Franconia Stories (11 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott BB bat aye? 
Friends Worth Knowing ; Ernest Ingersoll 

Grammar Land; M. L. Nesbitt . . 

Gypsy Breynton Series ; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

Half-Hour Library ; Mrs. PRR PANION Will aie) i, 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates; M. Mapes Dodge. 
Helps Over Hard Places; *‘ Lynde Palmer. ”” (Boys) . 

Helps Over Hard Places; ‘‘ Lynde Palmer.”’ (Girls) . 
Histories (22 Vols.); Jacob Abbott. ...... 

Histories (12 Vols.); John 8. C. Abbott . 

History of France; Mrs. H. W. Pierson. 

How Marjory Helped ; M. Carroll 

How to DoIt; E.E. Hale... 

Jack and Jill; Louisa M. Alcott. 


453.25 
178.13 


453.16 
684.2 
453.4 
922.2 

456.18 


552.5 
434.5 
446.13 
448,8 
465.20 
924.15 
915.8 
448.2 
465.22 
465.21 
926.11 
448.16 


584.4 
913.12 


397.22 


327.24 
915.5 
253.28 


933.2 
923.12 
435 
921.2 
447.1 
921.3-6 


334,21 
921.7 
921.8 

122 
122 

926.17 

363.26 

437.16 

827.34 
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Kings, Queens, and Barbarians; ArthurGilman .... . 922.5 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur; Olive Thorne Miller. . . 823.13 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe ; Charlotte M. Pea oie its 922.7 
Little Men; Louisa M. Alcott. . ‘ BM ae ot 327.15 
Little People of Asia; Olive Thorne Miller Wat Ne RP oe 923.15 
Little Prudy Series (Several Vols.); ‘‘Sophie May” VALENS 466 
Little Women; Louisa M. Alcott. . SS CT a 327.18 
Madame How and Lady Why ; Charles Kingsley er elasth Oya 433.14 
Marco Paul on the Erie Canal; Jacob Abbott. ...... 435.12 
New Year’s Bargain, The ; Susan COOHAGE! ai arise ra? he see shat 453.8 
Old-fashioned Girl: Louisa M.cAleote Aeon ee ae 327.11 
Overhead ; Annie Moore and Laura D. Nichols ...... 924.1 
Poet and the Children, The; D. Lothrop &Co. ...... 568.15 
Proverb p.ories * Louisa’ M: Alcott jit byte ay mele sel eg eeeal iis 941.15 
Quartet ; W. O. Stoddard SANG RR SG Lay fa 913.15 
Queer Pets at Marcy’s; Olive Thorne Miller PRATER) C4 SCs 924.3 
Rea-ecver Days) Gall Hamilton er apie isha 218,13 
Robinson Crusoe; Daniel Defoe .. . Ae REN Re ean Be 465.7 
Rollo Books, The (24 Vols.) ; Jacob Abbott LP HPht siete eehh OST S 453 
Rose in Bloom; Louisa M. Alcott. . . diva Nite 327.30 


Seven Little People and their Friends ; H. EB Sanden 
Seven Little Sisters, etc. ; Jane dren 


Spectacles for Young Eyes ; DVN re LCOL vast ON etre tele tite 454.11 
Stories of American History; N.S. Dodge ........ 596.5 
Story Book for Children; Mrs. A.M. Diaz ... 441.11 
Story of English Literature for Young Readers ; Mrs. Oliphant. 

Swiss Family Robinson; J.R. Von Wyss... . , 436.6 


Three People; Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Through the Looking-Glass; Lewis Carroll. ....... 453.15 


True Stories; Nathaniel Hawthorne. ......... 6% 452.8 
Two Boys; Mrs. G.. BR. Alden... 922.13 
Two Boys and What they Did ina Year; Alexander ‘McKenzie 433.10 
Underfoot; Laura D. Nichols .,. . Bed obe aio ALE akon 924.5 
DSRS MACs 7) Osa AICO sell citre ands ice) Laine nene 327.32 
What the Seven Did ; Margaret Sidney. 

William Henry Letters; Mrs. A.M. Diaz. ........ 434.17 


Young Folks’ Heroes of History; G.M.Towle ...... 178.1 
Young Moose Hunters; Ed. by Charles A. Stephens .... 466.8 
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REPO? 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1886. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


It is the duty of the Superintendent of Schools “ annually to 
make a report to the Committee, giving an account of the 
schools and making such suggestions as he may deem advisable.” 
This year he has also been directed “to prepare the annual re- 
port of the Committee, and to present it to the Board for ap- 
proval.” In the discharge of this double duty, the Superintend- 
ent respectfully submits his report in two parts: the first, after 
it has received the approval of the Committee, to become the 
official report of the Board ; and the second part, in connection 
with the first, to be the report of the Superintendent. 


GENE .AL REMARKS. 


THE sum of $178,900.00 has been expended by the School 
Committee the past year in the maintenance of the public 
schools, and were there no statute requiring the Committee 
“annually to make a detailed report of the condition of the 
schools,” it would be eminently proper that such ajreport should 
be made. The people have a right to know how their money is 
expended, and what results are secured by the expenditure. In 
making a report, however, it is not necessary to the understand- 
ing of the condition of the schools to speak of the work which 
goes on without change from year to year, except as we trust 
that there is constant improvement in the manner of doing it. 


4. CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL REPORT. 


That which is new either in plan or in ways of doing, that which 
is important for future reference, should have place in these re- 
ports. Certain statistics, also, which become increasingly valua- 
ble when kept from year to year, should be included. 


Teachers. 


Probably in no previous year has the city lost the services of 
so many teachers of long and successful experience as during the 
year just closed. Among those who have resigned, there are 8 
teachers whose average term of service is 23 years. Mr. 
Daniel Mansfield was master of the Washington Grammar School 
for 44 years, and Miss Mary F. Peirce, a teacher*in the High 
School for 34 years. At*the time of Mr. Mansfield’s resignation 
he had been in service for a longer period than any other teacher 
ever connected with the public schools of Cambridge, except 
Elijah Corlett, and no other teacher ever taught in our High 
School so many years as Miss Peirce. 

In accepting the resignations of these teachers the Committee 
adopted resolutions expressive of their high esteem for them per- 
sonally, and their appreciation of the faithful services which they 
had rendered. The letters of resignation and the resolutions 
were spread upon the records; but to give them a more public 
place they are included in this report. They are as follows : — 

Mr. Mansfield’s letter of resignation and the resolutions, or 
report, adopted by the Committee : — 

CAMBRIDGE, March 18, 1886. 
To THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF CAMBRIDGE :— 
On the last day of February, 1842, the Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, 
in his editorial room on Congress street, Boston, gave me a certificate 
which now lies before me, and of which the following is a copy :— 


This certifies that we have examined Mr. Daniel Mansfield, and find 
him qualified to teach the Grammar School in Ward 1, Cambridge. 


[Signed], J. W. PARKER, 
Jos. T. BUCKINGHAM, 
BENJAMIN RAND. 

Boston, February 28, 1842. 

One week later, viz. on the 7th of March, in the waiting-room of 
Willard’s line of coaches, now the waiting-room of the Cambridge Rail- 
road Company, in Harvard Square, in the presence of my predecessor, 
Mr. Buckingham put into my hands the keys of the schgol, and said to 
me, in the language of the King of Israel to Benhadad, the King of 
Syria: ‘“‘Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.”” A young man, not then twenty-three, an entire stranger in 
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Cambridge, with little experience or knowledge of the world, with only 
such education as I had been able to pick up at the district school, sup- 
plemented by two or three short terms at an academy, and with no spe- 
cial preparation for my work, it may be readily imagined that it was in 
no spirit of boasting I began my work on the 7th of March, 1842. 

Since that, to me, memorable morning, the years have come and gone. 
Early manhood has passed into middle age, and middle age is fast verg- 
ing into the “sere and yellowleaf.’’ But as Ilook back upon my life’s 
work and realize how far its results have fallen short of my endeavor, 
how little, indeed, I have accomplished compared with what I intended 
and hoped to do, I can truly say that I feel as little like boasting, now 
that I am about to lay off the harness, as when I first girded it on forty- 
four years ago. 

Deeply grateful for the kind consideration I have received at the 
hands of your board, and of all the boards of School Committee, with- 
out exception, under whom I have served, I now respectfully notify you 
that I shall not be a candidate for reélection at your meeting in June. 

With sentiments of the highest regard I am, very truly, 


Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL MANSFIELD. 


The resolutions, or report : — 


‘“‘When a veteran teacher announces his intention of retiring from the 
service with which, for more than a generation, he has been connected, 
itis fitting that we, to whom the supervision of our schools is, at pres- 
ent, intrusted, should give expression to the high esteem in which he 
has been held by us and by our predecessors in office; that we should 
recognize the filial love and respect entertained for him by his pupils in 
long succession ; the admiration with which he has been regarded by his 
associates, best qualified to judge his work and its results; and that, 
upon the termination of the faithful labors of forty-four years, we should 
officially and with emphasis pronounce the words ‘‘well done.”’ 

We feel that in the withdrawal of Daniel Mansfield the city of Cam- 
bridge will suffer no ordinary loss, and that his claim on its grateful re- 
membrance is acknowledged and enduring. 

He deserves honorable mention by us for the unhesitating loyalty with 
which he ever followed the recommendations of this Board, even when 
they did not accord in all respects with his own judgment; for his un- 
flagging energy and fidelity when the novelty of his work had long since 
worn off ; for his willingness to receive fresh ideas and to adopt im- 
proved methods, and for the fact that he well merited the good old- 
fashioned title of ‘‘Master.” 

We thank him for what he has done, and for what he has been in the 
Washington Grammar School, andin the community; for the instruc- 
tion of his example. 

May he long enjoy the reward which should attend continued and 
earnest well-doing,—universal regard and esteem without,—and within, 
the serene consciousness of duty thoroughly discharged.”’ 


Miss Peirce’s letter of resignation, and the resolutions adopted 
by the Committee : — 


6 CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL REPORT. 


WESTON, June 7, 1886. 
To THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF CAMBRIDGE : — 

After considerable reflection I have decided not to become a candidate 
for reélection in the High School. My health has been very much im- 
proved by my long vacation, but some bronchial difficulty remains ; and 
I feel that it would be unwise to incur the risk of more serious trouble. 
I hope to withdraw with a reasonable amount of health, so that life 
may still hold some pleasure for me, even after I have given up a work 
to which the greater part of my life has been devoted. 

Very truly yours, 
MARY F. PEIRCE, First Assistant. 


The resolutions : — 


WHEREAS, Miss Mary F. Peirce, of the High School, has stated that 
she is not a candidate for reélection ; therefore 

Resolved, That the School Board is sensible that the High School parts 
with a faithful and accomplished teacher ; one who has been connected 
with it for more than thirty years, and who has been devoted to its inter- 
ests in many ways apart from and beyond the assigned routine of daily 
duty. 

Resolved, That we tender to Miss Peirce the assurance of our regret 
for the occasion of her withdrawal from our corps of teachers, with our 
earnest hope that the rest she seeks may soon and fully restore her 
health. 

These resolutions are in substance what has been said of these 
teachers from time to time in the school reports of former years, 
when it was the custom of the committee to speak in detail of 
the separate schools. The following words are taken from these 
reports : — 

(1852) : “The distinguished ability and fidelity of the master, 
Mr. Mansfield, have long been known to the committee and to 
the citizens generally.” 

(1855): “The high excellence of this school (the Washing- 
ton School) appears, not merely in the public and formal exam- 
inations, but especially in the work of every day. Nothing 
seems to be done for display, but for substantial and permanent 
effect. * * * Improvement is doubtless possible, for no hu- 
man institution is quite perfect; but as to the general manage- 
ment and character of the school the committee feel great satis- 
faction, and refer to it as one of the best with which they have 
any acquaintance.” 

(1856): “Miss Hastings and Miss Peirce have been con- 
nected with the High School many years, and are model teach- 
ers. The committee neither expect nor desire better instruc- 
tion than is daily given by them to their classes.” 
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(1856): “The Washington Grammar School continues to be 
what it has long been, one of the best in the city, probably one 
of the best in the State.” 

(1857) : “ Miss Hastings and Miss Peirce have so uniformly 
received the best praise which language can express, that the 
earnest commendation which we should rejoice to bestow would 
seem superfluous.” 

(1857) : “The Washington Grammar School must always be 
named with respect. Perhaps no better attendance can be ex- 
pected than here: no more uniform excellence in all depart- 
ments: no deeper sense of responsibility on the teachers’ part : 
no more delightful sympathy on the scholars’ side. * * * If 
there is any better grammar school anywhere in the world, it 
would be delightful to visit it.” 

The Superintendent has been intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Manstield for more than thirty years. As a brother teacher, be- 
fore being made Superintendent, he knew of the work as it was 
carried on in the Washington School; and of Mr. Mansfield it 
can truly be said that he was a faithful, conscientious, devoted 
teacher, and merited the high commendation which he has 
received. 

At the beginning of the school year, in September, two of our 
grammar school teachers resigned, to accept positions in other 
places. One of these teachers is now principal of a training 
school; the other occupies a position similar to the one she held 
in Cambridge. Both now receive a salary of $1,000 per an- 
num. In Cambridge their salaries were, respectively, $620 and 
$700. 

Thirty new teachers have been appointed the past year to 
permanent places. The majority of these are Cambridge girls, 
graduates of our High School and of our Training School, or, 
as in the case of the appointments in the High Schools, of the 
Harvard Annex or of Boston University. 

In the selection of teachers it is the purpose of the Committee 
carefully to consider the fitness of every applicant for the posi- 
tion to be filled, and then to make such an appointment as it is 
believed will be for the interest of the schools, preference being 
always given, when qualifications are the same, to persons be- 
longing in Cambridge. With the frequent loss of able teachers 
it is not thought wise to fill all vacancies with those who are 
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young and inexperienced, but since the opening of the Welling- 
ton School the Committee is able to appoint a larger number of 
young teachers, because of the special training which they re- 
ceive in that school. 

During the past year the city has secured the services of sev- 
eral teachers who in other places have attained eminence in 
their profession. 

If the schools of Cambridge are entitled to the good name 
they bear, it is because so large a proportion of the 233 teachers 
understand their work, and are doing it faithfully. The prime 
essential for a good school is a good teacher. No more impor- 
tant work is done by any committee of the Board than by the 
Committee on the Examination of Teachers. 


High Schools. 


As the past year is an epoch in the history of the High School, 
a brief sketch of its organization and the changes it has ex pe- 
rienced may not be out of place in this report. 

From the “ Early History’ of the school by Mr. Elbridge 
Smith, we learn that in 1838 a Classical or High School. was 
established for the whole town, and that a building was erected 
for it at the corner of Winsor street and Broadway. This lo- 
cation, it appears, was not found convenient for the population. 
Classical instruction was, therefore, in 18438, reéstablished in 
the Grammar School in Old Cambridge, and in the Otis School 
in East Cambridge. In October, 1847, a High School for the 
whole city was again organized in the house built for the pur- 
pose in 1838; but high school instruction was continued in the 
Grammar School in Old Cambridge until the following year. In 
1848 a new building was erected on Amory street, and here the 
school remained until its removal, in 1864, to the present build- 
ing on Fayette street. This has been its home for more than 20 
years, but during the latter part of the period it became neces- 
sary to occupy two or three rooms in other school buildings. 

March 1, 1886, the Classical and English Departments were 
made two separate schools, called, respectively, ‘“‘ The Cambridge 
Latin School” and “The Cambridge English High School.” The 
former was removed to a building provided for it on Lee street, 
and the latter remained in the old home on Fayette street. Both 
schools continued under the same Head-master, Mr. Bradbury, 
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until the close of the school year in July, and great credit is due 
to him for the successful manner in which the division was 
effected and the work of the schools carried on under many dif- 
ficulties. In September the two schools were organized, as was 
intended from the beginning, with a Principal for each. Mr. 
Bradbury remained in charge of the Latin School, and Mr. Frank 
A. Hill, of Chelsea, was elected Head-master of the English 
School. Mr. Hill is too well known as a prominent teacher in 
the State to need words of introduction or commendation. AI- 
ready there are clearly defined plans for the English High 
School, and it is gratifying to see with what earnestness both 
teachers and pupils are endeavoring to carry them out. The 
same can be said of the Latin School. Undoubtedly the main- 
tenance of these schools will be somewhat more expensive than 
if they had remained under one organization, but we believe 
that the superior advantages they now enjoy will more than 
justify the increased outlay. 

By request, the Head-masters have prepared for this report a 
somewhat detailed account of their respective schools. 

Mr. Bradbury’s is as follows : — 


During the months of January and February,"1886, the Cambridge 
High School had 515 pupils and 15 teachers—6 males and 9 females. 

Of the pupils about 25 occupied the basement of the High School 
building, and about 100, with 3 teachers, were in the upper jstory of the 
Harvard Grammar School-house. Thus, for lack of proper room, the 
school was carried on at some disadvantage. 

On Friday, February 26, in the midst of a blinding snow storm, the 
Cambridge High School, as it had been constituted for almost 40 years, 
ceased to exist ; and on Monday morning, March 1, two sturdy children, 
the Cambridge Latin School and the English High School, appeared, the 
latter occupying the old home, and the former taking possession of the 
building that had been fitted up for it on Leestreet. The work had been 
carefully laid out so that each school went through its full programme 
of recitations on the first day. 

Of the 500 pupils, 165—107 boys and 58 girls—went to the Latin School. 

Besides the Head-master, who had charge of both schools, there were 
in the English High School 3 male teachers and7 female teachers, and in 
the Latin School 1 male teacher and 4 female teachers. This arrange- 
ment of two schools under one head was continued until the summer 
vacation, and the graduating exercises in Sanders Theatre at the close 
of the spring term were participated in by the graduating classes of 
both schools. At this time there graduated from the English High School 
in the full (four years) course 35, of whom 10 were boys ; and in the Com- 
mercial (two years) course 6, all boys; and from the Latin School 21, of 
whom 7 were girls. Of these graduates of the English High School 
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2 boys have entered the Harvard Law School as special students, 1 the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and 2 are now in the Latin School; 3 girls 
are in Normal Schools, 1 is in the Latin School, and 2 have returned to 
the English High School. 

Of the graduates from the Latin School 14 boys are in Harvard College, 
and 6 of the girls passed the examination for admission to the Annex. 
Of these six girls two are in the Annex, two in Boston University, and 
one in Wellesley. Of the twenty who took the examinations for ad- 
mission to college nine entered without ‘conditions. From the second 
class of the Latin School fifteen took the preliminary examination 
for admission to college. These fifteen wrote 116 examination papers, 
and not a single paper was marked conditioned. 

At the beginning of the Fall term in September, Mr. Frank A. Hill 
became Head-master of the English High School, and the time of the 
former Head-master was given entirely to the Latin School. 

The Latin school now has on its roll 185, of whom 75 are girls. 

These pupils are seated in five rooms, of which not one is large enough 
to accommodate comfortably over 30 pupils. The building is arranged 
for 6 teachers only, and already at least two more teachers are needed 
to do the work of the school efficiently. 

If the school had as many teachers in proportion to its numbers as the 
Roxbury Latin School has, it would have 9 (almost 10), instead of 6, 
teachers. Thus it will be seen that, even if the school does not increase, 
there is an immediate and absolute necessity that more room should be 
secured. No one, least of all the writer, believed that the Latin School 
would have for a long time anything like the number of pupils that it 
has. A plan has been prepared by the Superintendent, by which two 
rooms, with seats for about 70 pupils, at an expense of not over $2,500, 
can be added to the building. 

As the Cambridge Latin Schoolis often compared, or contrasted, with 
the Roxbury Latin School, it ought to be known that the Roxbury Latin 
School, with only 150 pupils, has5 male and 2 female teachers, while 
the Cambridge Latin School, with 180 pupils, has 2 male and 4 female 
teachers. The salaries of the 7 teachers of the Roxbury Latin School 
amount to $13,450; while the salaries of the 6 in the Cambridge Latin 
School amount to $7,700. 

A course of study has recently been adopted for the Latin School, 
which differs from the former classical course in the Cambridge High 
School, chiefly, in introducing oral Geometry in the first year, requiring 
more time for Physics, lessening the amount of work in the year before 
the preliminary examination for admission to Harvard, replacing Arith- 
metic by Astronomy in the fourth year (second class), and increasing the 
amount of English. The course of study for the school is for the most 
part settled by the requirements for admission to Harvard College. 

This course of study gives but one way of entering college. For sev- 
eral years there have been no less than twelve ways of entering Harvard 
College, and on the plan that goes into effect in June, 1887, there are 
more than 2,000 ways; that is, more than 2,000 candidates can present 
themselves on the requirements, and no two on precisely the same topics. 

That our preparatory schools have sent their pupils prepared to enter 
college through one door only, and that the Greek door, comes from the 
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fact that until within a few years the colleges provided no other way; 
and both in the later requisitions offered by Harvard College alone, and 
in the proposed requisitions, this (the Greek way) isthe easier way. And, 
further, the substitution of German, Mathematics, and Physics for Greek 
or Latin requires a division of the several] classes, a consequent increase 
in the number of recitations, more teachers, and more room. It ought 
also to be kept in mind that the Latin School must fit pupils not only for 
Harvard, but also for other colleges. In the present first class there 
are three who will go to Boston University. The teachers in the 
school are ready to do he work in German, Mathematics, or Physics 
as soon as the Committee are willing to make provision for it. 
Whether pupils will be found who desire to take the German and 
Science equivalents for admission to Harvard is doubtful. 

Those who have examined the question quite generally admit that 
there is more work in the German and Science requirements than in the 
Classical requirements; and, further, that until the demands are lessened, 
only those who have special taste for Mathematics and Science will be 
induced to try to enter college by any other than the Greek door. 

The Cambridge Latin School has at the present time one young man 
who has passed the preliminary examination in nine subjects—none of 
them Greek—and will present himself next year, after only one year’s 
study of Greek, in the Elementary Greek requirement, and enough 
more subjects to meet the requirements. But this young man is taking 
one subject outside of the school. 

The requirements (as stated in the Harvard Catalogue) for admission 
without Greek or Latin are : — 


*(e) On all the elementary studies, with the exception of either Greek or Latin, and on 
at least four advanced studies, including 6, and one of the three numbered 7, 8, 
and 9. 

“ (d) On allthe elementary studies, with the exception of either Greek or Latin andin 
either German or French, and in at least five advanced studies, including 6, and one of 
the three numbered 7, 8, and 9.”’ 


By the first (c) of these two methods German replaces, say, the Greek.. 
In the Latin School Greek is taken during the last three years of the 
Course. | 

Now the German requirement for the preliminary is as difficult, and 
will take as much time as the Greek ; and 1f, as would be expected, the 
German or the French is continued, so as to make one of the four ad- 
vanced studies required, each of these is fully as difficult and will take 
as much time as the Greek. 

Now of the other three advanced studies, Latin may be one. At this 
point we have covered an equivalent for the classical requirement. But 
in addition to this, 6, and one of the three numbered 7, 8 and 9, must be 
taken. 


‘*6, Mathematics, (a) Logarithms, Plane Trigonometry, with its applications to Survey- 
ing and Navigation. (b) Either Solid Geometry or the elements of Analytic Geometry.” 

‘*7, Mathematics, (a) Either the elements of Analytic Geometry or Solid Geometry* 
(6) Elementary Mechanics,’’ 

“8, Physical Science—Physics. A course of at least sixty experiments in addition to 
those of the Elementary Physics 8 (2).”’ 
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‘¢9, Physical Science—Chemistry. A course of at least sixty experiments in ‘General 
Chemistry’ actually performed at the school by the pupils.” (Harvard Catalogue, 1886 
and 1887), 


These two additional subjects would take the average boy at least 
two-thirds of a year to do properly. 

Nothing would please the writer more than to teach with, or in the 
place of, the Greek, the advanced Mathematics in these requirements, or 
please Mr. Adams more than to teach the German with, or in place of, 
the Latin. Whenever the Committee are willing to provide additional 
room and additional teachers, we shall be glad to begin upon this work. 


Mr. Hill gives the following account of the English High 
School : 


The English High School was opened in September under its new or- 
ganization. The non-collegiate course of study that had already re- 
ceived the approval of experience was in substance retained. The modi- 
fications made were made the more easily because it was not necessary 
to think of the needs of college pupils orthe demands of college author- 
ities. The chief aim proposed in the changes was to place greater stress 
upon the teaching of English and of Science, and to give more liberty of 
choice in the languages. 

Physics and Chemistry, therefore, which had previously been taught 
by the same teacher and under conditions such that only one year could 
be given to both these important subjects combined, were assigned to 
separate teachers. The time for Physics was extended from seven 
months to one year; for Chemistry, from three months to six. A fuller 
course is thus offered the pupil; instruction is concentrated; closer at- 
tention is given to the individual; and the way opened to serious labora- 
tory work. 

In Chemistry the pupils have been placed squarely on the’ experimen- 
tal basis. The basement laboratory room, was refitted, iron sinks 
put in, chemical equipment added to that on hand, and the pupils 
set to work under an experienced instructor. These pupils have pre- 
pared apparatus out of the material on hand, performed experiments, 
made notes, and worked out results. Training rather than mere infor- 
mation has been the ideal. Power to do with the hands, habits of close 
observation and keen reflection, the establishment of principles by 
induction, reliance on nature and on self, skill in using nature as a 
witness in cases of doubt,—in short, the awakening and strengthening 
of what is called the scientific spirit, —such have been the ends proposed. 

The teacher has directed the pupils in this work, performed for them 
important experiments of unusual nicety or difficulty, examined them 
orally and in writing, and, in general, has aimed not so much to put 
facts intotheir minds as to draw principles out,—a process, which, if 
properly conducted, is sure to keep facts and principles in a relationship 
so close as to favor the tenacious holding of both. 

It is thought that the method adopted will lead the pupil to a more 
intelligent appreciation of such experiments as the teacher may perform 
and the book may describe, to more rapid progress in text-book work 
and in the literature of science, and to feel a deeper and more real in- 
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terest in the phenomena of science that abound in the world about 
him. 

The aims in Physics have been the same as those that have shaped the 
instruction in Chemistry, and rest upon the same reasons. So far as 
practicable, the pupils have done work at the tables which have been 
provided. They have been led to see, to infer, and to make notes. They 
have shown, as a rule, genuine interest in their work. 

The equipment of the laboratory for lecture table purposes is good; 
for the pupil’s personal work, poor. Indeed, the problem of a suitable 
experimental or laboratory course in Physics is a difficult one to solve. 
The subject has many branches. Under each there are many facts 
and principles that fairly educated people can hardly be pardoned for 
not knowing, but which, in the limits of a single year, it would be im- 
possible experimentally to fix. Experience in physical laboratory work 
has been meagre. Itis not easy to decide how far quantitative or 
measurement work ought to be carried. There is a greater number of 
typical or representative experiments from which a course may be 
framed, and, therefore, a greater diversity of opinion as to what should 
be selected from this number, than in Chemistry. The apparatus for 
individual work is more expensive and more difficult to duplicate. 
Add to this the evident drift of some of our higher institutions and of 
numerous thoughtful minds towards demanding a greater proficiency in 
science from High School pupils than has been attained in the past, and 
the problem becomes more serious still. 

Greater stressin the new courseis placed upon English. In the young- 
est class pupils are required, not in the way of the larger and more 
formal works on rhetoric, but by simple methods adapted to their imma- 
turity, toapply the principles of composition already known, but in 
which they need constant practice. 

They are taught also to transform the elements of language in numer- 
ous ways so as to get variety of expression, and to study the principles 
of language so as to get concord, directness, purity, and vigor. They are 
led by reproductions, developments, paraphrases, analyses, and such 
exercises towards original composition. 

As English and History in the lowest class fall to the same teachers, 
teaching history is made at appropriate points to bear on the teaching 
of English. 

In the first class special and valuable work in English, in addition to 
the prescribed work of the curriculum, has been done by the Master’s 
Assistant. 

In all the classes the stimulus to greater care and thought in the use 
of the mother tongue is felt. 

Latin henceforth is to be studied for the first three years only. Thus 
pupils who take Latin and those who do not,come together the last year 
on common ground. 

Some details of the new course remain to be worked out, particularly 
those in History and in Drawing. 

In the transition from the old plan to the revised one, some classes 
necessarily work on the old course, others on the revised. 

Special provision has been made toprepare pupils to take their pre- 
liminary examinations for admission to the Institute of Technology 
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at the end of three years, and their final examinations at the end of 
four. 

No diplomas will be given hereafter except for a full course of four 
years. Pupils may, however, as in the past, take commercial subjects 
for two years and then withdraw, or they may keep on for one or two 
years longer in a course especially fitted for them. 

The school was at the outset placed squarely on the basis of confi- 
dence in the excellent intentions of the pupils and in the moral power of 
the teachers to controlthem. It is due of course toa certain momentum 
of good habit acquired because of judicious and strong management 
in the past, and to the good sense of the pupils, that the conditions for 
such an experiment were found so favorable. 

No checks have been given for misdemeanors, no record kept of be- 
havior. Teachers have gone on the principle of managing their own 
cases as far as possible. When pupils fail to respond to good advice, 
when it becomes obvious that they need stronger treatment, when it is 
clear that they are not reached by a system that appeals to their man- 
hood, then only is a deportment record to be Kept. 

No name is placed on the deportment list except by authority of the 
Head-master, nor does he mean to place a name there until he has given 
the pupil a final chance to set himself right. A note to the parents at 
this juncture frequently helps. 

The name once on the list, the following printed blank, properly filled 
out, is attached to the report that is sent to the parents: 


A Deportment Record will be kept for this report beginning.............seeeeeeeeeeeees 
The number of misdemeanors noted by teachers will be entered in the deportment 
column. Should complaints against the pupil continue to be made, he will be censured, 
If the censure is not followed by immediate and marked improvement, his suspension 
will be ordered in accordance with section xi. chap. ii., Rules and Regulations of the 
Cambridge Public Schools. 

MRIS MA COO seca wate arlene wel eee TENOTG AN | OLAS cs cereiaw ceeds pe tiie ed's to which it has been 
found necessary to attach this rule. 


The plan has worked admirably in practice thus far. Although four 
months have elapsed, no name has been placed upon the deportment 
list. Two persons have been reported to the Head-master, but so prompt 
was the change in their behavior that no further action has been taken. 
The teachers are relieved from the necessity of assigning values to be- 
havior either by figures on some scale, or by some descriptive terms. 

The conditions are more favorable for direct work at the sources of 
conduct. The pupils are led to feel that it is a discreditable thing that 
there should be occasion for a behavior record. 

Behavior is a matter of the heart as well as of external con- 
duct. A surface turbulence may come from pure springs. A 
surface propriety may be unprincipled or impure beneath. A plan 
that requires under these perplexing conditions as many expressions of 
opinion about conduct as there are pupils is a trying one for conscien- 
tious teachers to carry out. If they make the attempt, they may set up, 
not exactly false standards, but certainly incomplete ones, because they 
are based upon a surface, and, therefore, a partial view. 

This plan was tried in another school after a personal experience of 
more than twenty years with various marking systems for deportment. 
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It was begun ;with many misgivings as to consequences, but the re- 
sults were so favorable as to justify further trial of the plan here. 

The teaching force numbers twelve. Four of these, Frank A. Hill, 
George F. Jewett, Kate P. Richardson and, Clara A. Armes, are new to 
the school. 

Mr. Jewett is special instructor in Chemistry. His service ends in 
February when Chemistry is dropped and Botany is taken in its stead. 
The four sections of the second class will then be reduced to three, and 
the remaining work for the year will be done by the reduced force. 

The number of different pupils registered since September, 1886, is 
three hundred and fifty-one. ‘These are divided among the several 
classes asfollows: First class, 41; second class, 59; third class, 111; 
fourth, or entering class, 140. 

Of the fourth class, 46 have chosen the non-Latin course. Of the third 
class 27 take the non-Latin course. 

The needs of the school are the following: 

1. A larger, more cheerful, better ventilated, better equipped, and 
more easily accessible chemical laboratory than the one now in use. 

The present is behind that laboratory which Cambridge ought to have, 

and is inferior tothe laboratories that are put into modern school build- 
ings. 
5 Further equipment for the physical laboratory. What is on hand 
is good for the lecture table. What is wantedis apparatus suitable for 
pupils to use, and enough of it to employ at any one time a section of, 
say, twenty-five pupils. Five successive sections could use such ap- 
paratus. 

3. A school-room large enough to assemble the pupils of the school 


for singing,lecture, general exercise,and other school purposes. The sac- 
rifice of the old school hall several years ago to the growth of the school, 
while necessary, was unfortunate. 

4, A systematic annual addition to the school library. It is not ex- 
pedient to add books that bear no relation to the work of the school. 
The public library makes it unnecessary to do so. Books to which pu- 
pils would naturally refer, such as the latest and best cyclopedias and 
compendiums, modern works in Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
works that are helpful to the study of the various authors that are read 
in course,—these, if sufficiently intelligible to the young, should be from 
time to time added to the excellent collection on hand. A moderate an- 
nual expenditure would save some departments of the library from the 
infirmities of age. 

On the other hand, the limit of accommodations for the library has 
been reached, if not passed. The typical school library has not merely 
shelves for the books, but tables, chairs, special reference collections, 
and modern facilities for using the library easily and to its utmost. 

5. A general renovation of the building from basement to attic. The 
floors were laid during the War when southern pine could not be ob- 
tained. ,The boards are badly worn and splintered. They are filled with 
dust. They can neither be swept clean nor washed clean. Every footstep 
raises dust, and the air is vitiated by it. 

The woodwork, walls, and sashes, all need attention,—in brief, every- 
thing that shows within the excellent walls has felt the wear and tear 
of time, and needs renewing in substance or in surface. 
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It would be easy to give more details, but it is needless. Some of 
these needs can be readily met; others, in the nature of the case, cannot 
be satisfied except by building anew. 

It is a perplexing problem just how far money should be expended on 
a structure already outgrown in some ways and destined soon to be out- 
grown in all, when it is certain that no expenditure upon it will meet 
the most pressing needs of the school. 

While the chief requisite for a good school must always be capable 
pupils and wise teachers, requisites whose lack can never be made good 
by school palaces and costly outfits, itis not unreasonable to ask that 
school buildings and school equipment shall give evidence of as much 
care, skill, adaptation of means to ends, artistic sense, as may be seen in 
products of civilization all about us. 


The Wellington School. 


[This is the Cambridge Training or Practice School.] 


This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from 
the other schools in this respect,—all the classes are taught by 
young teachers. Their work, however, is done under the imme- 
diate supervision of a master and a female assistant, who are 
held responsible for the instruction and management of the 
school. 

The object in conducting a school on this plan is to give our 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, and 
without prejudice to the interest of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English High School or the Latin School, 
who have also graduated from one of our State Normal Schools 
or from the Boston Normal School, will be preferred candidates 
for the position of teacher in this school. By special vote of 
the Committee on the Training Class, other persons of equal at- 
tainments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year, and all teachers 
accepting positions do it with the understanding that they will 
remain for this length of time, unless excused by the Committee 
on the Training Class. Teachers may be retained for a longer 
period by vote of this Committee. 

During the first year of service no teacher in this school is ex- 
pected to act as a substitute except for a single day, or until a 
teacher of longer experience can be secured. In case the Com- 
mittee cannot obtain an experienced substitute, it shall be the 
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duty of the one temporarily employed to notify the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 

The money compensation for service is as follows: Teachers 
are paid for the first four months at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, afterwards at the rate of two hundred 
dollars per annum. 

The school contains all the classes of the primary grade, with 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of the grammar grade, the num- 
ber of pupils being about four hundred and fifty. 

The Committee on the Training Class is authorized in the 
management of this school ‘to expend for salaries, in its discre- 
tion, an amount not exceeding the aggregate maximum salaries 
paid to female teachers for the instruction of the same number 
of pupils in the primary and grammar schools.” 

By this plan the advantages of a training school and a prac- 
tice school are secured without cost to the city, and, judging by 
the present condition of the school and by the results of the ex- 
aminations for promotion, we find that the pupils in this school 
are equally favored with those in the other schools of the city. 
While the teachers are young and inexperienced, it should be 
remembered that they are graduates* of a high school, and also 
of a normal school, and that their inexperience is supplemented 
by the experience of two able teachers. 


City School. 


The City School was established at the Almshouse thirty 
years ago by the School Committee at the request of the Over- 
seers of the Poor, and it continued under the supervision of the 
Committee until September of the present year. For several 
years it has been the opinion of the Committee that instruction 
in manual work should be given in this school. In 1882 the Su- 
perintendent in his report wrote: ‘I would like to see the ex- 
periment of manual training tried in our City School. This 
school is composed almost wholly of boys, many of whom are 
sent there for truancy. Out of school these boys are still under 
the oversight of some person, and are restricted in their freedom 
to the play-room and the play-ground. During the long days of 


* At the present time afew of these teachers are not graduates of both a high school 
and a normal school ; but it is the purpose of the Committee as the object and plan of 
the school become more generally understood, to appoint such graduates only. 


*2 
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the year, time must hang heavily on their hands. How changed 
would these hours of recreation be, were these boys to become 
interested in the use of the plane, the saw, and the hammer! And 
it is more than possible that the change would reach beyond the 
months of their connection with this school. There is a fascina- 
tion to a boy in the use of tools, and the knowledge of their use 
may be of great service to him in after years. It may save him 
from a life of indolence, and be the means by which he will earn 
an honest livelihood.” 


Acting upon this suggestion the Committee on the City School 
was directed by the Board “to consider whether it is advisable 
to introduce into the City School a course of instruction in some 
manual art.” At a subsequent meeting the following report was 
made: ‘That, in the opinion of the Committee, instruction and 
practice in manual work would be eminently advantageous if in- 
troduced into the schools,—helping rather than hindering intel- 
lectual progress, as well as tending to impart correct ideas of the 
dignity and worth of labor,—and that in the City School espec- 
ially, such instruction and employment would be of peculiar 
value, and could be more readily there introduced than elsewhere. 


“The Committee, however, does not recommend any present 
action in the matter. There is no money for the purpose at the 
disposal of the School Board, and, as the appropriations of the 
City Council are already determined, it is judged that the whole 
subject be postponed till the beginning of the next financial 
year.” 


In presenting the estimates for the following year, the Com- 
mittee recommended an appropriation of four hundred dollars for 
industrial instruction in the City School. The City Council, 
however, did not include this item in the appropriations. 


The opinion of the School Committee was also held by the 
Overseers of the Poor, and as no specific appropriation would be 
required, were the school under the management of the latter, 
the Committee desired to transfer the school to the care of the 
Overseers, provided it could legally be done. The Superinten- 
dent was therefore directed to obtain the opinion of the City 
Solicitor upon the subject. He decided that the proposed 
change was legal; and the City School passed from the control 
of the School Committee to that of the Overseers of the Poor. 
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The full text of the opinion of the City Solicitor is as follows: 


City SOLICITOR’S OFFICE, 
CAMBRIDGE, APRIL 15, 1886. 
Francis Cogswell, Esq., Superintendent of the Public Schools of the City 
of Cambridge:— 

DEAR SiR :—I have received from you the following questions, viz : 

First. Which board, the School Committee, or the Overseers of the 
Poor, has jurisdiction over the ‘‘City School” ? 

Second. If the School Committee has jurisdiction, has it a legal right 
to transfer to the Board of Overseers of the Poor the entire responsi- 
bility of the maintenance, instruction, and government of the schuol or 
any part of the responsibility ? 

In endeavoring to answer these, I call your attention to the history 
and composition of the school, and to certain statutes and ordinances 
relating to the powers and duties of cities and towns, School Commit- 
tees, and Overseers of the Poor. 

The first attempt to carry ona school at the Almshouse in Cambridge 
was in the year 1851, when a school was established there for pauper 
children, by the School Board; a teacher was appointed who taught 
some months into the following year, when the undertaking was brought 
to an end by the removal of the pupils to the State Almshouse, by an 
order of the Governor of the Commonwealth. 

No further step in this direction was taken until 1856, when, as ap- 
pears in the records of the School Committee, the Overseers of the Poor 
requested the School Committee to make provisions for a schoolat the 
Almshouse, the salary of the teacher to be paid from the appropriation 
for public instruction, and her board to be furnished at the Almshouse 
by the Overseers of the Poor. The School Committee acceded to the re- 
quest and reopened the school under the name of the “City Primary 
School.’’ This school appears to have been since continued for the pau- 
per children at the Almshouse, and also for the truants committed 
under the ordinance of the year 1853, and the ordinance of 1880. 

The first statute under which truants became inmates of the Alms- 
house was passed in the year 1850, before any school was established. 
The statute under which the present pupils were committed was passed 
in 1873, and is now embodied in chap. 48 of the Public Statutes, sec. 10. 

It is provided in said chap. 48, that each town (which term includes 
city) shall make all needful provisions and arrangements concerning 
habitual truants and children between the ages of seven and fifteen 
years, who may be found wandering about the streets and growing up 
in ignorance; and shall make such by-laws as shall be most conducive 
to the welfare of such children, and to the good order of such town; 
and shall provide suitable places for the confinement, discipline, and in- 
struction of such children,etc. Sec. 11 of said statute provides that truant 
officers shall make complaints, and serve the mittimus of the courts in 
such cases. Sec. 12 provides that any minor child convicted under a 
by-law made under sec. 10 shall be committed to any institution of in- 
struction, or suitable situation provided for the purpose, for a term not 
exceeding two years. 

To comply with the statute of 1873 the City Council in 1880 passed an 
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ordinance,—sec. 4, of chap. 30, of the Revised Ordinances,—which pro- 
vides that minor children, such as are described in the statute, shall be 
committed to the Almshouse for such time not exceeding two years, as 
the justice of the police court may determine. And it further provides 
that the Almshouse is the institution provided for the ‘‘confinement, dis- 
cipline, and instruction’’ of such children. 

The law provides—Public Statutes, chap. 33, sec. 3—that every city or 
town having a workhouse or almshouse may annually choose a certain 
number of directors, who shall have the “inspection and government” 
thereof, and who may appoint a master, and necessary assistants, for the 
more immediate care and superintendence of the persons received and 
employed therein. And where such directors are not chosen the Over- 
seers of the Poor shall be the directors. 

Chap. 40 of the ordinances of the City, constitutes the almshouse the 
workhouse, and the Overseers of the Poor the directors of the same. 
Chapter 84, sec. 2 of the Public Statutes directs that the Overseers 
of the Poor shall have the care and oversight of all poor and in- 
digent persons, and shall see that they are _ suitably relieved, 
supported, and employed either in the workhouse or almshouse, or 
in such other manner as the city or town directs, or otherwise in the 
discretion of the said Overseers. It is further provided by law 
that every town shall elect a School Committee, which shall have gen- 
eral charge and superintendence of “all the public schools’’ in the town. 
And special jurisdiction is given to the School Committee over indus- 
trial, nautical, and evening schools, which by statute may be established 
in towns. Public Statutes, chap. 44, sec. 8, 9, 12, 18, and 21. 

After an examination of the foregoing, and other statutes and ordi- 
nances relating to the subject, I am of the opinion that the School Com- 
mittee, independently of the Board of Overseers of the Poor, has no ju- 
risdiction over the City School established at the Almshouse; that the 
pupils of that school, sentenced there by the court, are committed to 
the Almshouse, for ‘‘confinement and discipline,’ as well as ‘‘in- 
struction,’’ and during the term of their sentences can be at no time out 
of the control or jurisdiction of the Overseers of the Poor, and the Su- 
perintendent of the Almshouse, who is the master chosen to have the 
more immediate care and superintendence of all the inmates of the in- 
stitution; and the pauper children are likewise under similar care, con- 
trol, and superintendence, while inmates of the Almshouse, whether at- 
tending this school (which is not a public school) or in other parts of the 
building or grounds. 

Acting by request of the Overseers of the Poor, as shown by the 
records, the School Committee has properly and legally taken charge of 
this school, and may continue to do so; but I cannot think that it has 
power there, not derived from such Overseers; that it can act contrary 
to their direction; or that it has any independent jurisdiction over either 
class of pupils. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the absence of any directing statute 
or ordinance, the Schoo] Board may at any time decline to take further 
charge of this school. Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. J. McINTIRE, 
City Solicitor of Cambridge. 
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Evening Schools, 1885-1886. 


Three schools were opened, one in each of the Wards 3, 4, and 
5. Theschool in Ward 3 was taught in two sections; one sec- 
tion meeting three evenings a week, and the other, two evenings. 
In Wards 4 and 5 the schools were not divided. 

It was the intention of the Committee that the number of ses- 
sions of each school should be fifty, but in Ward 38 the division 
that met two evenings a week held but thirty-two sessions, it 
being thought best to close both divisions at very nearly the 
same time. In Ward 5 the school became so reduced in num- 
bers that under the rules of the Committee it was closed after 
holding thirty-four sessions. 

The schools as now organized and managed are doing more 
profitable work than formerly. The crowd of boys who 
thronged the school-rooms in the opening sessions of previous 
years, and who came merely to see what was going on and not 
for the purpose of study, are not now admitted. 

No person under eighteen years of age can join our evening 
schools except at the request of his parent or guardian. The 
schools are well supplied with books and material for work ; the 
pressing need is better accommodations. The School Committee, 
however, has no authority in this matter. It belongs to the City 
Council to decide whether or not the evening schools as well as 
the day schools shall be provided with suitable rooms. 

The statistics given below show the whole number of pupils 
registered in each school; the average attendance; the average 
number of pupils per teacher; the average age; and the number 
of pupils 18 years of age and over. It appears that the average 
age is between 18 and 19 years. 


No. Registered 
and Present more; Average At- Femnite yer "| Average No. 18 yrs. 
than two Ses-/| tendance, Teacher. Age. old and over. 
wt LATS So SECT ious eae GRD SES | GR ER aes tee 5 
Ward 3 159 37 7.4 18 64 
4 122 52.5 12.8 19.4 83 
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Evening Drawing Schools, 1885-1886. 


Mr. George E. Woodman has been the principal of these schools 
since October, 1880, and under his direction the work has been 
carried on in a very satisfactory manner. The fact that a large 
per cent of those in attendance have been connected with the 
schools for three or four years indicates skill on the part of the 
teachers and interest on the part of the pupils. The class in 
free-hand drawing meets in the City Building, Brattle Square, 
on Mondays and Fridays from October to April, and the one in 
mechanical drawing in the Central Square Building, Cambridge- 
port, on Tuesdays and Thursdays for the same period. 

The average attendance at the schools which closed last April, 
for the fifty sessions which had been held, was: free-hand, 62; 
mechanical, 44. There were two assistant teachers for each 
class. The schools at the present time are well attended, and 
there is no abatement of interest. 


Industrial School. 


In February, 1884, the Cambridge Industrial Association 
through a committee appointed for the purpose made to the 
School Board the following proposal and suggestions : 


“Our Association has, in the basement of the City Building, Brattle 
Square, well equipped work-benches, with tools and all accommodations 
| for the instruction of twelve (12) boys under the charge of a competent 
and experienced teacher. These implements,equipments, and instruction, 
the Association offers for the use of either of the City Schools during 
the present school year, free of expense, in case the School Committee 
think such use advisable. 

“The Association would suggest, if it seems practicable to the Com- 
mittee, some such plan as this: That boys of the higher classes, whose 
record in school is good and who have any aptitude in the use of tools, 
be allowed one afternoon in the week, to substitute for their regular lit- 
erary employment two hours’ practice at the bench; it being understood 
that they shall keep up with the studies of their classes, and that their 
presence and conduct in the work-room be reported as part of their 
school record. The room could be open fer this purpose as many after- 
noons in the week as the Committee may desire, twelve boys being re- 
ceived at a time. 

“A similar experiment having been tried with success in Boston, it is 
believed that equally good results might follow in Cambridge; and that 
no little mechanical dexterity might be thus gained by the pupils with- 
out any essential interruption of their other studies.”’ 


The School Committee accepted the proposal and adopted the 
plan suggested, a class being sent from each of the seven gram- 
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mar schools. ‘The same offer was made and accepted in 1885 
and in 1886. 

In September, 1886, the School Committee appointed a special 
committee “to consider the question of industrial training, and 
the practicability of connecting it with the school system.” 

The following is the report of that committee: 


“‘Whereas, the Industrial Association has offered to give to the City 
of Cambridge the tools and apparatus used by it in industrial education 
in the basement of the City Building in Brattle Square,— 

“Your Committee recommends that industrial instruction be given to 
seven (7) classes, consisting of twelve (12) boys each; that one of these 
classes be taken from each of the following grammar schools: Allston, 
Harvard, Putnam, Shepard, Thorndike, Washington, and Webster; that 
the boys forming the classes shall be chosen by lot from those whose 
parents or guardiansare willing to have them join such a class; that 
such instruction be given during the school session, the course of in- 
struction to each class to consist of sixteen lessons, and to be similar to 
that given during the past year by the Industrial Association; that the 
management of such instruction be committed toa committee of five, 
one from each Ward, to be appointed by the chairman of the Board, and 
that this Board request the City Council to make an appropriation of 
four hundred (400) dollars to defray the expenses of such industrial in- 
structor.”’ 


This report was adopted and its recommendation carried out. 
The City Council at once appropriated the four hundred 
dollars, and the seven classes are now regularly in turn re- 
ceiving instruction. 

Vacation Schools. 


At the meeting of the Board in November a committee was 
appointed “to consider the expediency of establishing vacation 
schools to meet the needs of those children whose parents can- 
not find occupation for them during the long summer vacation. 

This Committee recommended at the following meeting “that 
the experiment of opening vacation schools be tried during the 
next summer vacation ; that a special committee consisting of 
one from each Ward be appointed to have charge of these 
schools; and that an appropriation of five hundred dol- 
lars for this purpose be introduced into the estimates for the 
coming year.” 

The report was adopted, and, should the appropriation be 
made, the experiment of vacation schools as a part of the school 
system will undoubtedly be tried. 
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Music. 


The Committee on Music reports that there has been no es- 
sential change in the method of instruction since the last school 
report was made. 

In that report it was recommended that the teachers in the 
three upper classes of the grammar schools be required to give 
instruction in music in their classes, in addition to the instruc- 
tion of the Singing Master. 

In the three lower classes of the grammar schools and in the 
primary schools, the teachers of the several classes, under the 
direction and supervision of the Singing Master, have given in- 
struction in music as in the other branches. 

With the limited time at the disposal of the teachers for this 
branch of study, music is of necessity taught, toa great extent, 
by practising in concert; therefore the percentage of indepen- 
dent singers is undoubtedly less than that of independent readers 
in our schools, where each pupil is required to read alone. In 
this respect, however, your Committee thinks that the method 
practised in our schools does not differ from that in other cities 
and towns where special teachers of music are employed; and 
that the results compare favorably with those in other places. 

We believe Mr. Lincoln has faithfully performed the duties 
assigned him, and that he has taken pains to inform himself 
with regard to the methods of the most successful teachers in 
the State. 

Drawing. 


It is now two years since a Supervisor of Drawing was ap- 
pointed, and we are glad to report that the expectations of the 
Committee at the time of the appointment have been realized. 

It was then “ confidently expected that under the supervision 
of Miss Balch increased interest would be secured, and visible 
progress made, in this important study.” 

The subject 1s now taught in a systematic manner. Visible 
progress has been made, but the time is yet too short to judge 
results. Of this, however, we are sure, that in every kind of 
instruction the best results are always secured by a systematic 
plan of work. ‘The Supervisor, in her report, states that it has 
been her aim to have as much of the teaching as possible based 
upon solids; that at her request, in 1885, each grammar school 
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was supplied with a set of models, consisting of thirty-two 
pieces, sufficient to illustrate all the exercises in the books; that 
during the past year the third and second classes of the primary 
schools have also been supplied. ‘The models provided for these 
classes are in sets, containing six different forms, with twenty 
pieces of each kind. 

Pupils are expected to handle these forms, and by so doing 
to get a better conception of their shape than by simply looking 
at them at a distance, even though they should be of larger size. 

The Supervisor spends a day each month in each of the five 
smaller grammar schools, and a day and a half in each of the 
other two. She also visits each primary school during each 
month, and spends from fifteen to thirty minutes in each room. 

Special pains have been taken in the selection of pencils; a 
softer pencil has been used than heretofore; the use of the rub- 
ber has been somewhat restricted ; and also general and specific 
directions in regard to the drawing have been printed and given 
to the teachers. 

In the closing words of the report of the Supervisor of Draw- 
ing the Committee expresses the belief that “there has been a 
decided gain in the intelligence with which the pupils study 
form, and in the facility with which they draw.” 


Free Text-Books and Supplies. 


The law requiring that every pupil in the public schools shall 
be provided with books and other school supplies without 
charge, took effect at the beginning of the school year in 1884. 
It has now, therefore, been in operation two full years, but 
not long enough to determine the average cost of the system for 
a‘series of years. The net expense for the first year, ending 
July, 1885, was $16,535.05; that for the year ending July, 1886, 
was $11,368.63. Of one thing the city can be assured, that the 
department of supplies is conducted on thorough business prin- 
ciples, and that for every dollar expended an equivalent in value 
is obtained. 

The Committee gladly recognizes the valuable services of the 
agent, Mr. Sanford B. Hubbard, and also the fidelity with which 
the teachers perform the added duties which come to them in 
the care of the supplies. 
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The following tables, taken from the report of the Committee 
on Supplies, show the expenses for each school : — 


High and Grammar Schools. 


Apparatus | wiscellane- 


ous Sup- 
plies. 


——_— qe | q—me— | a J _ | ———_ ———_ 


Names of Schools.|Text Books Gains 
Books. 
High Schools...... $1,094 83 $37 67 
Allston...... elelsiae $566 04 $49 03 
JOTICUE ssi'ecces sees 48 71 2 11 
HIALVATG scnsdsices 560 65 21 82 
Putnam...... pela 416 42 41 27 
BRONATO. 063s hse 574 25 45 48 
Thorndike......... 409 59 51 82 
Washington....... 523 84 48 44 
Webster........... 616 12 50 56 
*Apassiz....... Bsa 147 55 19 42 
*Wellington........ 128 60 971 


* Mixed Grammar and Primary. 


Blank, writ- 
ing, and and 
Drawing | Furnish- 
Books. ings. 
$21 20 $299 64 
$220 04 $39 62 
17 67 2 25 
258 29 75 00 
199 30 46 65 
221 51 60 89 
189 15 42 03 
200 85 35 31 
319 47 42 75 
61 89 30 88 
67 10 28 58 


$407 68 


$150 62 
15 11 
218 62 
102 46 
139 77 
135 92 
158 98 
245 08 
37 42 


ae Oe 
70 15 


$1,861 02 


$1,023 35 
85 85 
1,134 38 
806 10 
1,041 90 
828 51 
967 42 
1,273 98 
297 16 


304 14 
niex.20K 
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Primary Schools. 


Apparatus |y,-; 
a Reference ; Miscellane- 
Names of Schools.|'Text Books| and Desk | Drawing and ous Sup- | Total. 
Books. Furnish- F 
Books. i plies 
ngs. 

Boardman......... $23 77 $9 69 $13 86 $6 49 $23 63 $77 44 
TIAGO ne vases oye 11 01 2 50 5 65 4 44 23 60 
OURAN <6 es yews 8 41 2 66 5 34 63 6 74 23 78 
AINE Siete cane asin 14 8 5 55 6 45 Nari’ 13 65 42 27 
DUNSher., sucess 20 58 2 50 5 80 21 9 61 38 70 
WOMGONG fscesee cate 12 34 5 00 5 27 76 7 81 31 18 
Gannett .....ccc00- 19 40 5 00 5 20 42 9 03 39 05 
OPES s sates secee 32 89 11 75 16 95 9 34 35 90 106 83 
STOIMOS iyo os aes 14 11 5 60 6 05 42 13 76 39 94 
LaBelle Peak slots os 22 81 4 67 6 80 3 30 10 68 48 26 
TOWell, a.8005 gsc + 12 10 3 79 413 64 11 57 32 23 
Mason... - 19 59 2 83 6 40 71 10 15 39 68 
TUES cbtaad a'cpietes ele als 23 91 9 65 13 65 95 38 72 86 88 
CIUINC Yi core sae elsce + 13 82 2 83 4 67 1 05 10 86 33 23 

OU Meiaeicce bale ies 14 34 4 99 6 35 2 22 19 60 47 50 
Riverside.......... 14 13 5 00 6 87 42 16 92 43 34 
She Si aes Jopricace 13 80 5 32 7 07 1 86 8 43 36 48 
Stearns...... en qin 13 48 5 55 6 65 81 10 52 37 01 
PRAT tacts xe see 19 22 5 00 6 40 31 7 67 38 60 
Wallards + 20s: 5%er 35 70 11 61 21 95 4 20 41 34 114 80 
Wyman...... enecee 23 33 4 67 6 45 42 12 62 47 49 
High Schools......} $1,094 83 $37 67 $21 20 $299 64 $407 68 | $1,861 02 
Grammar & Mixed 3,991 77 339 66 1,755 27 403 96 1,274 13 7,764 79 
Primary 0, e.c¢5 ic 383 59 116 16 167 96 36 93 323 65 1,028 29 
whe ee Ose Oe 20 79 97, 3 43 Be de 2 49 27 68 
EOVGRING oe. 7 ees 10 42 ee 33 50 9 32 11 71 64 95 

ROSE oe d'<tetiers s 5,501 40 494 46 1,981 36 749 85 2,019 66 | 10,746 73 


Total of High, Grammar and Mixed, Primary, City, and Eve- 


DAN GLRCI COOLED iad ares Sue RM er eka Gok. Rio oks ahate ebraie set oat Oe 146, TB 
Supplies furnished to the Officers of the Board, and used by 
the Committee and Superintendent ......... 164 76 
Miscellaneous expenses : — 
Covering books ....... . « $188 46 


Bary} fas cel: = Ag 38 Qa h BE 2 ATES irene aor hein) >a a 80 00 
UR DIORBA SO it cutee) eh goes anya) eine 143 90 


TATA GAYE eP eae ga ee wnat gr tg 188 00 pe ee 


$11,511 85 
* Books sold and damages collected in schools .... . 143 22 


PORE rd aad a ayaa eats. ad Vata de lattes Ib apahe $11,368 63 


* Of this item $37.56 for books sold from those charged to the High Schools. 


School-Houses and Janitors. 


By the City Charter the City Council has the care and super- 
intendence of the city buildings and all city property. The 
School Committee has no authority to build a school-house, not 
even to select its location or to decide upon the plans for its con- 
struction. While the Committee believes that this is wrong in 
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principle, the action of the City Council during these recent years 
as to plans, location, and building of school-houses has been such, 
in the main, as to meet the approval of the School Committee. 
For a series of years the relations between the City Council and 
the School Committee have been those of mutual respect and 
confidence. 

The School Committee, therefore, did not hesitate to request 
the City Council to consider the advisability of petitioning the 
Legislature for such amendments to the City Charter as shall 
vest in the School Committee the power to appoint and remove 
the janitors of the school-houses, believing that a careful consid- 
eration of the proposition would convince the City Council that 
either the request should be granted, or some measures adopted 
which would result in having the school-houses properly warmed 
and cared for. The Committee cannot believe that the City Coun- 
cil realizes how seriously the schools are interrupted, and the 
health of pupils and teachers imperilled, from the lack of suf- 
ficient attention (or judgment) in the management of the fires. 
It is not for the interest of the schools, and it cannot be consid- 
ered true economy, to have twenty rooms * closed in the short 
period of eight days because they are insufficiently warmed ; 
neither can it be in the line of economy, nor for the health of 
the pupils and teachers, to have rooms heated to a temperature 
ranging from 75 deg. to 80 deg., rendering it necessary to close 
the registers, and by so doing to cut off the best supply of fresh 
air, while at the same time the fires are in full blast, with no 
water provided for evaporation, and with the cold-air boxes 
wholly or partially closed. 

No plan has yet been devised by which school-houses can be 
properly warmed and ventilated without skill and constant care 
on the part of some one, and in the opinion of the School Com- 
mittee a radical change should be made in the work required of 
the janitors, or rather in the work performed by them. In the first 
place, the whole time of a janitor, during the months when fires 
are required, should be given to his work. He should not only 
build the fires and replenish them from time to time, but he 
should know by frequent personal inspection during school hours 


* Temperature of these rooms: 32°, 32°, 36°, 36°, 40°, 40°, 42°,42°, 42°, 
48°, 47°, 47°, 50°, 50°, 52°, 52°, 52°, 52°, 52°, 54°. 
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the temperature and condition of all the rooms. Without this 
knowledge he cannot decide whether the fires should be increased 
or checked, whether the heat should be turned into one room or 
another, whether the cold-air boxes should be thrown wide open 
or partially closed ; in fact, without this knowledge he cannot 
intelligently perform this part of his work. In the second place, 
there should be a change, on the part of several of the janitors, 
in the spirit with which their work is done. 

No doubt unreasonable complaints are sometimes made, but 
when many of the teachers, who, by the rules of the Committee 
on Public Property, are expected to direct the janitors in the 
performance of their duties, feel that they may as well be silent 
as to speak, because their wishes are not heeded, it seems to the 
Committee that the City Council should either place the janitors 
under the control of the School Committee, or should enforce 
such rules as will secure for all our school-houses proper care. 

As the City Council has already decided not to place the jani- 
tors under the control of the School Committee, and made this 
decision without inviting the Committee to give the reasons for 
the request, it seems proper that the parents of the children 
whose school work is interrupted, and who suffer from the neg- 
lect of the janitors, should know that the responsibility does not 
rest with the School Committee. 


WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, Chairman ex officio. 


JOHN L. HILDRETH, 
EDWARD H. HALL, 
EPHRAIM EMERTON, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
BENJAMIN F. TWEED, 
HENRY N. TILTON, 


EDWARD B. MALLEY, School 
FREEMAN HUNT, 
PATRICK J. FINNIGAN, Committee. 


WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 
SARAH 8S. JACOBS, 
MOSES D. CHURCH, 
WILLIAM A. START, 
ALBERT M. BARNES, 
JOHN W. FAIRBANKS, 
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Names of Schools. 


Latin School. 


English High. 


Allston. 


Harvard. 


OF THE 


TABULAR VIEW 


SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


Teachers. 


William F. Undead : 
Theodore P. Adams.. 


Charlotte CG. Barrell.. 
Elizabeth Emerson..... 
Jennie 8. Spring........ 
Mary C. Warren........ 
WER GAG Eula dae te 
Edwin L. Sargent...... 
Emma F. Munroe...... 
Clara A. ArmeS........ 
Jessie L. Cate. ........ 
George F. Jewett....... 
Margarette M. ana 
Louisa P. Parker....... 
Kate P. Richardson.... 
Emma A. Scudder..... 
Maria E. Spare ........ 
Caroline A. Sawyer... 
Benjamin W. Roberts. . 
Mary'I, Vinton......°).2 
Sara As Dalley eign 
Mary M. Brigham...... 
Marv. Biait aii. ion ae 
Carrie lose secot tr. ee: 
Hattie F. Fabyan...... 
Melissa M. McKinley .. 
Celia F. McFarland... 
Evelyn B. Kenney...... 
Emily RePitkine: oes 
Ida G. Smith.. 

Carrie M. Williams.. 
James §. Barrell....... 
Frederick 8. Cutter.... 
Ada H. Wellington..... 
Margaret B. Wellington 
Susan F. Athearn...... 
Alice Berry... ots. 
Emily F. Damon....... 
Mary M. Dellamaria.. 
Sara A. Emerson....... 
Mora Tereiig. o's 62. fie 
Clara A. Emerton...... 
Estelle J. French....... 
Frances Fabyan........ 
Jennie C. Frazier....... 
Cora E. Hosmer........ 
Honrtense O. Young.... 


Salaries. 


$2,800 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1887. 


183 


333 


563 


719 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued. 


Names. 


Putnam. 


Shepard. 


Thorndike. 


Washington. 


Webster. 


Teachers. 


Thomas W. Davis...... 
Frederick W. Eveleth.. 
Eliza M. Hussey........ 
Delia M. Brennan.... . 
Annetta Bruce......... 
Anna M. Dormer ...... 
Sarah M. Grieves ...... 
Annie B. Josselyn...... 
Louise A. Keeler....... 
Augusta G. Mirick..... 
ElizaS;)Paddack. 2s. 2; 
Martha R. Smith....... 
Mary M. Sullivan...... 
Alice: Li Wattsis. 2.53: 
Edward O. Grover...... 
Nellie A. Hutchins..... 
Mary A. Bosworth..... 
Dana A. Eveleth....... 
Emily F. Fessenden.... 
Milena eone) eae. 
A. Estelle Ingraham.... 
Ruth BH. Lander....:.:.. 
Evelyn J. Locke........ 
Julia H. Osgood........ 
Clara Ay Peterson.2% 2. 
Sarah Ay Teand e r os vice 
Adela F. Rockwood.... 
Lizzie B. Shepherd..... 
Ruel H. Fletcher.. .... 
LelisvA. Mirtek 722002. 
Grace W. Fletcher..... 
Emma A. Hopkins..... 
Abby A. K. Howard.... 
ElizabethG. Hutchinson 
Martha A. Martin..... 
Mary E. Nason......... 
Elizabeth P. Regal..... 
Isabella B. Tenney..... 
Abby S. Taylor......... 
Lydia A. Whitcher .... 
Laura S. Westcott..... 
John W. Freese........ 
Carrie M. Kingman.... 
w10Ora’ Clarks}. ie 
Lucy A. Downing...... 
WORE Pe holSiactaiden soa: 
Mary H. Hanks........ 
Adeline M. Ireson....... 
Adelaide A. Keeler..... 
Adelaide A. Keith...... 

Margaret J. Penney.... 
Hattie Shepherd......... 
Mary Tes Stiles:....6o3 22: 
Abby M. Webb......... 
Mary A. Wheeler......... 
John D. Billings........ 
Charles H. Morse......... 


Salaries. 


2,000 
1,000 
700 
620 
620 
470 
570 
620 
470 
620 
620 
620 
400 
620 
2,000 
700 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
470 
2,000 
700 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
2,000 
700 
620 
620 
520 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
2,000 
1,000 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1887. 


519 


583 


546 


774 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued. 


Names of Schools. 


Webster. 


Corlett. 


Agassiz. paanecy 


Boardman. 


Bridge. 
Cushing. 


Dana. 


Dunster. 
Felton. 


Gannett. 


Gore. 


Grammar. 


Teachers. 


Lizzie C. Capen......... 


Mary E. Towle... 
Marion H. Burnham.. 


Ella E. Buttrick...... 4; 
Charlotte M. Chase..... 
Florence B. Chandler .. 
Blice Be Crosby... yc ees 
Susan I. Downs........ 
Esther F. Hannum...... 
Josephine E. Amc itee 


Anna 8. Lamson... 
Gertrude A. Long... 
Clara E. Matchett... 
Alice C, Phinney.... 


Mary A. Townsend... = 


Fannie P. Browning. 


Sarah E. Olark.......... 
Charlotte A. Ewell..... 


Maria L. Baldwin........ 
Mary G. Carpenter..... 
Emma AcGUnuds ice oss 
Frances H. Dawson.... 
Dora BoD eas ts ek ke 
Rosina C. Karcher....... 
Mary A. Lewis.......... 
Maria J. Bacon... ..-.. 
Charlotte E. Hezlitt.... 
Elizabeth J. Karcher..... 


Sarah E. Stewart....... 


Evelyn A. Sawyer....... 
Annie M. Tendler....... 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger.. 


Emily C. ery Rae 
Isadore I. Foster... 


Maria F. Williams...... 
WELT a ae ie ah cn ace oe 
Abby A. Lewis......... 
Cordelia J. French...... 
Susan E. Wyeth........ 
Nellie M. Colby......... 
Sarah J. Gunnison...... 
C. Hartwell...... 
Nellie E. Hastings...... 
Minnie F. Munroe....... 
PA CELEAW IS cet 
Anna M. Jones.......... 
Mary As Rady... 0.6 ris xs 
Oarrie Bo Smith...... 0.5 
Frances E. Pendexter... 
Addie M. Bettinson..... 
Anna E. Callahan....... 
Sarah D. Graham........ 
Elizabeth B. a ede ocak 


Fanny 


Sarah J. 


Lizzie J. Hawkins... 
Mary E. Mulloney... 


S. Louise Regal......... 


Salaries. 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1887. 


74 


137 
168 


328 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools.—Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. Jan. 1, 1887 
Gore. Emma, J. Ross.) 4. 400 
Louise A. Stickney..... 620 
Holmes. Marianne M. Webb.... 640 179 
Margaret T. Burke..... 400 
Mary L. Bullard........ 620 
Bilas Mi. Gyr sags cue 620 
Lassell. Nollie) Fi Ba yay 640 216 
Ellen R. Avery......... 620 
Cora A. Reycroft....... 620 
Frances E. Whoriskey.. 620 
Lowell. Winona Abercrombie. . 640 87 
BaCy ye eats 620 
Nel:ie F. McCarthy.... 570 
Mason. M. Lizzie Evans........ 630 95 
" Lizzie J. Baldwin...... 470 
Otis. Luvia Goodnow........ 660 401 
Fanny Allen............ 620 
Martha H. Butler...... 620 
Josephine M. Doherty.. 620 
Ellen N. Leighton...... 620 
Luella M. Marsh. ..... 570 
Ellen C. Walsh....:.... 620 
ji Kate F. Wellington.... 620 
Quincy. Charlotte E. Jewell.... 630 68 
Lucy C. Wyeth......... 620 
Reed. Margaret Kidd......... 640 189 
Helena V. Eaton....... 570 
Harriet N. Keyes...... 620 
; k Nellie E. Pratt......... 400 
Riverside. Elizabeth A. Tower.... 640 170 
Amanda M. Alger...... 620 
Mary A. Burke......... 470 
KilackKy: Coven. \s) vosrk 620 
Sargent. Frances J. Harrod...... 640 177 
Christina D. Barbey.... 470 
Mary A. Brown........ 620 
Mary E. Woodman..... 620 
Stearns. Helen M. Ward........ 640 148 
Ellen A. Cheney....... 620 
Mary M. Tingey........ 620 
ByavaAs Taylors ues: 400 
Tarbell. Mary H. Ross......... 640 183 
Mary A. Davis......... 400 
Emma J, Young........ 620 
Hattie A. Thayer....... 400 
“17, Grammar. |Amelia Wright......... 96 
Willard ; & 680 
(Primary - |S. N. Chamberlain..... 620 ae 
Julia 8. Gushee......... 620 
Belle F. Gulliver....... 400 
Louise W. Harris...... 620 
Mary E. G. Harrington 620 
Kate M. Lowell........ 620 
Bmina OrOtisyi i sas 620 
Mary E. Sawyer........ 620 
Georgiana M. Tupper.. 520 
Lavra Wright ssi sis, 620 
Grace R. Woodward... 620 


Wyman. - |Fannie E. M. Dennis... 650 200 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools. — Continued: 


No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. Jan. 1. 1887. 
Wyman. M, Jennie prague tint 470 
M. Carrie Dickman.... 620 
Georgiana B. Dutcher.. 570 
‘ Mary M. Gilman......... 620 
. yrammar 265 
Wellington } Brimare, Herbert H. Bates.......) 1,600 ies 
Agnes I. Rounds....... 800 
ETAINING ClASB: .3). 605% © 2,300 
TEACHER OF SINGING —Nathan Lincoln ... .. . $1,700 
TEACHER OF DRAWING — Augusta L. Balch . : ‘ 850 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell... . . . 2,900 
AGENT -~Santord 5) ODDArG (iii UNL eihe 2 ese so) 1,200 


The Wellington School is a Training School, composed of grammar and primary 
scholars, taught by young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for the 
office of teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school 


and his assistant. 


Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as five teachers, 
the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number of reg- 


ular teachers. 


The post-office addresses of the several schools are as follows :— 


CAMBRIDGE.—Washington*, Agassiz, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT.—Latin, English High, Allston*, Harvard*, Webster*, Boardman, 
Bridge, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Mason, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, Wellington, Willard. 


EAst CAMBRIDGE.—Putnam*, Thorndike*, Gore, Lassell, Otis. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE.—Shepard*, Reed, Wyman. 


Mount AUBURN.—Corlett*, Cushing. 


*Grammar Schools. 
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Summary. 

Numberotpupilsiin High Schooler cus a eee 516 

Number of pupilsin Grammar Schools . . ....... . 4,856 

Number of pupilsin Primary Schools. . . ....... . *4,546 
9,918 

Cost OF INSTRUCTION. 

High Schools... .... . . $21,940 Foreach pupil . $42 52 

Frei Ar SOUODIS hs =o on ence 73,340 Foreach pupil . 15 10 

Hela) erb tek 21003 70 Ieee oe 64,990 Foreach pupil . 14 29 

Teacher of Singing). 2 66... 1,700 

PEBCUOL OL ILA WINE 0 ht ewe iy, 850 

PUDOLINGONOSNG i. ee eo ity 2,900 

PRON Cus nese trent Goyer is hehe ks dyer 1,200 


$166,920 Foreach pupil . $16 83 


Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1887 . 9,918 
Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1886 . 9,651 


RIE Ce dle ts s/t er Rowen pre” aie 2 ay tapi i gactekty ines ete AAU a ae 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874, (inclusive) . 246 
A AGTIOARG SIMI LSS EAT hed ty | 4 sd yclnde Gta tar bac Se: Aenea bey akg 268 
PICS OEEL DLS AS 40 hier dans. 4) Vian en ne Pant al aan de tran alates 6 
VAL Te ek Aa Ey ATE TEL IES rr cia a a ae Vr em We So aR ei) DN Te Abts ha 81 
PE POSUORREESECTINI TINA TSS Cons oe yee he Lo ey WF) ail cl Big Wah sane eke atte vate} 50 
Poe TR a a Up OS EEO ES (CRSP Ec NUIT ata ies SEN AN ERR CA MENGE? Aur RY Hi 57 
IPE OME ATLL IS TEL OSU Mois arta ah sree wl) CLR) CC A eRe 286 
RUA SEE CESS URS DO ie ak Aa ein a lg Kratay ake 403 
REUSE MBMSE SENITG U LeteA ie ae vag stn ays, eidibavs val aap car a wh Oban ee as 448 
PUMA EI TRULY Sear Se i dues at aya Ate PEED Detcg ii dec ean tarts 280 
Base STEARNS LESAN SUS Yar ss. a na. tah cons eh he theta ae ee bore te 165 
PULTOARG CREDIT LIGS Liban susie Nes ws ou Cie PN Nekeaie ois Shy ARO a re 589 
Res PRES MET TILTON IS ESET Mls MU yi) ys) gs 7, a isa Yah gtice aa ca lek Cava 267 
Poy eV N Tat ya le Ta Ess) UC RR a) ae ve is CEE: Bae Pak feos F Bsta po 33 
Ter rateD RESET (SE ISTIC SPOR OMNEI TS re Bec At aN cog rua Ome care Ra Lat rai AM 224 
PP AUTLEME OR DONG GEM erate he, a al at pan wfl Ml viet et eh g@aaie Le 238 
Salaries of three Truant Officers . . . . .. =. «+ « «+ « $2,700 00 
Sm TOM OTA Th Ie ESTOO re ey a OS Sig Peed AE aes OR Melts bak te Bea 
IL LIT AE MOUOOIS attics ey oy whl aT a ieatad Dole elu tetie 971 10 


* The City School, kept at the Almshouse, and containing about 41 scholars, ceased 
in September last to be under the superintendence of the School Committee, and its 
pupils are not included in this statement. 


SECOND PART 


OF 


THE REPORT. OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


The Superintendent respectfully submits the following addi- 
tional facts and remarks as the second part of his report for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1886, this being his twelfth annual report. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


I.—POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the Statecensus for 1885 . . . . 59,660 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of 
age, May 1, 1886, as reported by the Truant-Officers . .. . 11,181 


II.—ScCHOOLS. 


1 Latin School, with six rooms. a 
1 English High School, with twelve rooms. 

8 Grammar Schools, with one hundred and six rooms. 

23 Primary Schools, with one hundred rooms, 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two rooms. 

2 Evening Schools, with two rooms. 

Whole number of Day Schools 

Whole number of separate rooms 


B 


III.—SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


For the Latin School... . 

For the English High School 

For the Grammar Schools 

For both Grammar and Primary Schools aiedintdaare 
Fortine Primary Sahoole ich ie tons wl eons ne a ae 


ooo = eH 


bet 
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IV.—TEACHERS. 


37 


Number of teachers in Latin School 6 
Male teachers, 2; female teachers, 4. 
Number of teachers in English High School 12 
Male teachers, 3; female teachers, 9. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools 113 
Male teachers, 11; female teachers, 102. 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools 100 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 1884-5 6 
Average number of teachers in Evening Schools, 1884-5 16 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including the 
teacher of Music and the teacher of Drawing? 238 
Number of teachers who have attended Normal Schools . 141 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 121 
V.—PUPILS. 
Attendance at all the Day Schools, 1882 to 1886. 
Year. Number of Pupils | Average Number} Average Daily Per cent 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1882 9,395 7,898 7,231 91.5 
1883 9,691 8,194 7,523 91.8 
1884 9,982 8,414 7,763 92.2 
1885 10,213 8,650 7,915 91.5 
1886 11,012 9,246 8,530 92.2 
Attendance at the High School, 1882 to 1886. 
Year. Number of Pupils} Average Number| Average Daily Per cent 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1882 460 426 403 94.6 
1883 438 396 375 94.6 
1884 452 398 3TT 94.7 
1885 499 462 434 94.0 
1886 561 490 467 95.3 


1. Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as six teachers; 
the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of regular teachers. 
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Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1882 to 1886. 


POM Laimeeitersatvi| irpelonging: |." atten lanes.” lor’ Aréendande. 
1882 4,147 3,627 8,360 92.6 
1883 4,186 8,728 3,462 92.8 
1884 4,363 3,848 3,593 98.3 
1885 4,562 4,119 3,816 92.6 
1886 5,121 4,440 4,152 93.5 


Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1882 to 1886. 


Year. Number of Pupils} Average Number | Average Daily Per cent 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1882 4,775 5,834 3,456 90.1 
1883 5,067 4,070 3,686 90.5 
1884 5,167 4,168 3,798 90.9 
1885 5,152 4,069 3,664 90.0 
1886 5,330 4,316 3,912 90.6 


Number of Pupils Graduated from, and Admitted to, the High 
School and the Grammar Schools, 1882 to 1886. 


Year. Graduated from |Admitted to High| Graduated from | Admitted to 
High School. School. Grammar Schools.| GTammar 
Schools. 
1882 67 145 226 815 
1883 70 172 251 958 
1884 75 206 314 1,042 
1885 72 239 303 1,103 
1886 61 198 273 1,165 


Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 
Average Attendance, 1885-86. 


Number of Pupils . . 354. Average Attendance . . 145. 
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Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 
with the Average Attendance, 1882 to 1886. 


1882, 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886, 
153 159 212 223 223 
66 89 104 110 106 


Number of Pupils over Fifteen Years of Age belonging to the 
Day Schools on the First of May, 1882 to 1886. 


1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. * 


523 586 668 695 739 


Number of Pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, in- 
cluding the Parochial School, 1882 to 1886. 


1882. | 1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 


1,752 1,844 1,869 1,865 1,858 


Table Showing the Number in each Class in the Latin School, 
December, 1886. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
ees eis thet aha, ais 6 7 13 O71 
PSNR he a4 aro, Ses hamnde 21 10 31 .169 
J 1: Cy \g ee a a 23 15 38 .208 
POEUN Gata Satie} here lta 26 18 44 240 
OPM edb c= Varro Nibsnhe kee see's 34 23 57 312 
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Table Showing the Number in each Class in the English High 
School, December, 1886. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total, Per Cent. 
FITS eM Te RL e BEG Hoe Ns 4 oT 41 123 
SOCONA jue WeNiisiliern'e we S 51 59 aly 
EIDE Ona Wee thte e nibs, sete 38 68 106 .318 
POULLR TON A Aes whew 48 79 127 382 
Total. CAL Nhe ie AU IT 98 235 333 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1886. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
EPS Die es iaNgniih tip tel tits 154 182 336 .069 
POCOTIG 1) ura tig un nbs ¢ 250 280 530 .109 
CN eB Bae Ai te ONS ARMA CAE PN ct 353 431 784 .162 
MUOULE Ye ke Mushivethiaiyiaw ape k 447 482 929 191 
Yh 6 The URANO 497 508 1,005 ~ 207 
PERG eine vite (heen ties) hee Be 625 648 1,273 262 
ELGAR ie We tia ya SIN Biri 2,326 2,531 4,857 


Table showing the Number of Pupils in each Class in the 
Primary Schools, December, 1886. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total, Per Cent. 
Oop bars Pa Mk a gh tee ee 580 624 1,204 .265 
BOCONC iv dhaliin vali oe 646 650 1,296 .285 


TA yb ER RRO k(t 1,060 986 2,046 450 


Tobe 2 ict e 2,286 2,260 4546 
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Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant Offi- 
cers, May, 1886. 

(The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to ascertain the 

names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first 


day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years.] 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen. . 11,131 
Number in Public Schools fiye years old ¢ or more, “put less than 

fifteen .. 8,996 
Number in Private Schools five years old or more, . but less than 

fifteen. . . 1,270 
Number not attending school five years ‘old or more, “but less 

than eight... . 480 
Number not attending school eight: years old o or more, ‘but less 

PEAINTONELOOIL ayo ih coat ee ay icra his iets WN Naty calituan penbeents 187 


Number not attending school fourteen years old or more, but 


lessthan fifteen ... 198 
Whole number not attending school five years old or race but 

less than fifteen .. ; 865 
Number in the city five years old. or more, 3, but less than : 1 Ay 967 


Number inthe city eight years old or more, but less than fourteen 6,876 


VI.—FINANCES. 


{For the financial year ending Dec. 1, 1886.]} 


IAsn OLAnserucuOn di DAY BCDOOIS te) .6i) 6) ei ha ley events $165,277 42 
Free text-books and supplies ...0. 206,68 2 ee ew 10,680 52 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools ........ 645 94 
Cost of Evening DrawingSchools ......... 971 10 
RIOR Pa VOD MONGOLS ig) Ga Vel is) he) oh ie apr enteert st elie 1,325 90 
Careand repairsofschool-houses. .. . ae he ae 30,932 58 
Amount expended on Webster School- house Nae aa ie a ag 9,113 93 
Amount expended for Latin School-house ...... 9,678 18 
Amount expended on Wyman School-house. . . . ‘ 3,876 65 
Amount expended for school-house on Jefferson street ; 12,963 92 

Total expenditures for all school purposes ... . $245,466 14 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($668.63) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($805), actual cost of 

the schools tothecity . . a spine $244,492 51 
Assessed value of real and personal Shenton May, 1886 . . $59,445,670 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 1886 .004 
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Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1886. 


(Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant-officers.] 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Year. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Whole Cost. 


$164,818 00 
151,946 65 
136,491 20 
182,570 49 
130,371 75 
182,501 10 
187,328 55 
144,457 60 
152,290 62 
158,640 13 
165,277 42 


oof Pupils... 
7,066 
7,139 
7,028 
6,957 
7,175 
7,484 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 
9,218 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23 32 
21 28 
19 42 
19 05 
18 17 
17 82 
17 38 
17 63 
18 09 
18 33 
17 92 


Cost of the Day Schools, 1875 to 1886. 


[The expenditures for new school-houses and new furniture are not included.] 


Whole Cost. 


$212,960 72 
200,894 09 
180,974 36 
162,437 77 
158,196 21 
158,967 56 
158,282 84 
166,230 52 
177,149 98 
203,234 56 
206,806 09 
207,536 46 


San eonletie 
7,167 
7,066 
7,139 
7,028 
6,957 
7,175 
7,434 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 
9,218 


Cost per Pupil. 


$29 71 
28 45 
25 35 
23 11 
22 73 
21 45 
21 29 
21 04 
21 62 
24 15 
23 90 
22 51 
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Statistics taken from the Fiftieth Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 28; towns, 325... 348 
Number of public schools .. . 6,717 
Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during 

the year... . 349,617 
Number of persons over fifteen years of age attending 

the public schools . . . 4 27,972 
Per cent of attendance based upon the average mem- 


WOLBMIT rahi « « 90 
Number of persons employed as ; teachers! in the public ' 
schools during the year: men, 1,060; women, 8,610; 


CORALS A ides. » 9,670 
Number of teachers who have graduated from N ormal 

Schools, wi.) 2,420 
Average number of months the public schools ‘have been 

Keptforthe entire year oe le ieee 8.12 
Number of High Schools. . . . PAL Oma MN A Oth ee a 224 
Number of teachers in High Schools ARP ACTER AY oe 677 
Number of pupilsin High Schools . .. . 21,370 
Amount expended upon the public schools, dectiaive of 

the expense of school buildings .. . $5,676,969 08 
Cost of new school-houses, permanent improvements, and 

ordinary repairs... eitech tes) era ded Oy OULU 
Entire expenditure for public school purposes | wid $7,151,075 38 


Amount of the Massachusetts School Fund, Dec. 31, 1886 _ $2,715,944 00 


Special Institutions: 


In addition to the amount paid for public schools, Massachu- 
setts expended in 1886 :— 


PAsTRTIE TLCOTINT LGR Rite aie ate tease. loys ee hate ate ele $27,510 44 
Uh Ra) A he Ae ERE ES A id at een ee $30,000 00 


These amounts but partly meet the expenses of those received 
into the institutions from the State, the balance being provided 
for by endowments. 

The Commonwealth has provided for its deaf-mute beneficia- 
ries at the same institutions as in previous years,—the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn., the Clarke Institution at North- 
ampton, Mass., and the Horace Mann School at Boston,—paying 
pro rata for the care and instruction of those whom it sends. 
At the present time the State has about two hundred beneficia- 
ries in these institutions, and in the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind eighty. 
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A Graduated Table in which the Cities in the State are Numerically 
Arranged According to the Percentage of their Taxable Property 
Appropriated to the Support of Public Schools for the year 1885-86. 


43 | 2% {alee 
aé agen? || 38 Ban? 
ee Pa saa a, Pag ha 
as He AS OD Ps Gt el OS 

5 O° 3 a a oo a Yo 
~ CS ~ 
oP . CITIES. ete ria CITIES. Pho kd 
B oS S&228 || Bod Seas 5 
Sen Aaagea,. || See Babee 
BS Saha || xs 2 oF 3am 
Fry Sa8S&s || Saksag 
1 Waltham. e@eeoeeeeeeeeeae $ 004-37 13 Cambridge eeteeee eeeees $ 003-13 
2) WRAVErHILL <i. ges), oe ee 4-1 Ta OIIRIVOT (oct .s aieloiele 3-10 
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REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The increase over the last school year in the number ot pupils 
registered is 799; in the average number belonging, 596 ; in the 
average daily attendance, 615; in the per cent of attendance, 
seven-tenths of one per cent. The number belonging to the 
schools in December, 1885, not including the pupils in the City 
School, was 9,610 ; in December, 1886, 9,918, an increase of 308. 

The entire cost of the day schools, excluding the expenditure 
for new school-houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last 
year by $730.89, while the cost per pupil is less by $1.39. In 
the entire cost of instruction the increase is $6,637.29, but in 
the cost per pupil it is less by 41 cents. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, 
there are more than two hundred towns and cities in the State 
which make a larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. 
In a list of the cities and towns, arranged numerically according 
to the percentage of ‘their taxable property appropriated to the 
support of public schools for the year 1885-86, Cambridge is the 
thirteenth among the twenty-three cities, and the two hundred 
and twenty-first among the three hundred and forty-eight towns 
and cities. Compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our 
county, Cambridge is the thirty-third. In a list of the towns 
and cities of the State, arranged numerically according to the 
sum appropriated for each child between five and fifteen years of 
age, Cambridge is the forty-second. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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HOW TO USE THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Read before the Teachers of the Cambridge Schools by Miss A. L. Hayward, Librarian of 
the Cambridge Public Library. 


A good instrument is of little value to us if we do not know how to use 
it. In presenting to you a few hints as to how and why teachers should 
use the free library of our city, I shall endeavor to consider the subject 
from your point of view. If this paper should in many cases bring 
‘coals to Newcastle,’ you will please pardon it, remembering that I 
have wished to aid those most inexperienced, and to give others sug- 
gestions which they could pass over to their older pupils. 

Your use of the library will be threefold: (1) for self-improvement; 
(2) for aid in your profession; and (8) for rest from study and hard work. 

Having taught for many years, for five in Cambridge, I know how 
exhausted you often are at the end of a day’s teaching, and shall not be 
disposed to criticise any who confine their use of the library to a search 
for relaxation, provided, and this is important, that they read only good 
literature. If you come for light reading only, take the best. You will 
find an abundance of good novels, far less likely to be circulating than 
the writings of Mrs. Southworth and others of her grade. 

Let us first consider that department of the library least used, and yet 
most helpful to teachers, the Reference Library. These books, marked 
R. L. in the catalogue, contain much which only needs to be known to 
be in frequent demand. Four sets of general encyclopedias may be 
consulted: Appleton’s or the American, Johnson’s, Chambers’, and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The latter is considered the highest author- 
ity, but if you are seeking information upon some subject peculiarly 
American, you will be more likely to find it mentioned in Appleton’s or 
Johnson’s. Another valued set of cyclopedias affords the information 
sought by the Sabbath school teacher, treating, as it does, of all Bibli- 
cal and theological subjects. We also have valuable reference books on 
military subjects and others on political science. An exhaustive work 
called ‘‘The Earth” is being added as the volumes are published. This 
is designed to furnish a complete geographical encyclopedia of the 
earth. 

Our dictionaries deserve mention. Of the English language we have 
Worcester’s, Webster’s, Johnson’s, Stormonth’s, and, by far the most 
useful in some respects, the Imperial Dictionary in four octavo vol- 
umes. This is a comparatively recent work, our edition being published 
in London and New York in 1883. It will give you in many ways as 
much help as an encyclopedia, and save time and patience. Here is an 
illustration of this. Tennyson, in the poem, ‘“‘Claribel,” has this line: 


‘‘Her song the lintwhite swelleth.”’ 


A class of teachers studying, as some of you are, the later English 
poets, were anxious to ascertain what bird is called the lintwhite. 
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From the Imperial Dictionary they learned that lintwhite is the local 
name, in some parts of England, for the linnet. Of other languages we 
have Greek, Latin, German, and French dictionaries. 

Remember, if you are searching for information about a person, it is 
usually better to consult a biographical dictionary, not an encyclopedia. 
If an English author, try Allibone’s Dictionary of English Authors and 
Literature. If not there, take Thomas’ Biographical Dictionary. Of 
Greek and Roman biography and mythology we have three large vol- 
umes; also a smaller classical dictionary. 

Among the costly illustrated books of travel or description is Wey’s 
*“Rome,”’ often enjoyed by the pupils of the high schools. Other rich 
and beautiful volumes describe England, Switzerland, Italy, Venice, © 
the Holy Land, America, and various localities, as the White Moun- 
tains, the Catskills, ‘‘Cathedral Cities of England,” etc., ete. 

You will at once see how aclass studying these countries would en- 
joy examining these finely illustrated works. Let me share with you a 
helpful suggestion which I owe to Mr. Rolfe, the Shakespearean. Out- 
of-the-way matters in geography and history may sometimes be found 
explained in guide-books. We have in the circulating department a 
complete set of the famous Badeker guide-books, and I would commend 
them to your attention. I remember once having a long search for a 
description of the Arch of Titus in Rome, to answer the query of a high 
school pupil, and at last finding it in the guide-book to Rome (764.6). 

Other sets of books which you will find useful in comparing the sta- 
tistics of our own with other countries are the ‘‘American Almanacs,” 
the ‘“‘Statesman’s Year Books,’ and the ‘Financial Reform Almanac of 
England.”’ 

Here I will give you the titles of a few books, which may not be 
known to you, but which some of you may like toown. They are all’ 
helpful in explaining allusions to events, persons, and places, which you 
may meet in reading. Many of them might well be added to every 
school library. 


Chanrplin, s Soung Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things. . . 284.11 
“* Persons and Places. . 293.4 
EMORICr MERIT SOK yank sn oe ant ee Oa ee Ee 
Dictionary Of. Words and Places... . 6) 6 6 ss 235, 19 and 1221.18 
Familiar Allusions. . . PR ae Daa eT aie oe ae 
Dictionary of Noted Names 3 of Fic tion. ve GY Re ral ts, Vie: ieee eet aC Oe ee 
Who Wrote It? .... VVEER SING cel yr ad be ee Oe Dem eae 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. io PPR A ge a ean 6 ae ae 
PrariWawariey DictiONaATWs uo. ess ek ee 8) a Na ie el 8 eee 
SPIE OUA TUCRONALU ETS Oe ey a) a Vee, eke. es) 8 vein eet eee 
mare TEC r ent ee en! yw ae ac ent eke rat aren aRee Ly 
Ss Be Ena riser ONSET ee pie gat woen ante Mae 
~ eA ZY) 1 RAC Ty ee na OR Seay mai tiie i it Bc 


Many others equally useful will be found in the library, byt I will. 
next call your attention to the books on the fine arts, in which we are 
particularly rich. The artist or student is always made welcome to any 
aid we can give. The eight volumes of ‘‘ Audubon’s Birds,” illustrated 
in colors, will well repay a visit with some of your boys interested in: 
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natural history. Other valuable aids in the study of ornithology may 
be found under the head of Birds in the new catalogue. 

The volumes in the reference library, except the encyclopedias and 
most costly books, are allowed to circulate by the written permission of 
two of the trustees of the library, subject to the usual rules of time, 
fines, etc., or they may at any time be seen at the library. 

Let us now consider books for home use. Some of you are fond of 
history. When looking for}such books, turn to the name of the country 
in the catalogue, where you will usually find the histories and books of 
travel divided, each division being arranged under the surnames of the 
authors. If the histories are not general, the period of time covered by 
them is indicated. The library is well supplied in this department, con- 
taining more than two hundred volumes on English history, and even 
more On our own country. The literature onthe Civil War will be found 
entered under that head as well as under United States history, and I 
would commend to your attention the small volumes upon the campaigns 
of the Civil War, (591.16jto 28) also ‘‘Champlin’s Young Folk’s History of 
the War for the Union,” (599.2 and 694.8). 

‘Do you prefer a biography? Look for it under the surname of its 
subject and also of its author. The brief lives of the English Men of 
Letters, the two sets of Artists’ Biographies, the American Men of Let- 
ters, the American Statesmen, and the Famous Women series, will 
afford you pleasant and profitable reading of this kind. 

Are you interested in music? You will find much of value on this 
subject: biographies and letters of the great composers; reminiscences 
by Haweis and others; and valuable books on the history, theory, and 
practice of music. The Musical Dictionary, in three volumes, will give 
you items of interest, and has often furnished biographical and histori- 
cal notes for the programmes of the Cambridge Orchestal Society, and 
the Cambridge Art Circle. There are but three volumes of songs with 
accompaniments in the library, two of the Franklin Square collection, 
and a much larger work published by Holt of New York in 1880. 

If you are studying art in either its history or practice, you will be glad 
to know that the library contains much which will aid you. In the 
recent catalogue most of these works are entered under the general head 
of Art, which is subdivided into biography. history, literature, and man-- 
uals of instruction, with cross references to Drawing, Painting, etc. 

Let me suggest to the teachers of the older classes that it would be a 
useful exercise to devote now and then a half-hour to some subject con- 
nected with art. You may not have time to prepare an exercise, but if 
the subject were given previously to some pupil, perhaps he would be 
induced to read something better than ‘‘Luck and Pluck,” ‘‘Win and 
Wear,”’ and other books of this class. 

One of our late children’s books is ‘Stories of Art and Artists,’ by 
Clara E. Clement. The illustrations are very beautiful and will add 
much to a child’s interest in reading it. I know how you are pressed 
for time for even the required course of study, but my own experience 
taught that a surprise, a half-hour of the unexpected, would send my 
pupils back to their regular tasks with quickened thought and new 
courage. Many of your scholars will not have the privileges of the High 
School; this is one great reason for adding incidentally all you can to 
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their general knowledge, and, above all, for teaching them to love read- 
ing. 

Iam often pleased to see some young man, whom I have known from 
boyhood, who has graduated from the grammar school only, reading his 
tory or biography; or, if he be a mechanic, something helpful about his- 
daily work. 

Of the books which will be of special value to you as teachers are 
many on education in general, among these the works of Plato, Richter, 
Horace Mann, G. Stanley Hall, and Miss Elizabeth Peabody. Whatever 
applies to the principles of kindergarten training will be useful to those 
of you who have the care of young children. A friend of mine engaged 
in this work, reads Plato, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and other 
philosophers, that she may better understand the nature of mind, and 
so adapt her methods to her pupils. 

Books on the English language and literature will afford you much 
profitable reading, and our many works on these topics are by no means 
worn out by use. 

One little book known to some of you should find its way into every 
third-class room. It is called ‘‘“Grammarland,” and is an amusing alle- 
gory, representing the different parts of speech as people going to law 
about various trespasses on each other’s territory. You all know how 
difficult it is to interest children in the principles of grammar, though 
your language lessons have begun to make the subject more attractive 
and practical. This little book abounds in humor which children can 
appreciate, and is sure toimpress them with the leading principles of the 
language. 

If you occasionally give your school an object lesson, the library will 
prove a help in various ways. ‘‘The Manual of Commerce’’ is a useful 
book, known I presume to al! of you. We also have other works on the 
natural history and manufacture of the materials of commerce. 

The United States government publications furnish much information 
cohnected with geography. I recall a work on ostrich farming in 
America which would interest some of you. The exhaustive volumes 
of the last U. S. Census give information impossible to find elsewhere. 
One volume gives an account of Alaska, and we have other books on 
our Arctic province which might tempt many of you to spend some sum- 
mer vacation there. The description of the seals which abound on this 
coast would surely give interest to some geography lesson on this 
region. 

Those of you who frequent the library know that the department of 
Travel is little used, though it contains much valuable and interesting 
reading for young and old. Some of you have used with profit Stanley’s 
“Through the Dark Continent,’”’ and have hung upon your school-room 
walls his maps which we had mounted for preservation. Japan and 
China are well represented on our shelves by books which might well 
supplement the geography. 

Russia, and the great question of who shall own and govern Turkey 
years hence, will gain new interest by the reading of an occasional chap- 
ter of Russian history. 

The Rev. Alfred J. Church has written a dozen or more books for the 
young, which are founded upon ancient history. These are some of them: 
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‘*Stories from Homer; from Livy; from Herodotus; from Virgil; 
‘Roman Life in the Days of Cicero,”’ and others of equal value. These are 
especially adapted to the younger pupils of the high schools. 

It is up-hill work trying to elevate a boy’s taste in reading; it must be 
done with tact and sympathy. The homely proverb, ‘‘ You may lead a 
horse towater, but you can’t make him drink,”’ applieshere. I think we 
must begin by meeting the child on his own ground,—he wants a story. 
Perhaps he is like the small boy who a few days ago, wrote on his 
library slip, ‘‘ Please give me an exciting book fora boy.’”’ I looked at 
the little fellow as a physician would, sure that I saw symptoms of 
disease, not likely to be arrested by the principle that ‘‘like cures like,’’ 
and said to myself, ‘‘I wonder if his father and mother know what he 
reads.”’ In these days of abundant books for children there is no excuse 
for a child’s not reading what combines profit with pleasure. 

It is wiser to direct the reader to good authors than to take time to 
enumerate titles. Abbott, Butterworth, Coffin, Greey, Hale, Knox, 
McCabe, and Scudder are authors you can safely recommend. Their 
books are generally illustrated, and we all feel the attraction of pictures. 
Many of them combine geography and history with a story of travel. 
These may lead to a love of history and open a wide field of useful read- 
ing. The young folks’ histories written by Miss Yonge, Arthur Gilman, 
and others are on our shelves, alas! too constantly there. 

All boys are interested more or less in natural history, and here we 
can meet them with an abundant supply. C. Christopher Davis has 
written some pleasant stories of boating tours in England, which 
introduce much information on the habits of birds and animals. 
Ernest Ingersoll is another writer to remember, also a more recent 
author who uses the pseudonym of “Jak.” J.G. Wood, the English 
naturalist, whose lecture on the sperm whale many of you heard in the 
Dowse course, a year or two ago, is one of the best writers on these 
subjects. His works abound in anecdotes of the sagacity of animals, 
sure to interest the reader, and his smaller books are prepared for the 
young. Turn to his name in the catalogue, and see at a glance how 
much he has written. The library has a few books on Taxidermy, and 
from them some boys whom I know have learned how to preserve and 
mount specimens, 

The subject of industrial education is beginning to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. The boys will find we have several books on amateur 
work of various sorts, among them ‘‘Boys’ Pastimes,”’ (935.24). 

The girls will find several works on art, needle work, and cookery. 
Two books I can recommend are ‘‘ The American Girl’s Home Book of 
Work and Play,” and ‘‘The What-to-do Club.”’ 

Speaking of girls’ books reminds me to say, that many books men- 
tioned in this paper are as well calculated for them as for their brothers. 
It is, however, to be regretted that so many of the recent writers for 
children seem to direct their books to boys particularly. It may be 
because they think the girls in less danger, as perhaps they are. Stiil I 
would, if I could, exhort mothers to know what their girls read, so 
many never rise above the lowest grade of novels. We have for the last 
few years, been very icareful not to admit to the library any fiction 
whose moral influence is questionable, This criticismis a delicate 
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and difficult task, and in doubtful cases we mean to err on the safe 
side. In some instances, where the work has become a standard novel, 
we have not withdrawn it, but in the romances of the present day we 
must discriminate. The mere presentation ef temptation is not enough 
to condemn a book ; if evil is resisted the moral lesson may be strength- 
ened. If, however, the temptation is yielded to, and above all, if the 
author’s tone implies that no great harm is done after all, then, in our 
opinion, that book must be rejected. 

Among the authors you may safely commend to young girls, are Miss 
Alcott, Miss Yonge, Miss Guernsey, the Misses Warner, Mrs. Craik, 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax,’”’ Mrs. Erving, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Stowe, 
Mrs. Charles, author of ‘‘Schénberg Cotta Family,” Mrs. Emma 
Marshall, Mrs. Mayo, and George Macdonald. 

There are many others, but I have named only those who have written 
many books. Their works are stories, novels in fact, but they are all 
pure and healthy, and usually have a good moral lesson to teach. I have 
not mentioned such authors as George Eliot, Miss Phelps, Mrs. Burnett, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Dickens, Scott, etc. etc., for the reason that I would not 
dare turn a flock of young girls into these fields to feed at will upon 
. them, though I could select something from each of these authors which 
children could read with profit and pleasure. Of course you at once 
name “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” the year’s classic for children. 

I have scarcely crossed the boundaries of science in these suggestions. 
Many books have been written for children on Botany, Astronomy, 
Entomology and Physics. Among these are the ‘‘ Wonder Library,”’ 
**Science for the Young,’ by Abbott, and others named hereafter. I 
add their shelf numbers, and a word of explanation. Nearly all are 
found on the admirable list prepared by your superintendent. 


First Steps in Scientific i Maia from the French of Paul 


Bert! : 4 py het RNS aut daw ha ne eth g 1331.3 
The Fairy Land of Seienco: GAS yrds SS MCRAE an ae er 658.25 
Overhead, (simple lessons in astronomy) . wher (a ay Sita hae area ie 924.1 
Underfoot, (minerals, mining, ete.) 206 6c wile jen id eh eh 924.5 
Young Folks’ Ideas, (manufactures). . .......e6. 926.19 
Sun, Moon, andStars .. sgh at ak anh 674.14 
The World’s Foundations, (geology for beginners) Cave ky Chute ce UkDmebab 2 
Lilliput Lectures, (talks on art, science, etc.) . ..... . 228.5 
Jenny andthe Insects ... MO fey RI See D ya Ar RM ape ie 672.6 
Insect Lives, or Born in Prison 7 PAE SRAD OL og how Crammer 8 674.5 
Madam Why and Lady How, (geology) . Be er rs Te ko bond Sen 433.14 
On the Leads, or What the PlanetsSaw . . . : ; 674.15 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, and Some in N either 923, 18 and 14 
Queer Pets at Marcy’s . . SA aa SAA IRON 924.8. “S ° 4 
Life and Her Children, (insect life) Sider Klee 674.18 
The Winners in Life’s Race (the back- honed family) se hae haa ts 679.23 
Country Cousins, (short studies in the natural history of the 
United States) .. 2 EY EO OLN 2) PR 926.14... 15 
Four Feet, Wings, and Fins SAD ON tah alee ee fam un abies 923.12 


The realm of poetry a child will not explore unless you go before and 
lead the way. The excellent work now being donein our high schools 
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in the exhaustive study of Hawthorne, Goldsmith, and other authors, 
makes frequent demands on the library and shows what may be done by 
interested and enthusiastic teachers. 

You will learn by turning to the name of Shakespeare in the new cat- 
alogue, how rich we are in literature pertaining to his works, and many 
of these books throw light upon the general literature of the Elizabethan 
period. 

The collections of poetry, of which we have many, will be found ar- 
ranged by themselves under the head of Poetry, Collections. The poetry 
of individuals may be found under the author’s surname, also under the 
title, if that is distinctive. 

The numerous books of selections for declamation or recitation are 
entered under Readings, as being the more general term. You will find 
here a large number of popular selections, both prose and verse. 

Books on sports, games, charades, tableaux, etc., will be found entered 
under these various words. Of children’s magazines we have the bound 
volumes of ‘‘St. Nicholas,’ ‘“The Wide Awake,” and ‘“‘Harper’s Young 
People,’’ in the circulating department, and they are literally worn out 
in the service, needing to be very often replaced. 

A word in closing about the new catalogue. It contains about 18,500 
volumes, and has been prepared by Miss L. A. Williams, from the 
librarian’s card catalogue. It is a dictionary catalogue, that is, has one 
alphabetical list, the surname of each author and the first or leading 
word of each title appearing in its proper alphabetical place. 

The subject entries are few, still sufficient with the cross references to 
show what the library contains on most subjects. 

We have endeavored to make the catalogue a means of instruction in 
a measure, therefore the works of an author appear under his or her 
realname. Hereafter we shall not expect to hear George Eliot spoken 
of ashe. The pseudonym, Eliot, George, refers to Mrs. Marian Cross 
where all her works will be found. 

Thanking you for your kind courtesy in listening to what perhaps you 
knew before, and assuring you of all the help I can give you or your 
pupils, I will only add that hereafter I shall arrange to be particularly 
at leisure on Saturdays, from two to six o’clock. You will find me in 
the trustees’ room, in the rear of the large waiting-room, and there you 
can consult the books from the reference library or any others you may 
wish to examine. ; 


A MEMORY EXERCISE. 


ARRANGED BY MISS MARTHA R. SMITH, A TEACHER IN THE PUTNAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


First Pupil:—One of Shakespeare’s sprites promises to put a girdle 
around the earth in forty minutes. Perhaps in our imagination we 
can do as well. How shall it be? 


Second Pupil:— 
Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 
I turn the world round with my hand, 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 


From them I learn whatever lies, 
Beneath each changing zone, 
And see when looking with their eyes, 


Better than with mine own. 
—Longfellow. 


Third Pupil:—Then with the poets and the sun let us travel to the west. 
TO THE WEST. 

All:— 

To the west! to the west! where the rivers that flow, 

Run thousands of miles, spreading out as they go; 

Where the green waving forests that echo our call, 

Are wide as old England and free to us all; 

Where the prairies like seas where the billows have rolled, 

Are broad as the kingdoms and empires of old;- 

And the lakes are like oceans in storm or in rest. 

Away, far away to the land of the west! 

—Charles Mackay. 

Fourth Pupil:— 

And now I see at length the broad Pacitic, 

Rolling far westward in the sunset’s track. 


The sunset sea! the noblest and the broadest 
Of all the oceans girdling wave-washed earth; 
The calmest, gentlest, yet at times the maddest, 
In raving paroxysms of stormy mirth, 
The eagle’s continent its eastern border, 
Its western, that on which one half mankind 
Sit under despotisms of deadly order, 
And bow to superstitions old as blind. 


Fifth Pupil:— 
And yet how near together spite of distance, 
Stand the two mighty continents today! 
How nearly at this stage of man’s existence, 
Current to current makes its powerful way! 
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Within the Golden Gate, the noblest surely 
Of all the entrances of all the seas, 
The Asian barks-of-hope float in securely, 


And fur! their lateen sails and ride at ease. 
—Henry Morford. 


Sixth Pupil:—And out through the ‘‘Golden Gate” let us pass on to 
the sunset sea. 


THE STEAMSHIP. 
Seventh Pupil:— 


See how yon flaming herald treads 
The ridged and rolling waves, 

AS crashing o’er their crested heads, 
She bows her surly slaves! 

With foam before and fire behind, 
She rends the clinging sea, 

That flies before the roaring wind, 
Beneath her hissing lee. 


The morning spray, like sea-born flowers, 
With heaped and glistening bells, 

Falls round her fast in ringing showers, 
With every wave that swells; 

And, flaming o’er the midnight deep, 
In lurid fringes thrown, 

And living gems of ocean sweep 
Along her flashing zone. 


Kighth Pupil:— 


With clashing wheel, and lifting keel, 
And smoking torch on high, 
When winds are loud, and billows reel, 
She thunders foaming by! 
When seas are silent and serene, 
With even beam she glides, 
The sunshine glimmering through the green, 
That skirts her gleaming sides, 


Yet rest, ye wanderers of the deep: 
Nor winds nor wayes shall tire 

Those fleshless arms, whose pulses leap 
With floods of living fire. 

Sleep on,— and when the morning light 
Streams o’er the shining bay, 

O, think of those for whom the night 


Shall never wake in day! 
--O, W. Holmes. 


Ninth Pupil:—So our good steamship bears us safely across the broad 
Pacifie until— 
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Cradled and rocked in the eastern seas, 

The Islands of the Japanese 

Beneath me lie; o’er lake and plain 

The stork, the heron, and the crane, 
Through the clear realms of azure drift, 
And on the hillside 1 can see 

The villages of Imari, 

Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Their twisted columns of smoke on high, 
Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie, 

With sunshine streaming through each rift, 
And broken arches of blue sky. 


Tenth Pupil:— 


All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 

The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 
The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 

Are painted on those lovely jars; 
Again the skylark sings, again 

The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, — 
The counterfeit and counterpart 

Of nature reproduced in art. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Eleventh Pupil.—A sail of one thousand five hundred miles brings us to 


a country still more strange than this land of the Mikado. 


Twelfth Pupil:— 


What shall we call 

This Curious One, who builded a great wall, 

That, rivers crossing, skirting mountain steeps, 
Did not keep out, but let in the invader ? 

With twinkling almond eyes, and little feet, 

She totters hither from her fields of flowers, 

From where Pekin uplifts its pictured towers, 
And from the markets where her merchants meet, 
And barter with the world. We close our eyes, 
And see her otherwise. 

(Perhaps the spell began 

With the quaint figures on her painted fan.) 

At first she is a Land, 

A stretch of plains and mountains, and long rivers, 
Down which her inland tribute she delivers 

To the sea cities; where a child may stand, 

A man may climb, plants are, and shrubs, and trees; 
Arable.every where, 
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No idlers there 

In that vast hive-world of industrious bees! 
Where bud and flowers and fruit together grow, 
The banyan, and pomegranate, and the palm, 
And the great water-lily, white as snow; 
Rivers, with low squat bridges ; everywhere 
Women and children; beardless men with queues, 
In tunics, short wide trousers, silken shoes, 
Some with the peaked caps of mandarins; 
Behold the ruby button, burning there, 

And yonder severed head that ghastly grins; 
Old hillside tombs, where mourners still repair: 
Innumerous bustle, immemorial calm,— 


And this is China! 
—h. H. Stoddard. 


Thirteenth Pupil:—Leaving China, we pass the most southern point of 


Asia and are soon onthe waters of the Indian Ocean. During our 
long voyage to Arabia, we can examine our ship and the cargo she 
carries. 


Fourteenth Pupil:— 


A ship, whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 


Brauches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibers of palm are its woven sails, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails! 


What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm ? 
The master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 


In the cabin he sits on a palm mat soft, 
From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm thatch shields from the sun aloft! 


Fifteenth Pupil:— 


His dress is woven of palmy strands, 
And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the prophet’s wise commands! 


Of threads of palm was the carpet spun, 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one. 


To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine,— 
House and raiment and food and wine! 
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And, in the hours of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 


** Allah il Allah!”’ he sings his psalm 
On the Indian Sea by the isles of balm; 


‘*Thanks to Allah, who gives the palm!’’ 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Sixteenth Pupil:—After we land, a short journey carries us from the 
fertile lands along the coast to the inland desert. 


Seventeenth Pupil:— 


AlJl around 

To the bound 

Of the vast horizon’s round, 

All sand, sand, sand, 

All burning, glaring sand. 

On my camel’s hump I ride, 

As he sways from ride to side, 

With an awkward step of pride, 

And his scraggy head uplifted and his eye so long and bland, 


Not a sound 

All around, 

Save the padded beat and bound 

Of the camel on the sand, 

Of the feet of the camel on the sand. 
Not a bird is in the air, 

Though the sun, with burning stare, 
Is prying everywhere 


O’er the yellow thirsty desert, so desolately grand. 
—Wm. W. Story. 


Eighteenth Pupil.—Crossing these trackless sands we are reminded that, 
as useful as we have seen the cocoa palm to be, it has a rival in the 
date palm. 


Nineteenth Pupil:— 


Faint and athirst in arid wastes astray, 
Wandered an Arab, parted from his band, 

Who reached an herbless spot at close of day, 
Where cooling moisture rose amid the sand. 

Though weak and weary, to his armpits deep 
The pilgrim scooped the sand that wetter grew; 

Then, hopeful, laid him down to rest and sleep, 
And round his aching limbs his mantle drew. 


At early dawn with trembling form he rose, 
And lo! the basin he at twilight made, 
Mirrored the sun, and, strengthened by repose, 
He quaffed the fountain, and his thirst allayed. 
** Allah be praised!’’ he cried with bounding heart, 
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And from his scanty store of dates he ate; 
Both man and beast with strength renewed depart, 
And reach their tribe where shifting sands abate. 


One seed alone that morn unnoticed fell, 
One kernel of their fruit in that small pool, 
Whose sleeping germ awoke in its lone cell 
A tiny rootlet kept by moisture cool. 
Behold! its fibrous threads sink slowly down, 
A little stem arises, leaves take form, 
And feathery fans unfold a lovely crown, 
And cap a palm-tree daring heat and storm, 


Twentieth Pupil:— 


So years slipped by, and he who dropped the date 
Within the hollow of the lonely vale, 

Among his children’s children sadly sate, 

With age and sorrow drooping, wan and pale; 
While hostile tribes annoyed the kindred sore, 

And drouth had withered all the sward around, 
He called a council, and long pondered o’er 

How some relief from many ills be found. 


A sudden gleam lit all his rugged face, 
And lifted as a cloud his load of care; 
He sent his sons to that lone garden place 
To see if trace of moisture still was there:-- 
That vale so precious in the long ago, 
When death was baffled by the fount that flowed 
From those wet sands; and, bowing, faint and low, 
Once more he asked God’s blessing, oft bestowed. 


Lo! they return with shouts and hurried tramp, 
‘*Haste, haste!” they cry, ‘‘to that most blest retreat! 
Yea, by tomorrow eve we may encamp 
In earthly Eden, refuge fruitful, sweet!’’ 
The tears ran streaming from the old man’s eyes; 
**See what a kernel has produced,” he said, 
‘For our deliverance! I pray you prize 
And lay me ’neath the palm when I am dead!”’ 
—Geo. Bancroft Griffith. 


Twenty-first Pupil._-Borne by our “‘Ship of the Desert,’’ we reach the 


countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 


Twenty-second Pupil: 


Here summer reigns with one eternal smile; 
Succeeding harvests bless the happy soil; 
Fair fertile fields to which indulgent heaven 
Has every charm of every season given. 

No killing cold deforms the beauteous year; 
The springing flowers no coming winter fear; 
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But as the parent rose decays and dies 
The infant buds with brighter colors rise, 


And with fresh sweets the mother’s scent supplies. 
—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


Twenty-third Pupil:—In all this favored region no country has so many 
beautiful cities as Italy. 


Twentyfourth Pupil:— 
There is a glorious city in the sea. 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing, and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea, 
Invisible; and from the land we went 
As to a floating city,—steering in 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently. 


Twentyjifth Pupil:— 
A few in fear, 

Flying away from him whose boast it was, 
That the grass grew not where his horse had trod, 
Gave birth to Venice. Like the waterfowl, 
They built their nests among the ocean waves; 
And where the sands were shifting as the wind 
Blew from the north or south,—where they that came 
Had to make sure the ground they stood upon, 
Rose, like an exhalation from the deep, 
A vast metropolis, with glistening spires, 
With theatres, basilicas adorned; 
A scene of light and glory, a dominion 


That has endured the longest among men. 
—Samuel Rogers. 


Twenty-sixth Pupil:— 
My soul today 
Is far away 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 
My winged boat, 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote: — 


Far, vague, and dim, 
The mountains swim; 
While, on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 
With outstretched hands, 
The gray smoke stands 
O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 


I heed not if 
My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff: — 
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With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. —T. B. Read. 


Twenty-seventh Pupil: — 
She sits among the eternal hills, 
Their crown, thrice glorious and dear, 
Her voice is as a thousand tongues 
Of silver fountains, gurgling clear; 


Her breath is prayer; her life is love, 
And worship of all lovely things; 
Her children have a gracious port, 
Her beggars show the blood of kings. 


She rules the age by Beauty’s power, 
As once she ruled by arméd might; 
The southern sun doth treasure her 
Deep in his golden heart of light. 


Awe strikes the traveller when he sees 

The vision of her distant dome, 

And a strange spasm wrings his heart 

As the guide whispers, ‘‘ There is Rome!” 

—Julia Ward Howe, 
Twenty-eighth Pupil: — Journeying north from Italy, we find ourselves 

in Switzerland among the Alps. 

On Alpine heights the love of God is shed; 

He paints the morning red, 

The flowerets white and blue, 

And feeds them with his dew. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe; 

So free and pure the air, 

His breath seems floating there 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights beneath his mild blue eye, 
Still vales and meadows lie; 

The soaring glacier’s ice 

Gleams like a Paradise. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow; 
There the bold chamois go; 
On giddy crags they stand 
And drink from his own hand 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, in troops all white as snow 
The sheep and wild goats go; 

There, in the solitude, 

He fills their hearts with food. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 
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On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd; 
His shepherd is the Lord; 

For he who feeds the sheep 

Will sure his offspring keep. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


—F, A. Krummacher. Trans. by Charles T, Brooks. 


Twenty-ninth Pupil: — Although Switzerland is the land of the Alps we 
do not find there the ‘‘ monarch of mountains,”’ 


All: — 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 


Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 


The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 


Iam the spirit of the place, 
Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his caverned base, 


And what with me wouldst Thou ? 
—Lord Byron. 


Thirtieth Pupil: —Northward through France and across the Channel, 
and ere long we reach a mighty city. 


Thirty-first Pupil: — 


It is a goodly sight through the clear air 

From Hampstead’s heathy height to see at once 
England’s vast capital in fair expanse— 
Towers, belfries, lengthened streets, and structures fair. 
Saint Paul’s high dome amid the vassal bands 
Of neighboring spires, a regal chieftain stands; 
And over hills of ridgy roofs appear, 

With distance softly tinted, side by side, 

In kindred grace, like twain of sisters dear, 
The towers of Westminster, her Abbey’s pride; 
While far beyond the hills of Surrey shine 


Through thin soft haze, and show their wavy line. iN 
—Joanna Baillie, 


Thirty-second Pupil: —In no country do we find more charming homes 
than in England. 


Thirty-third Pupil: — 


The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
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O’er all the pleasant land; 

The deer across their green sward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


The cottage homes of England! 

By thousands, on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves, 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 


—Mrs. Hemans. 


Thirty-fourth Pupil: — There lies upon the other side of the wide Atlan- 
tic a beautiful island, famous in story and in song. It has given to 
the world more than its share of genius and of greatness. It has 
been prolific in statesmen, warriors, and poets. Its brave and gener- 
ous sons have fought successfully all battles but theirown. In wit 
and humor it has no equal; while its harp, like its history, moves to 
tears by its sweet but melancholy pathos. 

—S. S. Prentiss. 

Thirtyfifth Pupil: — 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was nigh, 
No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 


When at last [I was forced from my Sheelah to part, 
She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart), 

O, remember your Sheelah when far, far away: 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray. 


Poor dog! he was faithful and kind, to be sure, 

And he constantly loved me, although I was poor; 
When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 


When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 

How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray, 

And he licked me for kindness,—my poor dog Tray. 


Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face; 

But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 

And I played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 


Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 


I can never more return with my poor dog Tray. 
—Thomas Campbell. 
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Thirty-sixth Pupil: — At last our faces are turned toward home and we 
are “‘coming across.” 


Thirty-seventh Pupil: — 
Every sail is full set, and the sky 
And the sea blaze with light, 
And the moon mid her virgins glides on 
As Saint Ursula might; 
And the throb of the pulse never stops 
In the heart of the ship, 
As her measures of water and fire 
She drinks down at a sip; 
Yet I never can think, as I lie, 
And so wearily toss, 
That by saint, or by star, or by ship 
Am I coming across; 


But by light which I know in dear eyes 
That are bent on the sea; 

And the touch I remember of hands 
That are waiting for me. 

By the light of the eyes I could come, 
If the stars should all fail; 

And I think if the ship should go down, 


That the hands would prevail. 
—Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 


Thirty-eighth Pupil: —So, having made the circuit of the world, we 
return to prove the truth of the ‘‘ Traveller’s’’ words. 


All; — 
But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease; 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basxs in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam, 


j st country ever is at home. 
His first, best y —Oliver Goldsmith. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


RULES RELATING TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


I. DuTIES OF THE CHAIRMAN. —The Mayor of the city is Chair- 
man of the School Committee, ex officio. It shall be his duty to calla 
meeting of the Board during the first week of each municipal year, and to 
call any special meeting thereof when he may deemit necessary, or when 
requested so to do by any of its members. In the absence of the Chair- 
man, his place shall be filled by the Board pro tempore. All committees 
shall be nominated by the Chairman, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Board. 

II. APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND SUB-COMMITTEES. — Af the 
first meeting in each year, the Board shall elect a Secretary, and shall fix 
his salary for the ensuing year; it shall also appoint the following sub- 
committees, namely :— 

A sub-committee of ten, two from each ward, on the Examination of 
Teachers. 

A sub-committee of seven, one from each ward, and two members at 
large on the High School. 

Sub-committees of five, one from each ward: — 

On the Evening Schools. 
On the Training Class. 
On Truant Officers. 
On Supplies. 
On School-houses and Health. 
On Drawing. 
Sub-committees of three members each: — 
On Salaries. 
On Rules and Regulation. 
On Text-books. 
On Music. 
On Accounts and Estimates. 
On Examinations and Promotions. 

The schools in the several wards, with the exception of those above 
named, shall be under the immediate direction of the members residing 
in those wards. 

IlI. DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. — It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to keep a true record of the doings of the Board, and report an 
abstract of the same in some newspaper printed in Cambridge; to give 
written notice of its meetings; to preserve files of communications and 
documents belonging to the Board; to furnish all teachers appointed or 
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confirmed by the Board with certificates of qualification; to prepare the 
School Returns required by law; to see that the records are present at 
each meeting; and in general to perform the appropriate duties of his 
office. 


IV. MONTHLY MEETINGS. —The Board shall hold regular monthly 
meetings at such time as shall be determined by vote. The order of 
business shall be as follows: — 

Reading the records of the last meeting. 

. Communications from City Council. 

. Approval of bills. 

. Nomination and confirmation of teachers. 
. Reports of Committees. 

. Unfinished business of previous meetings. 

. Orders, resolutions, petitions, etc. 

V. Quorum. — Eight members of the Board, not counting the Mayor, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

VI. SUSPENSION OF RULES.—The consent of three-fourths of the 
members present at any meeting shall be requisite for the suspension of 
any standing rule of this Board, or regulation of the schools, unless the 
proposal for the same shall have lain upon the table for at least one 
week. 

VII. AMENDMENT OF SCHOOL REGULATIONS.—Any amendment 
of the School Regulations must be proposed in writing and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Regulations, who shall report thereon in 
writing at the next regular meeting, when their report and the proposed 
amendment shall be in order for consideration and action; and a vote, 
in favor of the proposed amendment, of two-thirds of the members 
present shall be necessary for its adoption. 

VIII. ORDER.— Every member, when about to speak, shall rise and 
respectfully address the Chair; shall confine himself to the question 
under debate and avoid personalities. 

IX. Duties oF SuB-CoMMITTEES. — It shall be the duty of sub.com- 
mittees, having charge of particular schools, to give advice to the teachers 
on any emergency; and, on complaint duly made, to take cognizance of 
any difficulty that may have occurred between the teachers and the par- 
ents or guardians of the pupils, subject to an appeal to the whole Board. 
When the office of teacher in any school shall become vacant, the sub- 
committee of the ward in which the vacancy occurs, shall, after consul- 
tation with the Superintendent, fill such vacancy, and report their doings 
to the whole Board at its next meeting, subject to its approval. But the 
member of the committee having charge of each school shall have au- 
thority to appoint substitutes, and also to provide for vacancies, until 
the same can be filled by the wardcommittee. Nonomination of teachers 
shall be acted on at the meeting at which it is made, but it shall lie over 
for one month. 

In addition to the specific duties of the said sub-committees, it shall 
be their duty, generally, to make such temporary arrangements, as they 
may find necessary in relation to their schools, or the convenience of the 
instructors, in cases not provided for by the General Regulations. 

The Committee on Rules and Regulations shall take into careful consid- 
eration every proposition to repeal or amend any rule or regulation, 
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whenever the same shall be referred to them, and shall report in writing, 
stating their reasons for or against the proposed change. 

The Committee on School-houses shall consider every matter relating to 
the erection or alteration of a school-house that shall be referred to them 
by the Board, and shall report in writing such recommendations in each 
case as they may deem expedient. They shall from time to time examine 
all the schools and school-houses in the city, and annually, in the month 
of December, and at such other times as they may see fit, shall report 
upon their sanitary condition. 

Committee on Salaries. — All propositions for changes in the salaries of 
teachers shall be referred to the Committee on Salaries, who shall report 
in writing, at the next regular meeting, such recommendations concern- 
ing the same as they may deem expedient. No alteration shall be made 
in the salary of any teacher until the report of the committee thereon 
shall have been received. 

Committee on Text-books. — Every proposition involving a change in 
the course of studies or in the text-books, prescribed for the Grammar 
and Primary Schools, shall be referred to the Committee on Text-books; 
similar propositions relating to the High School shall be referred to the 
High School Committee; and the reports thereon shall be made in writ- 
ing, at the next regular meeting. These reports may be amended by a 
majority vote of the members present, but no change of text-books shall 
be made, or any new text-books adopted, except by a two-thirds vote of 
the whole Board. Annually, the Committee on Text-books and the Com- 
mittee on the High School shall examine the course of studies pursued 
in the schools under their charge, and recommend to the Board, at the 
meeting in April, such changes in the text-books and such improvements 
in the course of instruction as they may deem expedient. Whenever the 
Committee on Text-books or the Committee on the High School shall 
resolve in favor of the introduction of a new text-book, they shall re- 
quest the author or publisher of such book to furnish each member of 
the Board with a copy of the same for examination. 

The Committee on Music shall exercise a general supervision over this 
department in all the schools, and the Teacher of Music shall perform 
his duties under its direction. 

The Committee on Accounts and Estimates shall carefully examine and 
audit all accounts submitted to the School Board, and keep a record of 
the same. They shall also, annually, in the month of January, prepare 
a written estimate, to be presented to the City Council, of the amount 
of money required for the support of the public schools during the cur- 
rent year, and shall submit the said estimate in print to this Board for 
approval. 

The Committee on Supplies shall have exclusive authority to provide all 
text-books and supplies used in the public schools, and by the Board or 
its officers. 

They shall have exclusive power to authorize such expenditures, except 
it be for salaries, as may be required in teaching branches of study 
adopted by the Board; but they shall not exceed any of the amounts 
specified in the estimates, unless so authorized by the Board. 

They shall, if they deem it expedient, annually advertise for proposals, 
and contract with responsible parties to proyide any or all text-books 
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and supplies, and they shall have the custody and management of all 
such property procured for the schools. 

They shall employ an agent, and fix his salary (subject to the approval 
of the Board), to take charge of all text-books and supplies purchased by 
them, and to attend to the distribution, care, and protection of the same, 
under their supervision. 

Said agent shall hold office at the pleasure of this committee, shall 
attend their meetings, record their transactions, and render such 
other assistance to the committee, or to the Board, as may be re- 
quired. 

Annually, in the month of September, he shall submit to the com- 
mittee, in detail, an account of all the articles purchased by them and 
distributed to the several schools, as well as of the stock on hand, and 
annually, in the same month, the committee shall submit a similar report 
to tne Board. 

All bills for expenditures by this committee shall be approved by at 
least three members thereof, and submitted monthly to the Committee 
on Accounts and Estimates. 

This committee may make such other regulations, from time to time, 
as they may deem necessary for, or advantageous to, the conduct of their 
business, and shall submit the same to the Board, at the next regular 
meeting, for approval. 

The Committee on Examinations and Promotions shall prepare the 
schedules for the public and private examinations of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools, and shall have a general supervision of the examinations 
for promotion. 

The Committee on Drawing shall exercise a general supervision over 
this department in all the schools, and the Teachers of Drawing shall 
perform their duties under its direction. 

Committee on the Examination of Teachers. — Nominations for the 
Grammar and Primary Schools, below the grade of master in the Gram- 
mar Schools, shall be referred to this Committee, who shall inquire and 
report as to the qualifications of the nominee before final action thereon 
is taken by the Board. The Committee shall also inquire, and report to 
the Board in executive session, as to the success of any teacher in the 
employment of the city, when requested thus to do by any member of 
the School Committee, or by the Superintendent of Schools. 

X. DISSATISFACTION WITH TEACHERS. — Any member of the Com- 
mittee who may be dissatisfied with a teacher shall give notice of such 

‘dissatisfaction to the Board; and all further action in relation to such 
teacher shall be under its direction. 

XI. EXAMINATIONS. —The schools shall be examined publicly once 
in each year, —the High Schools and the Grammar Schools in the month 
of December, and the Primary Schools in the month of May, — by the 
whole Board or by sub-committees. The examination shall be confined 
to the studies pursued during a specified period; and any Primary School] 
may be excused from such examination by the Superintendent. At the 
regular meeting of the committee in April, each member of the com. 
mittee shall have certain schools assigned him for private examination, 
which examination shall be made without any previous announcement; 
and the reports of such examinations shall be sent to the Secretary on 
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or before the 10th of June, to be placed on file, and open only to the 
inspection of the Board and Superintendent. 

XII. ANNUAL REPORT. —The Annual Report required by the statute 
of the Commonwealth shall be prepared by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, and presented to the Board for its acceptance. 


CHAPTER II. 


RULES RELATING TO THE INSTRUCTORS. 


I. EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. —No teacher shall be appointed 
. to office until he or she shall have passed a satisfactory examination 
upon the several branches required by law to be taught in the Public 
Schools. 

II. TEACHERS TO OBSERVE ALL THE SCHOOL REGULATIONS. — All 
teachers in the public schools are required to make themselves familiar 
with the provisions of these regulations, and especially that portion of 
them relating to their school duties. They are also required to observe 
and carry into full effect all the regulations of the School Committee in 
relation to the instruction and discipline of their respective schools. No 
teacher shall be excused from the regular observance of any regulation, 
except by a vote of the Board. 

III. REPORT OF ABSENCES. — When any teacher is absent from 
school, he or she shall immediately give notice of such absence, and the 
reason therefor, to the sub-committee having charge of the school, and to 
the Superintendent ; and each teacher shall, at the end of each school 
term, send to the Superintendent of Schools a report of the number of 
school sessions in which he or she has been absent from school during 
that school term, the reason of such absences, the names of the sub- 
stitutes, and the number of school sessions each substitute was employed 
in his or her school; and also the number of times he or she failed to be 
present at school fifteen minutes before the opening of each school 
session. The absence of any teacher or assistant from school during 
any session required by the Regulations, without permission from the 
committee or Superintendent, shall be considered sufficient ground for 
the removal of such teacher or assistant. 

IV. ELECTION AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS, — The Teachers shall 
be chosen annually, and their salaries voted, at the regular meeting in 
June; and those teachers will be considered candidates for reélection 
who do not signify a desire to the contrary. The teachers shall be paid 
one tenth of their annual salaries at the beginning of each month, 
except the months of August and September. The time of the increase 
of regular salaries shall be the first day of September, December, and 
March, respectively, according as the time of appointment is nearer to 
one or another of these dates ;—July and August are not to be included 
in the school year. The pay of regular teachers, who are in school only 
a part of the month preceding any period of payment, shall be as many 
fortieths of the annual salary as there are weeks, each school session 
being considered one tenth of a week. 
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VY. PAY OF SUBSTITUTES. — Substitutes employed in the absence of 
any teacher shall be paid from the salary of such teacher, unless, from 
areport by the Committee on Salaries, the Board shall otherwise order. 
The pay of substitutes, when acting as assistants in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools, shall be one dollar ($1.00) for each school session. This 
rate of pay shall continue for the first four weeks of the teacher’s 
absence, after which it may be increased by the ward committee. 

VI. ScHooLt Hours, — The hours for keeping school (except in the 
High School) shall be from 9 A. M. to 11.30 A. M., and from 2 P. M. to4 P. 
M., for the entire school year; except that during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, and January, the afternoon session shall be from 1.30 to 
3.30 o’clock, which hours as to opening and closing shall be punctually 
observed by the several teachers. 

As nearly as possible at the expiration of one half of each school ses- 
sion, five minutes shall be devoted to physical exercises, to be taken at 
the same time in all the classes in the building; and during this time the 
school rooms shall be thoroughly ventilated. 

VII. TEACHERS REQUIRED TO BE AT THEIR SCHOOL-ROOMS EARLY. 
—All the teachers are required to be at their respective school-rooms at 
lezst jifteen minutes before the specified time for beginning school; and 
all pupils, who during that time may be in or about their respective 
school-houses, shall be subject to all the rules of order for school hours. 

VIII. SCHEDULE AND STATISTICS. —It shall be the duty of each 
teacher to prepare and present to the Secretary, at the close of the Spring 
Term in July, such statistical information as the committee may from 
time to time require: and the bill of no teacher shall be approved until 
this statistical information is presented. 

IX. KEEPING THE SCHOOL REGISTER. — All the instructors shall be 
required to keep accurately the School Register recommended by the 
State Board of Education. 

X. DIscIPpLINE. — It is enjoined on the instructors to exercise vigi- 
lant, prudent, and firm discipline, and to govern by persuasion and gen- 
tle measures as tar as practicable. No pupil shall be kept after school 
hours more than half an hour aftereach session. Noscholar on entering 
the schools of the city shall be subject to corporal punishment in any 
form. But, if any scholar prove to be disorderly or refractory, such 
scholar, on due notice to parent or guardian, and on the written consent 
of the committee having charge of the school, shall be liable to corporal 
punishment during the remainder of the term. 

XI. SUSPENSION OF PUPILS. — Any instructor may suspend a pupil 
from school for violation of the School Regulations or the rules of the 
school, or for any other sufficient cause; but he shall immediately report 
the caseto the parenf or guardian of such pupil, and to the sub-com- 
mittee of the school or to the Superintendent of Schools, with a written 
statement of the cause of such suspension. Whenever the Superinten- 
dent of Schools is notified of the suspension of a pupil, he shall investi- 
gate the case, and, if in his judgment the suspension should continue 
for a longer period than one week, shall report to the sub-committee 
having charge of the school. No pupil under censure in one school shall 
be admitted to any other. 

XII. TARDINESS AND ABSENCE OF PUPILS.—Every scholar not 
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present at the appointed time for opening the session of the schools shall 
be marked as tardy. No pupil shall be admitted after the hour of com- 
mencing, without a satisfactory excuse; and all absence must be satis- 
factorily accounted for. Any pupil not having a satisfactory excuse, 
either for absence or tardiness, may be required to bring from the sub- 
committee or Superintendent a written permit to return to school. It 
shall be the duty of the teachers, in case of frequent or prolonged ab- 
sence of any of the pupils belonging to their respective schools, to asceér- 
tain the cause of such absence, and use their influence to prevent a 
repetition of the same. | 

XIII. Truancy. — Teachers having charge of pupils who are habit- 
ual truants shall report their names and residences, and the names pf 
their parents or guardians, to the Truant Officer of the district. 

XIV. MoRAtL INSTRUCTION. —Instruction in morals shall be given 
by the teachers in each of the schools, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Public Statutes, ch. 44, § 15. 

XV. VISITING OTHER SCHOOLS. — The teachers shall Re cnennE tly 
under the direction of the sub-committees or the Superintendent, visit 
other schools, to observe the discipline and instruction of the same. 
They shall attend the stated meetings of the Superintendent at ph 
times as he shall determine. 

XVI. Books FoR TEACHERS’ DEskKs. — Whenever books ee iled 
for the use of the schools are needed for teachers’ desks, it shall be the 
duty of the teachers to signify the fact to the sub-committee of their 
schools or to the Superintendent; and when such books have been pro- 
cured, the teacher for whose use they are purchased shall write upon pne 
of the blank leaves these words: ‘The Property of the City of Cambriige. 
For the School.”’ The principals of the several schools shall be 
responsible for all the books of reference, globes, maps, charts, etc., sup- 
plied to their schools, and shall annually, at the end of the Spring Term, 
make a return of the same, then in their charge, to the Committ e On 
Supplies. 

XVII. APPROVAL OF BILLs. — The committee will not approve any 
bill contracted by a teacher, unless the same shall have been first author- 
ized by the sub-committee of the school with which such teacher is 
connected. 

XVIII. CARE OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. —It shall be the duty of the in- 
structors to exercise suitable care with regard to the school-houses and 
the appurtenances of the same, and to report such repairs as may be re- 
quired to the committee of the City Council having charge of that depart- 
ment, or to the Superintendent of Schools. 


CHAPTER III. 


REGULATIONS COMMON TO ALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I. GRADES OF ScHOOLS.— The Public Schools of Cambridge are 
divided into three grades; viz., Primary, Grammar and High. 
If. DIVISION OF SCHOOL YEAR. — The school year is divided into 
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three terms, called the Autumn, the Winter, and the Spring Term. The 
Autumn Term ends December 23. The Winter Term begins January 2 
(or the day after that celebrated as New Year’s Day) and ends on the 
Wednesday before the first Thursday of April. The Spring Term begins 
on the second Monday after the first Thursday in April. The time for 
beginning the Autumn Term and for closing the Spring Term shall be 
fixed annually at the regular meeting of the committee in April. 


IlI. HoLipAys AND VACATIONS.—In addition to the vacations pro- 
vided in the preceding section, the schools shall have no session on Satur- 
day. No school shall be kept on Thanksgiving Day, nor on the preceding 
day, nor the two succeeding days, nor on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary, nor on Decoration Day, nor on the seventeenth day of June. 
Commencement day at Harvard College shall be a holiday for the High 
School. The Chairman of the Board is authorized to suspend the 
schools on such public occasions as he may think proper, not exceeding 
three days in any one municipal year; and each sub-committee may sus- 
pend the schools under its immediate charge on such other occasions as 
may be thought proper, not exceeding three days in the year. 

IV. Contagious DIsEASES.— No pupil shall be admitted to any 
school without a certificate from a physician that he or she has been 
vaccinnated. No teacher or pupil shall attend school while any mem- 
ber of the household to which such teacher or pupil belongs is sick with 
small-pox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, or during a period of 
two weeks after the death, recovery, or removal of such sick person; 
such length of time being certified in writing to the teacher by a physician. 
No teacher or scholar shall be allowed to attend school who is affected 
with measles or whooping cough. Teachers shall have authority to 
exclude temporarily from school any scholar whomay be afflicted with 
other diseases or eruptions of a doubtful character; but all such cases 
shall be at once reported to the sub-committee having charge of the 
school. 

V. ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL, ETC. — No scholar belonging to any of 
the public schools shall be absent from school, or be excused from any 
school exercise, in order to receive regular instruction elsewhere, with- 
out the consent of the sub-committee having charge of the school. 

VI. RELIGIOUS EXERCISES.— The schools shall be opened in the 
morning with reading from the Scriptures and the repetition or reading 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

VII. TuITION oF NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. — Non-resident pupils, and 
those residing in Cambridge for the sole purpose of attending school, 
shall neither be admitted to, nor retainedin, any school without a permit 
from the Superintendent. The Superintendent is authorized to give 
permission to all applicants, who shall have paid in advance, to the City 
Treasurer, the tuition fixed by the School Committee, and not other- 
wise. 

VIII. NumBer oF TEACHERS. — In the Primary Schools there shall 
be, as nearly as possible, one teacher for every fifty scholars, and in the 
Grammar Schools, one assistant teacher for every fifty scholars, in con- 
formity with the Public Statutes, ch. 44, § 14. 

IX. SUBSCRIPTIONS OF MONEY NOT ALLOWED. —No subscription 
or collection of money for any purpose whatsoever shall be introduced 
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into any of the schools, or allowed from any of the pupils, unless by 
written permission of the sub-committee. 

X. PROHIBITION WITH REGARD TO ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. — No 
person shall read any advertisement to the pupils of any school; nor shall 
any agent or other person enter any school for the purpose of exhibiting, 
either to teachers or pupils, any new book or article of apparatus, unless 
by the express permission of the committee. Teachers are prohibited 
from allowing at any time any ceremonies, declamations, presentations, 
or other doings not connected with duties of the school as prescribed in 
these Regulations, without special permission from the sub-committee. 


CHAPTER IV. 


REGULATIONS OF THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


I. ADMISSION OF PUPILS. — Pupils shall be admitted regularly to the 
Primary Schools during the months of April and September only; but 
pupils, in all respects qualified to join existing classes may be admitted 
at any time, by applying to the teachers of the schools to which they 
respectively belong. No child under the age of five years shall be 
received into any Primary School. Atthe close of the Summer Term, in 
July, there shall be an examination of the children applying for admis- 
sion to the Grammar Schools in all the studies pursued in the Primary 
Schools. The examination of applicants for each school shall be con- 
ducted by the Master of said school, upon examination questions to be 
prepared beforehand by the Grammar Masters, and submitted to the 
School Committee; the questions to be the same forall the schools. The 
results of the examinations of the pupils of each Primary School shall 
be preserved separately in a tabular form. A uniform degree of 
proficiency in the Primary School studies, to be determined by the 
School Committee, shall be required for admission to the Grammar 
Schools; and no pupil who does not, at said examination attain this 
standard (or other applicant for admission at a different time to any 
Grammar School) shall be admitted thereto, except by a written permit 
from the sub-committee of the school, or from the Superintendent. 

II. CLASSIFICATION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — The Primary Schools 
shall be divided each into three classes. 

III. PRINCIPALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — There shall be in each 
Primary Schoo} a Principal, who shall be appointed by the sub-committee 
having charge of the school, subject to the confirmation of the Board; 
and the duties of such Principals shall beas follows: They shall make all 
necessary regulations for the management of the pupils when not assem- 
bled in the rooms to which they belong; shall receive all applications for 
admission to the schools, and assign each pupil to his proper class, and at 
the annual promotion of classes shall have the charge of reorganizing the 
schools, and no pupil shall be changed from one class to another without 
their consent; they shall keep the statistics of the schools, and such 
other records as may from time to time be directed by the committee or 
the superintendent; they shall see that there is uniformity among the 
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teachers in the interpretation of the School Regulations, and of the 
doings of the School Committee as published by the Secretary. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.—The Grammar Schools 
shall be divided, according to the degree of advancement of the pupils 
in their studies, each into six classes. But in each class except the first, 
a separate division may be formed, and special instruction given to such 
division, in order to enable the pupils composing it to complete the 
course of study in a shorter period than six years. 

V. PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.—To secure uniformity and 
efficiency in the management of the schools, they are committed to the 
charge of the Principals, who, under the direction of the sub-committee, 
shall hold the assistant teachers responsible for the faithful execution of 
their plans and wishes. 

VI. MASTERS’ AssISTANTS.—The Masters’ Assistants in their respec- 
tive Grammar Schools shall keep the general records of the school, shall 
collect such statistical information in regard to the school as the com- 
mittee or Superintendent may require, shall have charge of the Master's 
room during his absence, and shall teach such subjects as he shall re- 
quire. There shall be only one Master’s assistant in each Grammar School. 

VII. ScHoor Districts.—Each ward may be divided by its sub- 
committee into districts ; and no pupil shall be admitted to, or retained 
in, any school, except that for the district in which said pupil resides, 
without the written consent of the sub-committee both of the school to 
which said pupil belongs and of that where he seeks to be admitted or 
retained. In contiguous schools of the same grade, when it is not prac- 
ticable to form districts, the pupils may be divided alphabetically, or 
otherwise, as the sub-committees may deem expedient. No scholar who 
has been attending any public school shall be received into another 
school of the same grade, unless he present a certificate from his last 
teacher that he has been regularly dismissed. Said certificate shall also 
state the class to which the pupil belonged. 

VIII. Promotions. — Promotions by classes from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools shall be made, annually, at the commencement of the 
Autumn Term; but individual pupils may be promoted at other times, 
if deemed expedient by the sub-committees. 

IX. DreLtomas. — Diplomas of Graduation, signed by the Chairman 
of the Board, the Sub-committee, and the Master of the School, shall be 
awarded to those pupils of the graduating class of each Grammar 
School who have, in the opinion of the Committee on Examinations and 
Promotions and of the Master, properly completed the prescribed course 
of study, and whose deportment during the year has been generally satis- 
factory. Each Master of a Grammar School shall furnish the Master of 
the Latin School, and of the English High School, with the names of the 
diploma scholars before the close of: the term in July. 

X. INSTRUCTION IN Music. — Instruction shall be given in Music in 
all the schools; and every scholar who is capable of learning to sing shall 
be required to give attention to this branch. During the exercise in 
singing, the teacher of the school shall be present and govern the pupils. 
Musical instruction in the Primary Schools, and in the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Classes in the Grammar Schools, shall be given by the regular 
teachers thereof, under the superintendence of the Singing Master. 
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CHAPTER V. 


REGULATIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


I. ScHOOLS AND TEACHERS. — The High Schools are two in number, 
viz.: the Latin School and the English High School, The teachers in 
each school shall be a master, a sub-master, and as many female and 
special teachers as may be needed. 

II. QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION. — The qualifications for admis- 
sion shall be an ability to read, write, spell, and define well; a good knowl- 
edge of English Grammar: a general knowledge of the History of North 
America; a thorough acquaintance with Geography; with Arithmetic, 
as far as Invyolution; and, in general, with all the studies required in the 
lower schools. 

III. ADMISSION ON DIPLOMA OR EXAMINATION. —Scholars who 
have received the diploma of their respective Grammar Schools, certify- 
ing that they have satisfactorily completed the prescribed course of 
study, may be admitted to either High School without examination 
upon the recommendation of the Committee on Examinations and Pro- 
motions. Promotions shall take place at the beginning of the Autumn 
Term in September; but pupils may be admitted at other times to ad- 
vanced standing, in extraordinary cases. For other persons who desire 
admission, an examination will be held at the close of the Summer Term, 
or at the beginning of the Autumn Term, as the High School Committee 
shall direct. 

IV. EXAMINATION OF CLASSES BY THE MASTER. —The Master of 
each school shall examine the several classes of his school by exchanging 
classes with the assistants, or otherwise, at least once a month, and as 
much oftener as consists with the faithful discharge of his duties to 
those more immediately under his instruction. 

VY. DireLtoma.—The scholars who shall have successfully completed 
the English or the Classical courses of study prescribed in either of the 
schools, shall be entitled, on leaving the school with good character, to a 
diploma from the committee. 

VI. ScHoout Hours. — The schools shall be kept on five secular days 
of the week, the session of Saturday being omitted. The sessions shall 
begin at 8.30 A. M., and shall close at 1.30 P. M. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


I. Ewrction.— The Superintendent of the Public Schools shall be 
elected annually, at a meeting of the School Committee in June, to enter 
upon his duties on the first day of September following. 

II. SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. — He shall have the care and super- 
vision of the schools, under the direction and control of the committee, 
shall see that their Regulations are carried into effect, and shall perform 
such other duties as the Board may from time to time direct. 
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III. PopuLar EpucATION. — He shall acquaint himself with what- 
ever concerns the interest and progress of popular education, in order 
that all the children in this city may secure the best education possible. 

IV. Visitine@ ScHOOLs. — He shall devote the principal part of school 
hours to visiting the schools, for the purpose of obtaining a personal 
knowledge of their condition, and shall keep regular office hours, other 
than school hours, at such place as may be provided. 

V. MEETINGS OF TEACHERS. — He shall advise the teachers as to the 
best methods of instruction and management, and shall, as a further 
means of effecting this purpose, hold stated meetings of the Grammar 
teachers, and also other stated meetings of the Primary teachers, once 
in each term; and he may for this purpose dismiss their respective 
schools at such times as he may deem advisable, not exceeding one half 
day for each term. 

VI. INFORMATION TO COMMITTEE. —He shall render such aid and 
communicate such information to the committee, and the various sub- 
committees, as they may require. 

VII. INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS, ETC. — He shall inspect the grounds, 
buildings, furniture, and apparatus, belonging to the schools, and report 
any deficiency in them, or in the warming and ventilating apparatus, or 
in the accommodation of the pupils, and also such buildings as are not 
kept strictly clean and in good order, and such as are not convenient or 
agreeable, and, in general, everything that is unfavorable to the health 
and physical development of the pupuls. 

VIII. Recorp oF PROCEEDINGS. —He shall keep a record of his 
proceedings, which shall be at all times open to the committee. 

IX. ANNUAL REPORT. — He shall annually make a report to the com- 
mittee, giving an account of the schools, and making such suggestions 
as he may deem advisable. 

X. COMMUNICATIONS IN WRITING. — All reports and communica- 
tions to the committee shall, unless otherwise requested, be made in 
writing. 

XI. REcoRD OF APPLICANTS AS TEACHERS. — He shall keep for the 
inspection of the committee a record of the name, age, and residence of 
each person applying for the situation of teacher, with such remarks and 
suggestions as he may deem proper. 

XII. ATTENDANCE UPON MEETINGS. — He shall attend all meetings 
of the Board, except when the election of Superintendent is under con- 
sideration. 

XIII. AUTHORITY TO CLOSE SCHOOLS. — He shall have authority to 
notify the teachers, on stormy days, to dispense with either session of 
the Grammar and Primary Schools. 


SIGNAL FOR NO SESSION OF THE GRAMMAR AND PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS ON DAYS OF SEVERE STORMS. 


The signal is five strokes of the fire-alarm repeated once. 
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When given at 8.5 the morning session of the Grammar and Primary 
Schools will be omitted. 

When given at 12.45 the afternoon session of the Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools will be omitted. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DUTIES OF TRUANT OFFICERS. 


1. The Truant officers of Cambridge shall be chosen annually at the 
regular meeting of the School Committee in June, and shall enter upon 
their duties on the first day of September following. 

2. They shall enforce, under the direction and control of the com- 
mittee, all statutes of the Commonwealth in relation to truant children 
and absentees from school; report to parents all cases of suspension 
from school; conform strictly to these regulations; and perform such 
other duties as the Board may direct. 

3. They shalf devote themselves entirely to the duties of their office, 
and shall diligently inquire into every case of truancy, juvenile vagrancy, 
and unlawful detention from school, either discovered by themselves or 
reported to them. They shall, when directed by the committee, prose- 
eute, in the name of the city, every person having under his control a 
child between the ages of eight and twelve years, who neglects or refuses 
to cause such child to attend some public day school in Cambridge at 
least twenty weeks in each year, excepting only for reasons mentioned 
in Chapter 47, Section 1, of the Public Statutes; and, also, all habitual 
truants and children between the ages of seven and fifteen years who 
may be found wandering about the streets or public places of this city, 
having no lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and grow- 
ing up in ignorance. 

4. They shall keep a faithful record of all cases, showing name, age, 
residence, and nature of offence, and make monthly report in writing of 
their doings to the committee. 

5. They shall prevent children from loitering about the school prem- 
ises to the annoyance and disturbance of the neighborhood. 

6. They shall visit each school, at least once a day, to receive informa- 
tion in relation to cases described in these Regulations. 

7. They shall assist the teachers in enforcing the Regulations of this 
Board concerning contagious and infectious diseases among the school 
children. 

8. They shall annually, in the month of May, ascertain the names and 
ages of all persons belonging in Cambridge on the first day of May, be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof. 
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